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QUESTIONS DRAWN UP BY THE COMMISSION. 

Intuodtjctort. 

1. What was the outlook in your district when the rains of 1899 commenced ? '^Wliat 
had been the character of the harvests ta the two preceding years? 

Were the hharif sowings up to normal? If nob, what percentage of the normal 
cultivated area was sown ? Please state brietly hoiv the normal cultivated area was arrived 
at. 

3. (a) What is the average rainfall of your district during the rainy season ? (d) What 

was the actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 and what percentage of the average did it 
represent? (c) When did the rains cease? and (^) Whab was the distribution of the rainfaU 
from June to September (both inclusive) compared with the average? 

4. What percentage of a normal harvest on a normal cultivated area did the actual 
i//arty havvesb of 1899 represent? 

5. What percentage of the total population of your district depends exclusively on 
agriculture— 

(fl) as petty cultivators ? 

(5) as labourers ? ' 


Preumina.'rt Action. 


6, Was the necessity of relief assumed from the fact of crop failure or was proof of 
necessity required by compliance with tests ? 

7, What were the observed facts which led you to think that the machinery of relief 
should be set iu motion ? 

8. What particular relief measures did you first undertake ^ and what testa were applied 
to gauge the extent of the distx'ess ? 

9. How were you prepared to meet famine? — (a) Were lists of relief works ready, had the 
works on that list been actnully located, and had surveys and estimates of cost been made out 
beforehand? (^) Did the relief programme include scales of establishment necessary to meet 
any emergency ? and were lists of candidates qualified for famine service kept up ? 

10, Did the relief programme contemplate large public works or small village works 
as the backbone of the relief system ? If the former, was a programme of village works ready 
in reserve from the beginning ? 

11. In the sequence of relief measures, what place was taken by the following 

Test works, 

(6) Foor-houses, 

... - 

(d) organisation of private charity, especially in towns. 

(e) opening the Government forests. 

12. 'What system of local inspection and control was instituted and at what period — 

{a) to arrange for villege reliti^ 

(&) to stimulate the local emploj^ent of labour, 

(c) to organise local charity, ^ 

{d} to observe the general condition of the people ? 

13, Were loans issued at the outset? If so, to what extent, under what Act, under what 
conditions, to what classes and for what objects? Were they recoverable in whole or in 
part ? 

14?, Can irrigation wells be made in your district or any portion of it ? What was the 
average depth below the surface of water on the cessation of the rains in 1899 ? Was the 
digging of wells encouraged by loans, and if so, were they successful — 

{a) in securing the crop, on the ground, 

(^) as a permanent improvement, 

^^^as a t^^porary measure to employ labour ? 

15, If labour was the first criterion of the need for relief, what works were first under- 
taken ? Were they ordii^aj^Sfcrks under district or local boards? and under whose supervision 
were they conducted ? a^lr 

16, What tasks were exacted on test works, and was the same task taken from every one 
irrespective of sex and previous occupation ? 
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17. Was payment in strict proportion to results? Was tlicre a maximum wage, a 
minimum wage, a rest-day allowance or an allowance to dependants ? 

18. What circumstances induced the conversion of test works into regular relief works? 

Large Publto Works. 

19. When it had been decided to open regular relief works, what works were lirst 
opened ? large public works or small village works ? 

20. Under whose control were these works? Had the scale of supervising establish- 
ment been prescribed in advance, and was ibat establishment ready ? Was there any delay 
in opening the works ? were tools and plant available ? 

21. Were the works divided into charges, and, if so, for what maximum nurnberof w^ork- 
ers did the charge piovide ? Was that maximum ever exceeded ? and if so, W'hnt steps were 
taken to relieve the pressure ? 

22. Had each charge its own establishment ? If so, please give that establishment^ in 
detail. What, if au} , arrangements had been prescribed beforehand for butting or sheltering 
the people ; iov conservancy or sanitation ; tor water-supply ; for food supply ; aud for 
medical conveniences and supervision ? 

28. Was admission to the w'orks free to all peisons ready to submit to the labour test, 
or was any system of selection by tiokots) tried at the commencement ? Was a distance 
test of any kind insisted on and was residence on the works compulsory ? 

24. On the facts that came to your notice, what is your opinion as to the area or popula- 
tion which a large public woik, capable of enteitaining two charges of 5,000 persons each, 
may be expected to seive? W hat distance fiom their homes (lid applicants for relief go ? 

25. Were officers of the Department of Public Works suboidinale to the Civil authorities 
in all matters ? If not, please specify the matfceis in which they were independent. 

26. Was there a Civil officer for each charge; from what class was he taKen; what 
salary did he receive ; and what was his position uilh reference to the local repreaentatives of 
the Public Works Department? 

Had the Civil officer in chaige full authority to assure himself that measuiements were 
correctly and punctually made, and that the orders of Goverument Wfre being followed in all 
the matters mentioned at the eud of paragiaph 426 of the repot fc of the Pamme Commission 
of 1898 ? 

27. If local conditions were met with, which aHected the application of the piescribed 
tasks, did it rest wiih the Civil officer in chaige to decide which of the prescribed tasks was 
applicable? (e y. in varying strata of hard and soft earth), 

28- How were the gangs of labourers constituted, and wbat was the size of the gangs ? 
Were arrangements made to steuie village or family gangs, so far as possible, and with wbut 
success ? 

29. What classification of labourers, and w’bat uage scale was adopted, and how does it 
compare with the classilicution and w^ge scale of paragraph 445 of the report of the 1 amine 
Commission of 189b ? Huw far did experience justify departure from the latlei-— 

{a) from the administrative point of view ? 

{b) from the point of view of economy ? 

30. Did your experience lead you to consider that any, and i£ so what, distinction should 
be drawn in the ''lassiti cation and wages of men and women ? 

Did the absence of such di’ * ? 

Please consider this question also in its financial 

81. M'as the Code task system introduced from outset, or was some system of pay- 
ment by lesults first adopted ? Were the two systems c^ied on simultaneously or not— 

4^5 (a) iu the same district or eub-divieion of a district ? 

(6) on the same woik? 

82. Did your experience lead you to agree with the Famine Commission of 1898 that a'' 
system of pa} ment by results was unsuited to conditions of acute distress* or actual famine ? 
or do you consider that, it started in time, relief can be adequately afibidod in cases of severe 
famine by works conducted throughout on a system of payment by results ? 

83. What taskwas exacted at the outset ; was it graduated to the class of w’o^'.ers or w^as 

the fuR t^i^k demanded from all j was any allowance made for the distance the workers had 
Come . ere subsequent changes of the task in the direction of greater leniency or greater 
seventy ; what weie the ciicumstances which led up to the changes, and with reference to ivhat 
classes of persons were they introduced ? ^ 

34*. Did your experience lead you to believe that the Rcale of wages adopted was 
a equa e, inadequate, or unduly liberal ? What in your exper^S^-, was its effect upon the 
con i^Jon ^ the workers ? Was there any evidence that the saved upon thoir 

earnings^ ^ id copper coin return freely to the banias on the works ? Please give reasons for 
your opinion, ° 
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55. Was a resfc day wage given, or could the workers earn more than the full wage 

in order to support themselves on the rest day ? Which, methfod does your experience lead you 
to prefer ? - " ^ . 

56, Does your experience lead you to consider that the minim urn wage is too high, and 
that fining for short work should be coutiuued down to the penal wage or to something 
between the penal and minimum wage ? 

87* Was the minimum wage allowed at the outset ; if not, was there a penal wage, and 
was there a tendency to fine down to it ? Did the penal wage anywhere become the wage 
generally earned ? if it did, to what do you attribute the fact, aud what were its effects ? 

8S, How often was payment made ; daily or weekly or at what other interval ? If weekly, 
did your experience lead you to think more frequent payment desirable and practicable ? 

39* When people first came on a relief work were they paid daily or at longer intervals ? 
Did you find that payment otherwise than daily threw the workers seriously into the debt of 
the Dunia ? 

40. To whom was payment made? to the individual or to the head of the gang? Which 
method did your experience lead you to prefer? 

41* Can you give, for two or three typical relief works, figures showing, at the time of 
greatest pressure, the number of relief workers earning — 

{a) the full wage, 

{h) the penal wage, 

• (c) a wage between the full and penal wage. 

Did people remain long on the works on the penal wage ? 

42. If a system of payment by results was*in force, was it one of the systems described 
in paragraphs 208 to 212 of the report of the Famine Commission of 1898, or in what respects 
did it differ from them ? 


^ 43. What was the maximum wage, and what arrangements were made for the relief of 
children^ or for the relief of weakly persons capable of some work ? Did the arrangements for 
the latter take the form of task work with a minimum wage, or piece work at favourable rates, 
and which' in your experience is preferable? 

44. Were Contractors employed at any stage of the fumioe ? 

45. Under the payment by results system were muster rolls kept up, or what arrangement 
was there by which on emergency the code task system could be promptly introduced ? 

46. Under whose orders was the prices scale for the calculation of the wages fixed ? On 
what grains was it based ? Were small variations in prices neglected ? 

47. Please trace distinctly the various steps adopte d in opening a relief work, admitting 
and classifying labourers, providing for dependants, pr ovidiug tools and plant, mat king out 
work and measuring it up, paying wages, imposing fines, conserving the water supply, aud 
arranging for hospital requirements, 

4S. Under whose orders were tasks and wages stiffened or relaxed, {ue.j the Collector, the 
Commissioner, the Famine Commissiouer or the Local Grovernment ? ) Kad the Collector or 
the Commissioner power to issue orders independently or had he to refer to higher authority. 
If he acted in anticipation of sanction was he often over-ruled. 

51. Were arrangements made at any time ''to draft people from large public to small 
village works ; what was the occasion calling fdr transfer; and with what success was the 
transfer achieved ? 

52 Wbafc part did the Email village^^rSsplayT5“th’e'soireme of relief ? 

58. What classes of works did they i^lude ? 

54. Were they conducted y 

{a) under the supervision of the Public Works Depai'tment, 
under the supervision of the Civil Agency, 

(i) by direct management, 

(ii) through landholders or by means of other non-official agency ? 

65. If conducted under (6) (ii/ of the last question, whafc arrangements were made 

{a) for laying down the work, ^ 

[b) for measuring it up, 

(c) paying wages ? 

How far were the landholders and others responsible administratively aud financially ; 
and under whose supervision was the work done? 

56, Was any attempt made to work the Code task system ? What scale of wages was 
adopted? Was employment gly^m to every one who wanted it, or only to special classes? 

57* Was any system ^^^^tion of applicants for relief tried ? If so, was it successful or 

nob? 

58, If large public and small village works existed close to one another, did either draw 
labourers from the other ? 



59, Did your experience lead you to form any definite opinions as to tbo desirability or 
otherwise of extending small 'village lelief works ? if so^ please state them, 

S?rxiA.L nnunr. ^ 

60, Are there many aborieinal tri!)es in your district? Were special tests applied to 
them? Were they forward to take relief or had relief to bo taken near their homes ? How - 
far were the racaBurcs taken successful ? 

61, Were forest and fodder works opened? How were these controlled and what 
classes did tiiey serve ? 

6S. Were able-bodied persons engaged at any time on works of pn\aie utility at public 
expense , weeding fields, etc.) ? and, if so, to what extent, at what stage, for how long and 
under uhat conttol ? 

63. Were special measures taken to relieve artisans (weavers and others) in their own 
crafts ? 

64. Did they show a reluctance to go on ordinary relief woiks; or were they physically 
unfit for ordinary labour ? 

65. If special relief measures for artisans were taken, wore they successful from Iho point 
of view of (o), jelief (ft) economy ; and uocs your oxpeiienee lead yon to c<»npicler that more 
might have been done in this re'^pect, under direct official control or wdth official assistance ? 

66. What measures wcie taken to prevent mortality ’of cattle and with what success? 

67. Were any operations undertaken for the supply of compressed grass to tracts suffering 
from scarcity of fodder ? 

Ghatuitotjs Belief. 

68. How were dependants relieved— 

(a) on large public works, 

(ft) on small village works, 
in cash or uncooked grain or with cooked food? 

69. Statistics have been called for, but which of the recognized forms of gratuitous relief 
was most employed in your district, and on what grounds was it chosen ? 

" 70. Did the distributicn of village relief in your district go beyond the classes mentioned 
in paragraph 14 1 of the report of the Famine Commissiou ol 1880 ? If so, were tbo recipients 
of gratuitous relief selected by persons with local knowdedge or were they admitted to relief 
because they complied with some test such as catiug cooked food ? Please enumerate the tests, 
if any, by which admission to gratuitous relief was restiicted, 

71. How many poor houses were open in your district, and when were they opened. 
What cia^^scs of people most freqticnted them ; and weie the numbers ever large ? 

72. Wert* poor houses used as depots for vagi ants and immigrants; and were persons 
who refused to work on relief works sene to poor houses as a punishmeut ? 

73. Weie measures taken periodically to weed out the poor bouses and send people to 
their homes or to relief works ? 

74. Statistics have been called for, but how many Icitohens were opened in your district, 
(n) before and (ft) after the rains broke ? What radius was a kitchen expected to serve ? 

75. What ration was provided and liow often were meals distributed, and at fixed or 
varying times? Were people compelled to feed on the premises or were they allowed to take 
food away ? 

76. WatiibyvJ'mit of diPtnnre from relief works fixed, within which civil kitchens could 
not be opened ? or were 

77. Was admission to kitchens free or restrict^,*; and if Ves trie what was the method 

of selection for admission ? 'v * 

74. What was the poor house ration and of whab^ain ; was it varied on occasion to meet 
the case of sickness or weakness ? 

75. W^ho drew up the village gratuitous relief lists^^^y whom were they checked; how 

often and by whom were the recipients inspected? ^ 

76. How was payment made, (^) in cash or grain, (ft) ^ daily, weekly, monthly or for any 
other period, (c) at the homes of the recipients or elsewhere ? 

77. To what persons except those mentioned in the Code was gratuitous villao*e relief 
given; for bow long and under what necessity ? 

78. What castes of cooks were employed ? Was any reluctance to take cooked food 
shown by any classes and at any stage ; and if so by what classes and at what, stage ? 

79. What persons were in charge of kitchens; what supervision and check was exercised 
over them ? 

^ 80, Were cheap grain shops opened; if so for what classes jind how was admission to 
' their benefit regulated ? Was this form of relief successful anVc^at did it cost ? 

81. Did cheap grain shops in any way discourage the importaftun of grain; or did they 
affect geneial prices? 
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SxtsdpJjITsions and remibsxons op land udvdndd* 

82. To wLat extent was land revenue in your distncfe (fl) suspended, (J) remitted? 

83. Upon what system were 8uch> remissions or suspensions based ? 'W;ere they based 
upon crop failare solely, or was the general capacity of the individual to pay also taken into 
account; and^ in the latter case, how, and by whom and upon whose information was that 
general capacity determined 

84-. Afc what stage were Buspensiqns and remissions determined ; after or before collection 
of revenue began ? 

85. In zemindarl tracts did suspensions or remissions of rent follow automatically upon 
suspensions and remissions of revenue ? If only part of the revenue of a village (or estate) 
was suspended, who decided what cultivators should receive remissions or suspensions ? 

86. Did you observe any facts tending to show that sutBcient relief by suspension or 
remission of revenue had not been given, or that such relief had been abused or had failed 
to reach the right persons ? 

General. 

87. If the number of persons in receipt of relief in your district at any >time exceeded 
ISper cent, of the population affected, please state briefly the reason for^t. 

88. Does your experience lead you to consider that relief was at any particular period 
excessive or. defective, and -what are ‘the gi;:ounds of your opinion ? 

89. To what classes generally did the people in receipt of relief belong ; did they 
include proprietors, State ryots, occupancy tenants, and other tenants with security of tenure, 
and, if so, to what extent ? 

90. In your experience were jeople more ready to come on relief than in former 
famines, and, if so, to what is this readiness attributable ? 

91. Did facts come to your notice indicating a contraction of private credit, or a 
reluctance of the people to exhaust their own resources before accepting State relief? 

92. Do you consider that the tests of the Code are sufficient to prevent persons not in 
need of relief from seeking it ? 

93. If you consider the tests of the Code are insufficient, what further tests would you 
propose ? Or do you consider any method of selection for admission to relief to be practicable ? 

94. What system of registration of births and deaths is followed ? 

95. Where statistics show a very high mortality, how far is that attributable to diseases 
connected with unsuitable or insufficient food ? 

96. How far was an impure or insufficient water-supply a cause of increased mortality, 
and what measures were taken to improve or extend the water-supply ? Was permanganate of 
potash used to disinfect wells and other sources of water-supply, and, if so, at what intervals 
of time ? 

97. What special sanitary arrangements were made— 


{«) on works; 

(^) at poor-houses ; 
(c) at kitchens ; 


and were they sufficient? Who supervised them ? 

98, Was there a regular inspection of the grain shops on the works, and 
inspection disclose the sale of inferior or unwholesome giain ? 

99, How far did the people supplement their food with wild products, and 
consumption of wild products any appreciable effect upon their health ? 

100, Did you observe much immigration from Native States ? Hiou^hly wha 


tion did such imm*p; \ 

101. with the mortality of the 
district; and ^wtj^Jtwas the effect of mortality upon the death-rate of the district? 

102. How were the orphans ^posed of at the end of the famine? Were they made 
over to friends, caste people, native Astitutions or missionaries ? 

103. Have you any suergestio^ to make regarding the classification of the objects of the 
Charitable Relief Fund in paragraph 527 of tiie report of the Pamine Commission of 1898 ? 
Can 3 ’’ou suggest any improvemij^s in the management of the fund ? 

104. Did you hear any complaints regarding the inability of the Railways to keep pace 

with the grain and fodder to the distressed districts? If so, plea^ specify the nature 

of the complaints. Was the local price of food raised by any defects in railway carriage? 

104(^). What arrangements were in force to keep you informed of the traffic ia food 
grains, W rail, .river and road ? Were the statistics reliable? What proportion of the assumed 
consumption of the people was imported ? 

105. Did you hear any complaints from employers of private labour, agricultoal or other, 

that owing to the attractions of relief works they experienced difficulty in obtaining 
labours ? # 

106. Has there been any change in the character of the crops sown of late years ? Has 




did that 


and had the 
vhat propor- 


that change taken the ^^ef— 

(a) an increa^PSdouble cropping ; 

(^) the substitution of food crops for more vrduablo crops or vice versd ? 
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107. Does tlio practice o£ paying wages in gram still prevail in your district ? Is 
the tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage ? Have cash wages risen in sympathy 
with the rise in prices ? 

108. To what extent have the provisions o£ the Famine Code been departed from ? Please 
specify the departures. Were they jnsti/iecl in your experience? 

109. Were Stuff Corps ofBcers employed in supervision? And were officers of the Native 
Army and non-commissioned officers of the British Amy employed in minor posts ? Can you 
suggest any other source from which supervising officers can be drawn ? 

110. How far was nou-offioial agency made use of during the famine? Was it 
successful ? And is there scope for its extension ? 

111. Please trace with great care the effect upon 

(1) the number of people seeking relief, 

(2) the death-rate, 

of any changes 

(a) the system of work (c.y., a change from Code task to payment-by-result» 
system), 

(i) the task, 

(c) the scale of wages, 

(r?) the mode of calculating fines, 

(c) the tests of necessity (such as the iosistence on a distance test, or compul- 
sory residence, or the drafting to distant works), 

and did these ohangeslead to disorganisation or wandering? 

112. Has your experience shown that the massing of people on large works tends to dis- 
organise family life, or to weaken social restraints, or to relax moral ties ? If so, can you 
suggest any means connected with the class or organisation of relief works whereby these 
evils may be removed or mitigated ? 


G. 1. 0. P, 0.— No. 88B R, & A.— 26-12.1900.--600.*— N. 0. P. 



Me. K. G. pantin, I.C.S., DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, BHANDARA. 


pTcsideni ^ — ^When did you join the district? 

A,~At the end of 1898. 

Q . — You were there the whole of 1898 and 1899 in charge of the district ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q. — Have you had any previous experience of Bhandara ? 

A, — No, 

' Q . — What parts of the provinces have you served in before ?“ 

A * — In the Nagpur District, in the Narsingpur District, 

Q. — What is the proportion of kharif to ria6i; cultivation in Bhandata ?‘ 

A. — Kharif preponderates in the proportion of seven hharlf to three rahi, 

Q . — Is there much double-cropping in the district ? 

A . — Yes ] there is a good deal of double-cropping, but I should not like to say how much 
• without figures, 

Q , — What is your principal kharif crop ? 

A. — ^Eice. 

Q.— ^hen.were you first apprehensive that there would be a crop failure ? 

A . — At the end of July, 

• Q. — Before- the orders of the Chief Commissioner reached you ? 

A.— Yes. 


Q . — What action did you take with a vie^y to ascertaining the extent of the crop failure ? 
A . — I ordered the patvjdriB to report the estimated outturn. 

Q. — You did not have a regular statement prepared ? 

' A.— No. 

Q . — Had you a regular sfatement made later on, in the usual way ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q , — What is the result of the actual partdl which you had made in October ? Dirt the 
ten per cent, which you give in your written replies, represent your first or your final estimate?' 
A.—Uy final estimate. , 

Q,*— Did you report the failure as ten per cent, before you took action ? 

A , — No ; I cannot say I did. 

Q. — How did prices stand in August, when you took action ? 

A , — They were not very high in August. I think that rice did not reach 12 seers till the- 
begin ning of September. 

Q. — Is rice the principal food of the people ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — They do not live upon judr ? 

A. — Not to a large extent. I think they do in certain parts, but to a small extent only. 

Q . — In October had the rise in prices become very marked ? 

• A. — Yes. By tbe end of September prices had risen to eight seers. 

Q. — Is there much well-irrigation in the district ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Before the the Government of did you 

take any action,? ^ 

A.— Np/feir,. ^ 

Q. — Onvreceipi,'what did you do? 

A, — I organized the Famine Super\^ng Staff and waited ; I did not start relief at once.^ 

Q, — ^Your unit was the^ato^ri; how many villages was the paUvdri responsible? 

A. — There was one paiwdn for^^r 12 villages. 

Q . — ^And over the patwdri ' 

A. — ^The Circle Officer. 

Q. — Over how many pahvdr 
A. — I should say about 12 o?T.5. 

Q. — And over the Circle Officer you had whom ? 

A. — ^The Charge Officer. 

Q. — Ho\^many Charge Officers had you in the district ?' 

A. — Nine Charge Officers. 

Q . — ^The were responsible for the administration- of gratuitous relief in the 

village ? cO ^ ♦ 

A. — ^Y'es, with the Circle Officer. 

Q . — Under the patwdv'^^ there- anybody ? 

A. — Nobody bctweei^^^^fand tJie muhuddam. 

Q. — Had the mw/cuddam any responsibilities ? 

A. — Yes, he was responsible for certain matters, such as the lists of village paupers. 

Q. — When did you begin to prepare your lists of village paupers ? 

A, — After the order of the 14tli of August. ' 

la 


?ad tbe Circle Officer charge? 



Q.~By wLat timo were tlioy prepared ? 

By the end of August. 

g _‘V\a)at shape did your first expenditure of public money on relief take ? 

A . — Village relief, cash relief. 

Q . — To whom was this cash relief distributed ? 

A.— To those who were unable to work, and who had no one able and willing to support 

Q, V’'ei’e these the persons whoso names had been mado out by the mitkiiddam ? 

A.— Yes. 

— You did not commence your relief with test-works ? 

A, — No. 

did the ordinary public works commence? 

A . — On the 15th October. 

Q.— So that from the e&d of August until tho 15tb October, this distribution of chari- 
table relief was going on ? 

A . — Not throughout the district. The lists wxre prepared by the cud of August, the 
relief began in various parts throughout September. 

Q, — From the beginning of September till the end of October? 

A. — Roughly. 

Q. — Jn the orders that were issued it was stated that under certain circumstances gratuitous 
relief was to be given to able-bodied i>QrBOus.. Was such relief distributed before the opening 
of relief works in October ? 

A. — No. ^ f 

Q. — Was September entirely a rainless month ? 

A. — I think there were two showers. It was not entirely rainless. 

Q.^'Wheuyou began your public w’orks, were they large public w’orks? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — How many did you start wdlh ? 

A. — -Four. 

Q, — Had you before hand marked out what number of largo relief works you rCv|uired 
in your district ? ^ 

A.-Yes. 

Q. — Your district is divided into how many tahslls ? 

A. — Three tahslls. 

Q , — Did you have relief works in each tabs'll ? 

A. — No, we did not go by the tahsll. Wo divided the district according to the road work 
available. 

Q. — ^You began with four relief works. Did you hegiu all four simultaneously ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What tract of country did those four works serve? AVere they pretty fairly distri- 
buted throughout the district? 

A, — There were two iu the north and two in the south. 

Q,— When you commenced your public works had you considered the possibility of having 
village works; or did it occur to you at a later interval to prepare for village works? 

A. — I forget at what period the village works were started. But it was very shortly 
after the public works. 'The idea was to let the public works serve alone for about a radios 
of 15 miles and to have village works to fill up the space outside that radius. 

Q. — ThQjdea of organization of village works came subsequently ? 

Q.— Yon began yourcm.t:v^-rA^ the lists. In what 

shape was it ? 

A. — It was in money doles to adults, and kit^^ns to the children. 

Q.— AVhat made yon think it necessary beyonoUho fact that there w\as crop failure ? Did 
you uotice any stragglers ; any beggars wandering abVut the country ? 

A. — No. 

Q . — Did yon, before commencing your distributiok establish auy poorliouses? 

A, — No. 

Q.— -The distribution of money doles would havc^'^ ofTcct of preventing people from 
wandering ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q--“Then the result up to that time, till October, is that \ou anticipated the oocurrence of 
distress from the fact that there had been crop failure, and you then proce^ied to make out 
your lists of people who were likely to need relief, as given in the Famine Code. You bad 
not made out these lists until the end of August. You then proceeded to distribute 
gratuitous relief. You did not test the necessity for relief works by opuing an^^works until 
the middle of October, when public works were generally opened ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q - — You went on 
distress ? 


r 'deuce of the existence of 


assumption; there was no clistiu^ 

A. — Except grain looting and the rise in prices. 

Q.— YTiat do you mean by_ grain looting ? How much grain looting was there ? 
A. It was extensive, but it was not accompanied by serious violence. 



Q . — Did you mean looting carts or looting houses ? 

A . — ^Looting carts. 

Q , — ^\yere there many cases? 

A . — There was a large number in September and October and then they ceased. 

Q * — Your system became more established. Did you in that primary stage give advances ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q, — Under the two Acts? Or were they advances outside the Acts ? 

A . — Only under the Agricultural Loans Act. 

Q. — What were they given for ? 

A , — For purchasing seed. 

Q , — ^Yon did not give advances for the purpose of digging wells? 

A, — No. 

Q. — Did it occur to you that the construction of Avells might be useful? 

A.— No. 

Q , — What was the character of the raM harvest ? 

A , — ^The mbi harvest was not good. ' 

Q , — ^AVastbe full area sown or a contracted area ? 

A . — Only G9 per cent, of the normal area I thinks and the outturn wjs only about IS or 20 
•per cent, of the normal. 

Q.— Had you cold weather rains ? 

A. — Not till late. We had them in February I tbink. 

Q , — ^Did yon increase your number of public works ? 

A. — Yes. We increased them- throughout October, 

Q. — What was the size of your charges? 

A. — About 5,000, 

Q . — Any higher? 

A. — ^Not then, later on there were. 

Q. — Did they reach ten or tw^elve thousand ? 

A, — think 8, COO was the limit. 

Q, — When they got up to 8,000, did you open another work ? 

A. — A subsidiary work, under a Work Agent, was started ; and in another case drafting to 
village works was tried. 

Q. — ^When did you commence drafting to village works ? 

A. — Wc did some drafting in Janunry. 

Q. — ^You commenced your village works in January ? 

A. — We had some works before that. 

Q , — Then you did not preserve any clear line of demarcation between the time in which 
public Avorks Avere to be utilized and village works utilized ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — Yon had both going on at the same time ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Did that practice continue right through ? 

A. — Y es. 

Q. — People who came to work brought dependants wutli them, I think. Were they people 
who were not able to \vork ? 

A. — Yes. 


Q. — On what system were your Avorks ? Were they on the pieee -work system or task-work ? 
A. — There was a species of piece-work which they call intermediate system. 

- Q. — Did you give fin wage ? r-r 

A. — In some camps. 

Q. — ^Dkl you giA^'e pco*{)1e permission to on Aveek days so much more than the ordinary 
wage as taken on the whole period would be^uivalont to the Sunday wage ? 

A. — No sir ; Ave did not have that sys^fm. 

Q! — Did the people do the full task earn the full Avage ? 

A. — Not at first. But the fining w^^)artly due to want of organization in the carrying. 
This was rectified, 

. Q. — Did you haA^e weakly gangs^^ 

A. — Only a few at first. • I thii^^he number inclined to increase, but I am not sure. 

Q . — On the whole did it sfcrike/l^u that the wages earned by the people were sufficient ? 
A.— Yes, / . . 

Q. — Was there any sign ofi^ynaciation or was there any indication that the wages given 
were more than^ufficient? 

A. — There was no trace of emaciation, I do not think there wa? any indication that the 
wages Avere more than suffioieut, 

Q. — gi'uiu dW you regulate your scale of prices on ? 

A. — On rice. 

Q. — That was not the cheiU}<5^rain in your district on which the common people lived ? 
A. — It is one most com^^f^^sed. 

Q. — The labourer classed Do they eat rice ? 

A, — The majority do, except in the south of tlie district. 

Is judr cheaper than rice ? 

A. — It was generally. 



A 


Q.— Did you compel people to live uiwn tlio works, or did you 'allow them to rolnrn to 
their vilkiges at niglit ? , 

u4.— They wore allowed to return to tlicir villages at night. 

(J.— Had you any reason to tliink that by allowing them to return .at night there were 
people coming to the works, wlio otherwise would not have come ? 

A.—l think it very likely that, if they had been forced to live in the camps, fewer would 


have come. 

Q._^Vould it be a substantially smaller number ? 

yl.— Yes. 

Q. — As much as 20 per cent.? 

A* — Yes. 

Q. — Do yon think that this 20 per cent. ^vouId have gone \rithcmt relief if they had had 
to remain on relief works? 

— ?^o ; I do not like to say as largo a number ns that. 

Q. — Do you think tliat some people within a margin of 20 per cent, might have pnllctl 
through without corning to your relief works if they had been deterred from coming by the 
conditions of residence in the camp ? 

A . — I should say about 10 per cent. 

Q, — But substantially with the exception of that margin you do not think that people 
came to your relief works, who could have done without it ? 

A. — That is so. 

Mr. Nickoleon. — The numbers on relief included very few of the cultivating classes ? 

A. — Yes. Timt is my experience. 

The President — Wc arc justified in inferring that the circumstances of the relief 
administration w^ero such as to ])ermit some persons who could do without relief, possibly ten 
per cent., to have access to relief? 

A.~Ye.s. 


Q, — T notice from the figures given here that Ihcro was no great diminution in the 
number of the labouring ]ico])Ig on relief at the time the ra6t harve-jt was gntherc<k 
Did the gathering of the rabi harvest have any etTect in a decrease of the pressure upon 
you ? 

A . — I should say practically none. 

Q. — Your rail is liarvest^ed, I suppose; in March? 


A. — Yes. 

Q. — The numbers on works decreased from the end of March. Do yon attribute that to the 
rah^J or In what ? 

A. — I at(ribute that tatho cultivators’ labourers going away to their fields. 

Q , — In May and June. Is there much field labouring in ilay and June ? 

A. — They were preparing the fields for sowing, 

Q. — Well, that is just wdiat I want. You think the decrease of labourer^^, which your 
figures sliow from March otiwards, is duo to an expansion of agricultural labour ? 

A . — h think so. 

Q. — The rc-cstablishmcnt of the ordinary conditions of agricultural life ? 

A. — I think so, 

Q, — Well, then to what do you attribute, Mr. Pantin, the enormous increase in gratuitous 
relief from June onwards. 

A. — I think it is duo to- free admission to kitchens. 

Q. — policy regarding the general establishment of kitchens begin. Prom 

what daf 

A. — It was to 

it, fto to speak, during May. 

Q. — Were kitchens established in every vi 
A. — No. One kitchen was cstablislied for rnnaclius of three miles. 

Q. — Every person who went to the kitchen cohld get food without question ? 

A. — Yes, I 

^Vhat is your own opinion, l\Ir.. Pantin, np\ o,this point. Do you think that if thino-s 
had been allowed to find their own level, and n the rains came on persons had been 
allowed to go back to their ordinary occupations tlV would have been absorbed and that 
there would have been no necessity for such a large v^tribution of gratuitous relief in tho 
kitchens ? \ 

A. — I do not think tlie demand for agricultural labour^/xe sufficient. 

Q. — ^^Vhat ^vas the quantity of land cultivated last ^ 

A. — T can only tell you approximately >soino 85 per cent: of the normal 
Q. — Don’t you tliink that would liave been enough for the ordinary agricultural labourers ? 
A. — There was an enormous decrease in the traiisplanlcd rice area : it was about 200 000 
acres below normal. ^ ’ 


projxiratioa was made for 

Intcc ? 


Q.— How many people does it take to transplant the length of rice: what length of 




time ? 

A. — I cannot say. 

^ Persons camo to kitekeas and took away food with 

A, — did not find them doing that to a large extent. 







Q* ^ Did peoplo objf^ct to come to a kitclieobocaiiSG of their caste or wei*e matters so arrang- 
ed that in kitchens people of one caste could eat together? 

jI— C ertain arrangements were made. Saj^^'for separate cooking for two castes or 
three castes. 

Q. — Did you have Brahmin cooks ? 

A. — No, very few Brahmin cooks ; mostly Mahars. 

Might you have choked off a lot, of people from your kitchens by choosing cooks of 
the less high castes ? 

A . — I think so. ^ • 

Q. — Would that have been dangerous having regard to the character of the people that 
required relief? 

A , — think it would have been dangerous to have only Mahar cooks. 

Q. — But on the whole you are of opinion that the distribution of cooked food in these 
kitchens was overdone ? 

A , — It was overdone when the highest number was on relief. 

Q. — In this distribution of village relief did you endeavour to associate with yourself 
the respectable men of the village ? 

ul.— No. 

Q. — If grain or cash doles bad boon substituted for kitchen relief, do you not think you 
mighty have effected a certain saving by associating these respectable people with you in^he 
administration of village relief, and that they would have restricted the distribution of villao-e 
relief to those persons who wanted it ? 

A. — No : I do not think that. 

Q. — ^Do you say that from your experience of this famine ? 

A. — ^I' speak generally ; I think I could not make them responsible. 

Q. — the experiment tried ? 

A, — No ; not in this district. 

Q . — In no case was the experiment of associating the headmen of villages or the land- 
lords, to take upon themselves the administration of village' relief, tried? 

No. • 


Q. — ^It was all worked through official agency ? 

A. — Yes.^ 

Q . — When did your relief operations cease? 

A , — They practically ceased entirely at the end of November; but there were still a few 
thousands in December. 

Q. — Had you any poorliouscs? 

A * — I bad no regular poorhouses. 

Q. — ^Did your famine administration cease, by knockjng off individuals or by closing the 
relief in whole villages at once ? 

— By knocking off individuals. 

Q. — At what time did you suspend the revenue? 

A . — At the beginning of June, . 

Q. — Did you suspend any revenue for the khartf of 1899 ? When was the revenue on the 
Jcharlf of 1899 due ? 

A. — ^In February. 

Q. — Did you collect the revenue in February 1900 ? 

A , — Only a very small percentage. 

Q. — Before February, was there any suspension ? 

A. — Th(? revenue was informally suspended. * _ 

Mr. Bourdillon . — At the ead-o£^^eJ^pt weather all thejngjiyblic wo-^^;;^i‘h'l3losed? 

A.— ^*Yes» ' - 

Q . — And the people were sent. off. Wa^fo not possible to have carried on the works? 

A. — ^I do not think it would have been ^sible, for they were all earthworks. 

Q.— It has been stated that village w^ks were not possible. Is that the experience of 
your own district ? 

A. — I think so. The earth gets clog^d after a heavy fall of rain. 

Q. — I do not mean when the rains hJ begun|; but until they began ? 

A. — It was intended that until thc^in fell they should be kept on. 

Q . — You closed up all village in expectation of the rainfall ? 

A , — At the end of May. 

Q , — Then I see it was also a^umed that there would be no work for the able-bodied, 
because tlie malguzdrs coukl^no^py for it. Was it your experience in your district that the 
nialgucdr.^ were'^ pressed could not afford to pay for labour? 

A. — Yes. I do not tbinkTiey could have paid for labour. 

Mr- Nicholson . — ^I understana this year there has still been a certain amount of shortage 
in the area s^n ? 

A. — Ve^ considerable shortage. 

Q . — ^Vhat percentage? 

— Xhe entire Zc/tari/ 85 per cent, of the normal, but the wheat itself is, only 

53,000out of 129, 000 acres. ^ 

Q, — Then there is a shortage of crop, both hliarif and rahi; can you give us the reason? 
Is it due to want of seed ? 



/X- 

A , — It was due to tho want of Fcod. 

Q, — Was there any difficulty of getting seed ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q, — Wixs any large stock of seed imporlcd ? 

A , — Fairly largo. 

Q. — Was taqavi granted for tho seed in the current year? 

A. — Yes. 

. Q . — ^yas it granted under the ordinary iaqaviTuloB or under a special adnj)tatlon of them 

on joint I'ospoii'-ibihty ? * 

A . — On joint responsibility. 

Q , — Were the people able in that way to get seed on easier tenns than tisinl from the 
denlcjs; did they buy their seed jointly from tho dealers or individually? 

' A . — They bought individually. 

Q , — Would your experience suggest any extension of tho system of advances in joint res- 
ponsibility ? 

A. — Well, I hardly think so. I doubt whether tho people would bo held re*pouaiblo 
Vilien the lime came. 



Answers by R. G. PANTIN, Esq., I. .C S., Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara, 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. I. — ^The outlook was not altogether gloomy. The cropped area, which had 
suffered considerably in the famine of 1 896-97, w^as well on the way to recovery. The rice 
of 1897 had been excellent, and of 1898 good, while the rabi had been not worse than 
indifferent. 

Q. 2. — No ; 75 per cent of the normal cutivated area was sown. The normal cultivated 
area is the area of 1893-94, before the bad seasons began. 

Q. 3. — (^) The average rainfall of the district during the rainy season is 52*96 inches, 
(i) The actual rainfall of the district during the rainy/ season was 2i’28 inches equivalent to 
42 per cent, (t:) The rains ceased in October 1899. [d) The distribution of the rainfall as 

compared with tlie average is noted below : — ' 



Bhandara Tahsil, 

Sakoli Tahsil. 

Tirora 

Tahsil. 


Actual. 

, Average. 

Actual. 

Average. 

Actual, 

Average, 

June 

475 

i ; 

672 

S'09 

571 

6*09 


Jnly 

3*21 

15-82 1 

2-36 

17*01 

4*1 8 

18-38 

Augirst 

9*30 

18*36 

io*s8 

18 20 

9*92 

16-89 

September 

4*02 

1207 

f 

6*01 

! 

i 

I o'S 3 

4 ’S 8 

13 55 


Q. 4. — 10 per cent 

Q. 5, — The following depend exclusively on agriculture — 

(a) as petty cultivators, 37*8 per cent of the population. 

{b) as labourers, 14*9 per cent, of the population. 

Q. 6. — Necessity of relief was assumed from the fact of crop failure plus deterioration 
of condition observ'ed among the people. When Public Works Department camps were 
opened on October 15th, the test of submitting to the intermediate system was applied to all 
who sought relief in those works. The test of inability to work and having no one able and 
willing to protect one was imposed in the case of gratuitous relief. 


Q. 7. — Crop failure and actual observed deterioration in condition were the facts which 
led me to think relief-machinery must be set in motion. To these must be added a certain 
rise in prices and the commencement of grain-lootings throughout the district. 


8. — Village relief n‘n9 relief undertaken, 

plied after Public Work's Di^artment camps were opened 'was the extent to 

— Jfe)lic Works Department Camps were opened, the 

test was enquiry in villages as to need ^relief by inspecting Charge and Circle Officers, 


Q. Lists of Public Worjj 


Department works were ready. 


Q. TO. — Large public worka.^re to be the backbone of the relief system. There was 
no regular programme of villaA^ works in reserve from the beginning, but tanks requiring 
repairs were noted in the Cird^nd Famine Note-books, 

Q , 1 1 . — Sequent ^ ^ rjftJTo ws : — 

(/z) Opening Government forests. 

( 5 ) O^anisation of private charity (through mukaddams). 

^ (c) Kitchens-— 


1. Elsev 




2. On works. 


(zf) Organisation of private charity (in towns), 
(z?) Poor-houses, 



There were no test-works properly so cAllctl. Private charjty in villages had been 
evoked at the very beginning as a preliminary to village relief, which was only begun when 
private charity failed. Subscriptions in towns to charitable objects were not elicited 
till November. 

Q. 12.— In September 1899, the nine Revenue Inspectors^ Circles of vAnch tbc district is 
composed were split up into 22, and Inspectors or Circle Officers placed in charge. Over these 
were Charge Officers of the Tahsildar type of official, at nrsi:six, and afterwards mne, for the 
district, and over these Extra-Assistant Commissioners. They had inspection and control 
for the four objects specified. 

Q. 13. — Yes. Rupees 32,262 w'crc advanced under the Agriculturists* Loans Act for 
sowdngkultha, wheat, linseed, gram and ringni, &c., in the months of September and October 
1899. They were chiefly advanced to poor cultivators, repayable in whole in one instalment, 

with the usual rate of interest, vts., Rs. 6-4-0 per annum* 

Q, 14.— Irrigation wells arc made, and llicrcforc I presume can* be made to a small 
extent only, their place being taken by tanks. 

Q. 15. — Labour was not the first criterion of tbc need for relief. Public Works Depart- 
ment works were the first started. 


g. 16.-- 

Q. 17.— - 
Q. iS.- 


No test-works. 


Q, 19. — Public works under the Public Works Department were opened first, not 
small village works. 

Q. 20. — The direct control of these works was in the hands of the Executive Engineer, 
the Deputy Commissioner having general control only. 

I therefore leave the majority of this group of questions to the Executive Engineer to 
answer. 


Q. 21. — ^Thc work and the charge were synonymous. A maximum of was fixed 

beforehand for the charge, but it was found in practice possible to work with larger numbers 
(up to 8,000) ; when numbers reached inconvenient limits, drafting was done to village works 
or to another charge, or subsidiary’ works were started. 

Q. 22.-y 

> See No. 20 above, 

Q- 23.-3 

Q. 24. — I have in the cold weather, to a relief- 

camp, but the vast majority, I should say almost all the hot \vcathcr and rains, wove from 
neighbouring villages, say not more than 6 miles nC from the head-quarters of the work, 
but from where work was going on. I should put i^milcs radius as the limit which a large 
public work may be expected to serve, on the grourvi that you can*t expect people to come 
from a greater distance. \ 

Q. 25. — The Deputy Commissioner had general in all matters affecting the 

efficiency of relief. The Public Works Department were dependent as regards professional 
matters. ‘ 

Q. 26.— There was a Civil Officer for each charge taken the Naib-Tahsildar class, 
receiving pay Rs. 100 — 150. The local representative of the Works Dcoartinent or 

Avork agent was subordinate to him. 

The Civil Officer-in-charge had full authority to assure himself tjjat the orders of 
Government were being complied with as regards matters specified at the end of pliragraph 
426 of the Famine Commission Report of 1898. 

Q. 27 and 28. — Please sec remarks 20 above. 

Q, 29 —Classification of labourers and wage scale first adopted was that recommended 
in paragraphs 445 and 456 of the ‘ Famine Commission Report, of 1898. In January igoo 
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(Secretariat Circular No. F-4T, dated the 22nd January 1900), some departures ^Ye^e made, 
chiefly ; — 

(a) Diggers were given a 19 chittak \Yage instead of 20 chittaks. 

(b) Limit of age of adults was raised from I2 to 14 years. 

(c) All women to be classed as carriers. 

Changes were in my opinion justified from administrative and economical point of view. 

Q 30. — In my experience the classification of women with the less robust species of 
male and payment accordingly which was adopted was satisfactory. Women with children at 
the breast under one year should be classified apart alike from men and other women, and 
given light work. 

Q. 31, — Payment by results by the intermediate system w'as observed in this district 
throughout the famine. 

Q. 32. — 1 consider that relief can be adequately afforded when distress is acute by such 
a system, if started in time. 

g. 33 — See No. 20 above. 

Alterations in task depended on the amount of fining and the condition of workers on 
each work. Similarly, the task itself varied in earthwork with class of soil and length of 
lead, and in metal-breaking with the hardness of the metal! The task was graduated to the 
class of workers. No allowance was made for distance workers had to come. 


Q. 34. — The wage scale originally prescribed was, I think, as it stood, unduly liberal. 
I say this because it \Yas afterwards in January reduced with no deteriorating effect on the 
%vorkers. Some of the workers saved upon their earnings in cases where a complete family of 
five workers were all on the work together. Such a family might earn up to Rs. 12 a month, 
upon which they must have saved. I also found cases of men on the works saving and sending 
pice to their aged relatives in the village. When, however, a scale cheaper than the actual 
price current was adopted, and the wages of diggers was reduced from 20 to 19 chittaks, I 
doubt whether the scale was unduly liberal, if the case of single individuals as well as of 
families working together is considered. 

Q* 35 * — The giving of the rest-day wage should depend upon the general condition of 
the workers, and this was the criterion adopted. 


Q. 36.- 7 

["The minimum wage was never enforced. 

Q. 37 - 3 

Q- 38, 39, 4O1 4L 42; 43; 44 and 45.— Please see No. 20. 

- 

Q. 46. — The prices scale for the calcularion^rif^^^ ^^r^Aca^under the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner. It was based oi^he cheape^" grain available and in common use 
amongst the people in this district — ric^ Very small fluctuations were neglected. 

Q. 47,— Please see No. 20. 

Q. 48. — The Deputy Commr^yner had power to alter tasks without reference or 
sanction, and to alter wages withc^r sanction, but reporting to the Commissioner for approval, 

Q, 51* — Owing to the CMpded state of the Public Works Department works arrange- 
ments were sonietimesjnade^ draft coolies to village works with fair success. A fair 
proportion ifached aluT^^^^ed to the village work, but several stayed on the way and 
eventually probably drifti^^ack to the Public Works Department camp to which they had 
become used. 


QJ®^52. — Small village works played a supplementary part in the scheme of relief. 

Q 53. — Repair of ta^i^^d sinking kacha wells were the chief forms of village work. 


Q. 54 —They were conducted under the supervision of the Civil agency through land- 
holders, A few also as annexes to Public Works Department works by Public Works 
Department, 




o 
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Q. 55.— Laying down of work was arranged In consultation by the Charge , Officer and 
the miguzar. The malguzar measured it up and paid wages daily. Workers were divided 
into small family gangs of from 2 to 7 members. The task was fixed by the Clinrgc ^Officer 
in consultation with the malguzar of so many pasoris per rupee according to the lead and 
lift and the quality of the soil. The pasori measures usually 7i cubic feet. A 

daily register was" kept by the malguzar showing work done by and amount paid to each 
gang. On visiting the work every 10 days or so the Circle or Charge Officer measured the 
work'and questioned the coolies as to receipts, comparing the results with the register. If 
the results were satisfactory the malguzar's advance was renewed. 

The Charge and Circle Officer .supervised the work. 

The exact responsibility of the malguzar was never defined, .and I rarely found it 
necessary to enforce it. They required constant supervision, but acted on the whole very 
fairly. 

Q, 56, — No Code task system was adopted. 

Wages were paid at so many per rupee, the number being so adjusted as to 

give the workers roughly one pice less than what would be obtained on a Public Works 
Department work, in view of the fact that the work was near the homes of the labourers. 

Employment was given only to those of the surrounding villages and in need of relief 
on tickets obtained from the Charge or Circle Officer, 

Q. 57.— Selection w.as made as above. It was successful. Where a village was equi- 
distant from a Public Works Department work and a village work, there was a tendency 
to prefer the Public Works Department work on account of the higher pay. 

Q. 58.— As far as possible it was arranged that large public and small village works 
did not exist near one another ; where they did, tasks were arranged so that neither drew 
labourers from the other. 

Q, 59. — In my experience it is desirable to extend small village works. The improve- 
ment in tanks, which is the result, is more remunerative than indefinite multiplication of roads. 
The work is congenial to the people, and above all it keeps thcn\ in their villages. It enlists 
the services of malguzars in the work of relief. The district is one in which the scope for 
tank w^ork is extensive. 

Q. 60. — There arc few aboriginal tribes, and those there arc, arc little more shy than 
the average rural population. Special tests were not applied and were not necessary. 

Q. 61.— Fodder works were opened. They served the adjacent population and were 
controlled by the Charge and Circle Officers, 

Q. 62. -Able-bodied persons were employed at the public expense in transplanting 
and weeding fields during the rains. The numbers never exceeded 16,233, flic cf 
relief lasted from the middle of July till the end of September, the average on this form 
of relief being u?i^it, 12, 000. The work \vtis controlled by Charge and Circle Officers working 
through the malguzaff'^'^ii^wi^.:.'^ 

^ Q. 63 — Special measures \ycre taken to rclie\C the fine weavers of Bhandara town at 
their own craft, 363 being the highest number so relieved at any one time. 

Q. 64. — The weavers showed at first a rcluctanccyo go on ordinary relief-works, but 
few of them were physically unfit for the work carrier on at Public Works Department 
camps. Weaver relief was confined to the fine-cloth we\c^rs only, and ‘the majority of the 
remainder eventually went to the Public Works DepartmX^ 'camps, 

Q. 65. — From the point of view of relief the measures tX on were successful. Seventy- 
two thousand three hundred and four day-units were relievco^t a cr^st of Re. 0-1-3 per 
head per day. Cloth worth Rs. 113-4-0 was sold to the public, XLCvcloth worfrV Rs. 4,437 
is left in stock, which it is expected will be sold in February as as the marriage season 
commences and there is a demand for cloth. If the price is obtained, the cost of establishment 
and contingencies, Rs. 270, will be the only cost to Government, and thcc'^elicf may., be said 
to be economical. I do not think that more might have been done. 

Q. 66.~-Six thousand nine hundred and fifteen tons oP^t^'c were cut and stacked. 
There was little mortality amongst cattle, and what there was was from cattle disease, ' not 
from want of fodder or water. 


Q. 67.-N0. 


Q. 68.““Dcpendants on large public works were relieved by cooked food. 

Dependants on village works were relieved by cooked food at a kitchen in the village, 
save in the rare cases where there was no kitchen in the village, in which case they were 
relieved by village cash relief. 

Q. 69. — Kitchens were the most employed form of gratuitous relief. They were chosen 
because the taking of cooked food in a kitchen was considered a better guarantee of want 
than the acceptance of a cash dole. 


Q. 70. — ^Village relief did not go beyond the classes specified. 


Q. 71. — There were no poordiouscs proper existing during the famine, only poor-house 
hospitals or pauper wards attached to dispensaries. 


There were four of these opened as follows:— 
Gondia 

Tumsar ... ... 

Bhandara 

Sakoli ... 


November 1899* 
February igoo. 
May I goo. 
September igoo. 


Diseased paupers frequented them. The number were never large, rarely exceeding 12 
at any one pauper ward, and never exceeding 61 at all at one time. 


Q. 72. — No; no. 
Q- 73*— Yes. 


Q. 74.— -Before the rains broke 215 kitchens were opened. After the rains broke 260. 

A kitchen was expected to Serve a radius of three miles. But in rains radius reduced. 

Q* 75* — The ration provided was according to Mr. Fuller’s scale as per margin. Meals 

Measures. Chittaks. provided twice a day at lo A. M. and 

— 3 ^ 0 4 p, M. People were compelled to feed on 

Children 14 years to to years ... 2% lY- . it 1 . ^ 1 

„ 8 „ to 10 „ ... 2 6 tfe premises and were not allowed to take 

»» 7 to 4 „ ... 4 )^ 

„ below 4 years ... i 3 


food away. 


Q. 76.— No limit of distance was fixed within which Civil kitchens could not be opened. 
Some Civil kitchens were opened close to relief-works. 


Q. 77. — Admission to kitchens was free from^ middle June to August. Before 

that it was restricted to the classes entitled to village cash lelief under the Code. 

Q, 74.<^The ration given at the j^per ward was, if the patient was well enough, the 
same as that given at the kitchen, supplemented or varied according to the requirements of 
the disease by the Hospital Assista^w ^ 

Q. 75.— The village gratuito.yrelief lists were drawn up in rough by the patwari in 
concert with the mukaddam. J^ji^ctions for actual relief were made from this list by the 
Circle Officer. 

The lists were clieckedJ^ the Charge Officer and superior Inspecting Officers. 

The r%:ipients wbj^ijj^ected once in 10 days by the Circle Officer, later every 15 <^ays 
and 18 days in the rain5^easonj and as often as possible by the Charge Officer and Superior 
Officers. 

Q. 76,— Payment was made 
( 5 ) Monthly. 

(c) At the homes of the recipients 
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Q, 77.'U-To none, 

y8.— Various castes according to the prevalent caste - of the village, but chiefly 
Marars and Kunbis. 

Certain reluctance to take cooked food during the earlier stages of the famine was 
evinced by all castes, especially Sonars, Kalars, Koshlis and Mussalmans. Later the 
prejudice, for which a preference for cash doles was largely responsible, was largely broken 
through. But the castes above named stand out in my memory, as many members of them 
refused to go to kitchens till the last. 


Q. 7g. — During the first six months of the famine, whilst the numbers at kitchens were 
comparatively small, the charge of kitchens was entrusted to the police, to schoolmasters and, 
in some cases, to mukaddams, unassisted. Afterwards when the numbers increased the 
police and schoolmasters were in most cases given the assistance of a muharir, and in villages 
where there was no school or outpost, charge was transferred from the mukaddam to a 
muharir paid according to the numbers attending from Rs. 20 to 8 per mensem. 

The Charge and Circle OlTicers supervised the kitchens, checked accounts and paid bills 
Q. 80.-1 

> No cheap grain sliops were opened. 


Q. 82. — Out of a total land revenue demand of Rs. 5 i 03 i 0 I 7 j ^ 4 j 32 » 4*7 

was suspended. 

The question of remission of all or a portion of this sum is under consideration 

Q. 83.— Suspensions were proportioned to percentage by which the cropping and outturn 
of principal crops fell short of the normal, each village being considered separately. 
The general capacity of the individual to pay was not taken into account. 

Q. 84. — Suspensions were determined before collections actually began, 


Q- 85. — In zamindari tracts suspensions of rent followed automatically upon suspensions 
of revenue. 

The malguzar or inferior proprietor apportioned the amount to be recovered amongst 
his tenants. 


Q. 86.* — 1 did not observe any facts tending to sliow that sufficient relief by suspension 
had not been given or that relief had been s^bused or failed to reach the right persons. 

Q. 87. — The numbers in receipt of relief in this district exceeded 15 per cent, of the 
population of thca6ytSz'^--roughly from the beginning of March ^ill the end of August, but it 
never reached 19 per cent. 

I ascribe the excess to the severity of the distre^. 

Q. 88. — I think relief was never defective, but pey-aps very slightly excessive (a) in 
March when the numbers at Public Works Department y.mps were at /;heir height, and (^} 
in July and August when kitchen numbers were at their ly v";ht. 

* 

My reasons for thinking work relief at one time somewlUy excessive are: — 

(1) A few substantial tenants, men with four bath or m)to.,^were met with on such 

works. 

(2) At some camps, though the workers were being fined severely, they did not lose 

in condition. 

(3) If a whole family went on relief it could and did earD;;:.vo to 12 a month, whicli 

was probably more than it required. My reason it>l^\inking ki 


ing kitchen relief at 

one time somewhat excessive, was that in some villa^^s I found persons feed- 
ing there whose appearance led me to suppose they did not meed relief. 


Generally spei^king, however, I do not think relief of either kind w, 


as excessive. 


c 
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Q. 8g.— Almost all on relief were labourers, chiefly Mahars, both the casual day-labourer 
^nd the servants of poorer tenants and malguzars. There were very few tenants and they 
almost entirely of the pettiest kind, persons with two bullocks and of ordinary tenure. I 
came across very few of higher status. But I remember a few malguzars, all of Them men 
'who owned so fractional a share in their villages as to occupy practically no higher status 
than a poor cultivator. 

Q* 9^* — I gi^'cn reasons under No, S8 to suppose that certain persons came on 

relief before exhausting their last farthing, 

Q. 92 and 93. — I consider the tests of the Code generally sufficient. But as regards 
Public Works Department relief-works, I think a trial might be made of admitting strong- 
looking persons living within 6 miles of the part where work is going on by ticket only 
obtained from the Civil Charge Officers, who would only give such a ticket after ascertaining 
in the village that the applicant was in need of relief. 

Q- 95* — High mortality is attributable to a small extent only to diseases connected 
with unsuitable or insufficient food. 


Q. 96. — Impure and insulficient water-supply was responsible to a small extent only 
for the high, mortality, in so far as it encouraged cholera brought by infection from 

other places. The water-supply was in fact not so very sliort, everything possible having 
been done to encourage the sinking of kacha wells by the villagers and malguzars, and a large 
number of kacha wells having been sunk at Government expense as village works. 

Permanganate of potash was used to disinfect wells. 

Q. 97. — In pauper wards, which as stated above rarely contained more than 82 inmates,^ 
ordinary sanitary arrangements were made by the Hospital Assistant in charge, who was 
provided with a sweeper for the purpose. 

At large kitchens* a sweeper was entertained to keep the surroundings clean under 
the supervision of the person in charge of the kitchen. As no one lived in the kitchen there 
was no difficulty, and I never found either poor-house hospitals or kitchens in an unsanitary 
condition, and in the majority of kitchens no sweeper was necessary. , 

Q. 98. — The grain shops were inspected adequately. Rarely such inspections disclosed 
the sale of inferior or unwholesome grain. 

Q. 99. — So far as it came to my notice, food was supplemented very little by wild 
products. 


Q. 100. — ^There was practically no immigration from Native States. 

Q. 10 1. — See above. 

Q. 102, — The orphans are not yet disposed of. 

Q. 103. — I Iiave no suggestions. 

Q. 104 — I heard complaints of the Wh price charged by the Railway Company for 
carrying karbi to Berar. But I cannot s^^that the high price of this or of imported grain 
was due to any defect in railway workir^. 

Q, 104 f/7). — Exports and impori^by road into Bhandara town reported by the munici- 
pality weekly, information being on octroi levied and octroi refunds granted. The 

information was fairlv reliable so concerned Bhandara town. 


Q. 105. — No. I heard : 
attractions of relief-works thgx 


pm plaints from employers of private labour that owing to the 
jcperienced dilBculty in obtaining labourers. 


Q. 106.— There has^i^ a substitution of broadcast for transplanted rice, and a shrink- 
age in the area under wn^t and linseed. The cultivation of juar and tur has increased. 
There has been decease in double-cropping. Area double-cropped in 1893-94 was 216,187 
acres, inTSgg-igoo, 7,325 acres only. Rice transplanted has shrunk from 392,4^7 186,852 

acres, while broadca^ has increa^^ed from 104,915 acres to 126,382 acres. Wheat has 
decreased from 129,3/7 ac^^^3?^3,i88 acres, 

Q. 107. — The ipictice of paying wages in grain still survives in this district. I did not 
find any tendency to substitute a cash for a grain wage. Cash wages on transplanting v^otc 
lower than those paid in ordinary years despite rise in prices. 





Q. io8. — One of the chief departures from the provisions of the Famine Code was the 

S recedence in time given to village relief which was justified by the commencement of the 
istress in the rainy season at a time when work relief was inconvenient. 

Q. no. — Non-official agency was made use of in employment of malguzars as managers 
of village works. 1 do not think there is any scope for its extension. 

Q. I n. — There was no change in the system of work. I could not find that such changes 
as occurred in the task, the scale of wages, or the mode of calculating fines, had any efiect 
on the number of people seeking relief or the death-rate. 

Drafting to a distant work led but little to wandering. I cannot say that it affected the 
death-rate. 

Q. II2.*— Nothing has come to my notice to indicate that the massing of people on 
large works tends to disorganize family life or to \Yeaken social restraints or to relax moral 
ties. 


BhandarA: 

The A^th January 1901 



R. G. PANTIN, 
Offg. Deputy Commissioner^ 


Bhaiidara* 



ME. S. W. COXON, DEPUTY COMliffSSIONEE, CHANDA. 


The President. — Wbat percentage of the normal did the hharlf of 1899 represent? 

A . — The rice was practically wiped out. The^other Ickarif crop was about 60 ; American 
notation. 

Q. — What crops constitute the hharif harvest in your district? 

A . — Eice and judr. 

Q, — 'RlcCfjvdr, millets^ maize^ I suppose? 

A . — To a ver}" small extent maize. 

Q . — Out of 100 acres what proportion would be rice ani of what proportion would all the 
other crops be ? 

A . — Rice would take up about 60 per cent. 

Q . — And all the others about 40 ? What is the average yield of rice? What percoutao'e of 
a normal crop was the rice yield of 1899 ? 

A, — Nothing. 

Q . — You had a 5-inch fall of rain out of an average of 8 inch in June. You had only 
-2 inches out of 16 in July, and you had 9 iuclies out of 13 in August, and you had nearly 8 
inches out of S inches in September. That would bo something ? 

A, — Well, the defective rainfall in July was a serious obstacle. It withered all the rice 
crops. 

Q . — At the end of August I might say you had practically au 8-anna crop on the 
ground ? 

Yes. 


Q. — What was the outturn of the other hharif crop ? 

A . — Six to 8 annas, 

Q — .Ayhat is the general food of the cultivating classes and the day labourers in your 
district ? Do they usually eat jwdr or millets, or do they eat rice? 

A.— ;Wg have always taken jndr to be the staple food in the district, but this time we 
found it was not so. 

Q. — What do you mean ? 

A. — Judr was very little sold in the camps. All the workers took to rice. [/See note (i) 
of Sicmmar^.] 

Q — You took rice as your staple food ? 

A. — Wc did that only when we found there was no judr selling in the camp, 

Q. — When did you first apprehend crop failure ? 

A . — ^In August. 

Q. — Did you apprehend crop failure before or after you received the orders of the 
Government? 

A. — Before. 

Q, — Well, then, when you received the orders what did you do ? 

A. — ^We took up the formation of famine circles. 

Q.— You set the Famine Code in operation. What was the unit? What is your lowest 
yoflScer ? 

A. — The patwdri. 

Q. — How many villages had you under him ? 

A . — It varied greatly according to the work. ^ 

I Q. — Well, roughly sneaking ? 

A. — From 16 to 20. 

— ^Then over him you had the Circle Officer? How many paiiudns’ charges were 
grouped into a circle? 

A. — We had 242 circles. ^ 

Q, — Pid you expect the patiudri to vis^each village? 


A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Who did the paiwdrVs work ii^^^he organization of famine relief ? 

A. — ^He had to do it himself. 

Q — w^as an additional patwdri a'^v/)iiited ? 

A. — ^Yes, wherever necessary. 

Q. — ^Were they engaged on work or ordinary work ? 

A, — ^Tlie patwdri was rGspon.^3le for the land revenue work as well as all grahiitous relief. 
Q. — When was your organizMion complete ? 

A. — The latter hal^^iO^’^ * 

Q. — What^'as the firsi^.^ure of famine relief that you took ? Was it gratuitous distri- 
bution or was it works ‘ ^ 

A. — Gratuitous distri^ 

did yo«r^^ your gratuitous distribution ? 

A — ^In October. 

Q. — ^There was somyjgT^j^/^^stributioa before October. There was some in September. 
When did you join the|list^|P^^ 

A. — On the 3rd oJjDecember. 

Q. — Did you find /rahiitous distribution in progrerS ? 

A.— Yes. 
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Ancl sucli large numbers of people came upon them tliai you commenced a system of 

fining.* You raised the task because you considered that works were more largely availed of 
than was necessary. .The result of the action in that way by stiffening the task and so on was 
to drive people off; and that policy prevailed through January to February ? 

^._Thc policy started about the end of January. 

Q, But there was an increase in the number of those who were gratuitously relieved ; that 

was the state of things in March up to the time when the mahita crop came to the assistance 
of the people. In March ^vas there any relaxation of test ? 

it,— We stopped excessive fining. 

Q.— You stopped fining 

did not stop fining altogether, 

Q, — ^When you say fining I understand you to mean not fining, but paying j^eople 
according to the result of their work ? 

A. — ^Yes ; but in one part of the district they hud also a system of fining that was added, 
viz,, non-payment for absentees. 

Q, — What do you mean by non-payment for absentees? ^ * 

A , — The order was to pay the mates; but departmentally in some camps it was ordered that 
the mate was to have his gang present; and any people w'ho were not present, were not paid; 
and that had in my opinion a very bad effect. ^ 

Q. — And this strictness was relaxed in March ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — Do you aftribute to the relaxation the increase of number in April ? 

A. — I put it down more to the failure of Tnahua ; but I think the people who left the 
camps on account of the fining came back, 

'Q , — At the end of May did you transfer any peoide and bring them upon gratuitous relief? 

A , — Yes; dependants : no able-bodied adults. 

Q.— Was that in May^r Jupe ? 

A, — That VMS towards the end of May. 

Q. — I may attribute the great decrease, in numbers, in June, to the transfer from the 
w’orks to the village gratuitous relief? 

A. — Yes, and in the hoj^e of the rains, working people returning to their villages and 
finding no employment. 

Mr, Nicholson , — Speaking generally, do you suppose that the whole of the labouring popu- 
lation came on to relief, at the highest point of relief ? 

A, — ^Yes and some tenants with small holdings ; there were very few proprietors. 

Q. — Referring to question 10 you say the backbone of your works w’as the large public 
works. Had you a regular programme ready before hand ? 

A,— No, 

Q , — Had you any annual programme prepared in advance ? 

A, — No. 


A.^ 


w orks. 


Q. — You think the irrigation by wxlls could not be easily extended in your district? 

A , — No ; i.c,, by the people themselves ; they are too poor. 

The President,— 0 have come down to the beginning of the rains. We had it that thera 
was a great increase of people on relief in the commencement under circumstances wdiich w^ould 
seem to you and to the other authorities, to be indicative of some relaxation ; and you stiffened 
the rates and the task, and the result was a reduction Avhich W’ent to a certain distance and 
reached its minimum in March ; and then for certain reasons you commenced to relax your 
^strictness, and that relaxation continued up to May. And then you ordered the people to ^o 
'home to their villages. The result was a drop on the works and a rise on gratuitous relief. 
Am I right or not ? 

A, — We opened kitchens and extended villas 

Q, — Did you open village works in June ? 

A, — We opened village works in May. 

Q.— Cau you give any figures of the number c>f village works that were opened before 
May and the number that were opened in May ? ' ^ 

A, — I could, but not now. 

Q, — Am I right in concluding that the drop W’as^ 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Vhy didnU you open village works? 

-d* — That is in June, we could not very well carry villaf^e works, 
cipating rains about the 10th or the 15th. \ ^ 

Q.— Why did you send them on to kitchens ? Why dicTVi::-;-Saume that they would not 
get employment in the ordinary course of oiierations in theiW- inges, and4at failina- relief 
they would starve? ^ 

A, — We assumed that things would take their ordinary coii\\. 
no employment and no rains came, we had to extend kitchens 

Q.^I do not think that is the sequence. You told them t/ 
they would get food in the villages ? 

my order for kitchens was not issued in June. 

Q r— Well, you told the people to go back to their villages 


ung to kitchens ? 


We were anti- 




Then, finding there was 




^^away on the ground that 


numbers. Why didn’t you trust to the ordinary operations in agricufe irauTfe wUh pro^vidiu^ 
employments in their own villages? ^ 

I do not think the policy was to send them back from villages to the kitchens. 


c ' 
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^ Q.— Under the policy of offering cooked food to every man who wont to tlie kitchens to 
eat it, the result was that you had an enormous increase ; and my point is, it would have been 
wise to abstain from offering that inducement to come to the kitchens and to toll thorn, you 
must go and get ordinary employment* People are paid in your district, I isiippose, by grain ? 

A. — Yes, 

Q. — Can you give me any reason for not waiting any longer for the ordinary demand 
ftud supply of agricultural labour to come into play ; and if you found it was insufficient, can 
you give me any reason, for your district ? 

At — had the increasing mortalifT, ♦ 

Q.-— Can you explain to me why the mortality jumped up simultaneously with such a large 
increase in gratuitous relief? 

A . — The great disturbing factor in June was the outbreak of cholera* 

Q* — Was it in the public works camps ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q * — To what do you attribute the outbreak of cholera ? 

A , — ^It came in from the Bhandara district. 

Q. — ^What did you do ? 

A , — ^We moved the camp after a certain number of deaths. 

Q . — The increase of the mortality was altogether due to cholera ? 

A. — Yea, 

Q. — ^It has been said that people hung about the kitchens for shelter ; but kitchens were 
never intended to be shelters ; never intended to be poorhouses, they were only intended for 
persona coming for food. Now do you think that there is any foundation for the statement 
that the want of shelter in the kitchens produced mortality ; and also for the further statement 
that the character of the food distributed in the kitchens caused bowel conaplaints? 

A . — do not know anything about the former question ; but about the second, I should 
say, there is something in it. 

Q.- — ^Let ns deal with the first question first. Did people at all bang about the kitchens ; 
did they remain there from one meal to another ? 

A. — No, the kitchen was opened at a certain time 5 there was no tally taken at that time* 
Everybody with a ticket was admitted. 

— ^What do you mean by the ticket ? 

A . — ^Kitchen ticket. 

Q. — ^Who gave the ticket ? 

-4. — ^The muharrir^ 

Q . — ^No person was allowed to go into the kitchen unless he had a ticket? What were 
the qualifications that admitted jnto the kitchen? 

' A * — the first place signs of emaciation. 

Qt — ^Anybody was entitled to get food ? 

A, — ^We never allowed people tb come in without a ticket. 

Q. — ^After a man got a ticket it lasted as long as he pleased ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q . — Could people take their food away to their homes ? 

A. — ^No. They had to eat it on the spot. 

Qt — ^W as there any shelter provided ? 

At — Always. 

— ^For how many ? 

At — My kitchens were always built to contain a thousand. 

the people remain in that shelter from one day to another, or did they always 

go home ? 

At — ^They went home. 

^.~The second point is the character of the food ? 

At — They had a big meal in the^iddle of the day. 

Q.* — ^Are you in favour of giving^ry grain and letting people cook their own food at home ? 

At — ^If it could be done unde^upervision. 

Qt — ^Your mortality continue to be very high. It was 8*63 in August and it was 9*35 in 
September. It was more than 1 >f/ce the normal mortality. To what do you attribute that ? 

At — attribute that to a r^t extent to foreign food. 

C.~Thi 8 mixture of rice^'fOT dal ? 

At — Foreign rice. 

G*~WaB rice importe^rom Bengal or Burma ? 

At — ^Yes 5 nearly all/^ 

Q*- 5 Jmporte 3 "vr«^^vate persons ? 

A.*2^nd partli^^the Government. 

Qt — ^Not throujyoamas ? > 

A,— -I had t^ft it out into the district mysgif. 

^ f ceQ.— O oul^^/,Wt arrange with the banias to sujpply locally ? 

A.— They 

Qt — ^It wasjimp^^^^p^the railway station by the local baniast Did you even find any 
diffiodty in tra* morCSiiOy the railway ? 

A.~Vojy'''ireat. 



Q, — \Thon wns rour relief finally cIosg<1? 

— Not till December. 

Q . — Did you close by ^ullages or by knocking off individuals? 

— “We eliminated from kitchens. 

Q , — T am talking of Octolrcr ? 

— Welly then closed kitelic!)? wholesale. 

Q . — Now >[r. Coxon. do you think from your cxporiciico that more j>coplc came upon 
kitchen relief than really nooded it ? 

A . — £ shonid certainly think that in llic commoucemeut of the rains tlicre was a certain 
nanilKJr of people who should not have been (here, 

Q. — Would you say 20 per cent, could have got on without it ? 

A — No : I would not go to that extent. 

Q.— Do yon think these were ])cople such as landlords or inalgK^cdrs who found difficulty 
in getting labour at the usual rates ? 

.d.— None at all. There was a circular issued to all the landlords ; they only had to apply 
to the kitchen? and then the man wlio refused to go ton, got no food, 

Q.— Can you toll ns whctlier the cultivated area for llic current year has diminished ? 

A , — It is slightly in excess of the normal area. 

Q. — ^Tlicn there was an abundance of seed ? 

^1. — Not ahiindanco, I think it was sufticicnt. Rice seed wa^;^ however, very short, short 
to the extent of 50 per cent. 

Q , — ^Wns seed obtained by iaqdvi advances? 

A , — To a very great extent. 

Q.— Did you adopt tlio principle of joint responsibility ? Did you find that it was usually 
accepted by the people, or that there was difficulty in taking it ? 

.^1. — None whatever. 

Q.— Do you think^ that the system couKl in any vray be expanded, of giving iaqdvi loans 
(0 individuals by forming an as'-ocialion for giving iaqdvi Joans? 

A. — Yes ; 1 certainly think that could be donej. 

Q. — And those a=?ociatioiH when once established probably would enable people to obtain 

grain or other agricultural necessities at a cheaper rate? Do you tliink such association is 
pos-ible? 

A, — ^Yes ; certainly. 




, SuiQBiary. ^ 

MR. COXON, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, RECALLED AND SUPPOETEJD BY 
ME. NEDHAM, COMMISSIONER, GAVE EVIDENCE AS TO THE 
mortality in CHANDA. 


Cholera began in' May, It broke out first in the villages. Then it reached the 
%yorks, and a certain number of deaths occurred. We moved the camps on. Every attention 
was paid to the water-supply. It was the first thing looked to before opening a work. When 
cholera appeared the wells all round were permanganated by the police and the famine staff. 
About half the total mortality was among young children. The system of registration of deaths 
was such that a death could not be shown twice over in the returns. 


The witness subsequently ^orote : — 

With reference to the President's summary at A of my oral evidence and the following 
questions and answers, I would like to add— 

(1) That the general policy adopted towards the beginning of the rains was to assist 

the dependants and the weakly gangs from the camps back to their villages by 
the payment of a dole calculated to last them for about 10 to 15 days. 

(2) It was no part of our policy to pay working adults to leave the camps or to put 

them on gratuitous relief when they went to their villages. 

(3) We did wait for the ordinary demand and supply of agricultural labour to come 

into play. When kitchens were first opened, they were not free to all. No able- 
bodied adult got food in any of my kitchens at any time unless he was prepared 
to do a light task, and the order was — no work no food, in the case of all able- 
bodied adults. 

(4) It was only late in June when we found that there was absolutely no demand 

for labour — (the rice in the district was all sown quite a month later than usual) 
— and the mortality going up steadily week by week that we relaxed the rules ; 
and when cholera bro-ke out in epidemic fprm kitchens were made open to all 
who liked to resort to them. The task, however, though a light one, such as 
carrying grain, weeding, Ac., was always enforced, and it was only the weakly 
and the children who got food for nothing. 

When I say the hanias failed, I mean they failed me when the rains broke. Previous 
to the rains the food supply was sufficient ; but when the difficulty of transporting rice in a 
district like Chanda came to be faced, the want of a big man or a few big men was much felt. 


The witness also added the following notes : — 

(i ) , It would be more correct to say that rice was substituted for judr owing to the diffi- 
culty and labour involved in grinding th'^latter. 

(ii) . Revenue Inspectors also checked all measurements of village works within their 
charges, and over and above this there was later on, a special overseer appointed for the express 
purpose of checking measurements in ^^ch charge. 




Answers by S. W. COXON, Esq., TJ. C. S., Deputy Commissioner, Chanda, to questions 

drawn np by tbo Famine Commission. 


Avorogo. 

Actual. 

8-38 

5*29 

16-35 

2-17 

13-53 

8-98 

7-80 

2-86 


Q. 1 ,— Normal. In 1897-98 the aU-rouud total was 112 in A. N., while for 
1898-99 it was 80. 

Q, 2. — Yes. The sowings were 324,74'6 acres as against 323,475 which w 

take as a normal year. 1893-94 is the normal o£ the past ten years from 

Q. 3. —The average rainfall for this district is 48 inches. The fall in the i^^fK^Sen- 

1899 was 19 * 30 , or a percentage of 40 os the average. The rams cease on 
tember. The distribution was as under — 


June ... 

July ... 

August 
September 

Q. 4.— The cropped area in 1898-99 was in excess/o£ the normal by 10 per cent. The 
actual kharif yield was 90 A. N. It may then be taken as a normal harvest. 

Q. 5.— -Sixty per cent. Petty cultivators 35 pe'r cent. Labourers 24 per cent. 

Q. 6 . — Emaciation was observed by both Deputy Commissioner au^d ^£ood to 

on tour, and as there was no demand whatever for labour to enaWe , T o 

purchase it, village relief was commenced when necessary on the 27 e e 

Q. 7.— The total failure of the rice crop, which food-^raUs^^the 

and the very poor condition of the other kharif crops 5 the big pu it ^ violated 

cheapest of which was in many places unobtainable at 11 seers to 0 ^ 1 ^ 

condition of the working classeVcoupled with the absence of any means of 
grain-looting, which commenced in the Brahmapuri tahsil and esten e 
gana. 

Q. 8 .— Village relief by the distribution of cash doles to the dependants of labourers. 
No tests were applied at the time. 

^ Q. 9. -(a) Yes. The district was divided into 14 charges, relief-works were located, 
and surveys as far as possible completed. 

( 6 ) Yes. 

Q. lO.-Large public works. In January 1900 a programme of village works costing 
3^ lakhs was prepared and sanctioned. 

Q. 11 . — ( 1 ) Opening of Government forests. 

(2) Kitchens — (i) Elsewher!^ 

(ii) On works. t • i • P 

Q. 1 2.— 0) The Charge OGScer Famine Staff as per instructions con aine in om 
missioner's letter No. 6643-A, dated Wth August 1899. 


( 2 ) The police. 




a 13.-(l) Kupees 24,15,'/ were disbursed under p J'Xl899-190^ 

Rs. 5,553 under the ^and I^povement Loans Act. (2) ioi cue - I 

(3) Under th^usual cbnc-^^. 

Q 14 -This is xM \ rice-producing district, but if cost bo no censideratlon, irrigation 
wells coHld with ad^^^l thl made for sugarcane and garden crops. 

(2) About 1 was done for irrigation hut all our efforts were centred in 

di""in«- kutcha weOor tS^^er-supply, both for man and beast. 


Q. l 5 .-RepE/ofvillageroads was first taken mone^'^wts 

Officers with funjls furnished by the District Council, but as y 
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available and distress was deepening daily, these were quickly followed by the formation of 
four Public Works camps. 

The Chanda Municipality also took in hand the enlargement and deepening of two tanks 
under the supervision of the Revd, A. Wood. 


Q, 19. “Large public works were opened at Mul, Garchiroli, Talodhi and Chimur. 

Q. 20.— Under the control of Public Works Department. Most of the works were well 
supplied, but in one instance I find Mr. Napier notes that at the Garchiroli Camp theio were 
but 1,500 hammers for 9,000 people. 

Q. 2l. — Works were divided into charges and each charge was supposed to provide 
for a maximum of 6,000. The maximum was in most cases exceeded. The pressure^ was 
generally met by the opening of subsidiary camps, which were subsequently formed into a 
separate charge. 

Q. 22, — Yes. The Public Works Department can best reply to the rest oE this question. 
In my opinion the hutting in some of the camps was deficient, 

Q. 23.— (1) Free to all. (2) No. (3) No. 

Q. 24i — This is a difficult question to answer in a distiict such as this is, with large 
zamindari and forest tracts, but in the Chimur (Khalsa) charge, two camps, viz^^ Chimur and 
Ghargaon, containing roughly 10,000 people, were found sufficient until April for a population 
estimated at bl^OOO. As distress increased these works were supplemented by the extension 
of kitchen and village relief and village works. 

A further difficulty in this distiict is containod in the second portion of this question. 
People were frequently found in camps 1 00 miles a way from their houses, having halted at 
diffieient camps on their way ; and these were generally the people in the worst condition. I 
attribute it entirely to the novelty of the experience and the idea that if they went further, 
they would fare not worse but better, 

Q. 25. — Camp officials were in no way subordinate to Charge Officers. The Public 
Works Department Officers were entirely iudependent regaiding the interior economy of their 
camps and the manner in which the woik was to be done. The Deputv Commissioner could 
issue no direct order at an inspection, and any suggestion he made had to meet with the 
approval of the Executive Engineer. In a district like Chanda, where the visits of the Execu- 
tive Engineer were necessarily few and far between, this was in my opinion a mistake and 
frequently caused a deal of trouble and delay. 


Q. 26. — (1) Yes. From all classes. They included in this district one Native Officer, 6 
private gentlemen, 2 from Educational Department, 3 from the Secretariat, 1 from Land 
Record Staff, 1 Municipal Accountant, 1 Couit of Wards Official, 1 Naib-Tahsildar, 1 Deputy 
Clerk of Court, The pay started on Rs. 100 per mensem, rising by monthly increments of 
10 per mensem to Rs. loO. 

The Officers-iu -charge, as they were called were directly subordinate to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Public Works Department. 


(2) Yes. 


Q. 27.— It was his duty to refer the matter to his 3^ '^-Divisional Officer, and the Sub- 
Divisional Officer after leference to the Deputy ConamisK >er or Executive Engineer could 
then alter the task. He was not authorized to change the V without sanction. 

Q. 28,— The gangs varied from 30 to 40, and were\^^ far as possible maintained 
mauzawar and by families with complete success. ^ 


Q. 29. — Class I. — Able-bodied men 


^cale of pay. 

bej bsa of grain. 

Class II. — Adults over 14 years of age unfit t 

be classed ia Class I, and womefo^i 

Class III.— Working children between 8 

and 14 ... g 


Vide Circular letter No. F.41, dated th6 22nd January 1900. 


c 
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Q. 30.— -The modification introduced by this Circular \vas in my opinion a sound one. 
It resulted in economy, simplified the checking o£ the gangs, and gave all a fair day^s v\age for 
a fair task. The ordinary khiilsa wornm in these parts is not able to dig and the clas'^ification 
of old men, women and immature youths as carriers w.is the only posi.iblo one. Had women 
been kept in Class I, I do not think it would have been possible to enhance the tasks and reduce 
the numbers wholesale as we did here in January and February, The only alteration I would 
recommend would be the substitution of kitchen food for Glass III. My experience is that this 
class was tbo first to show emaciation, and I attribute this to the commandeering^' by the 
parents of the wages earned by the children. I would not feed them gratuitously, but I would 
give them food instead of wages. 

Q. 31.— The intermediate system was in force from tbo beginning throughout the 
district. 


Q. 3i. — 1 do not think that the intermediate system can be improved upon as a 
system of relief for acute distress or actual famine. By a system of payment by results the 
man of 80 has to do the work of a man in the prime oflife, and they must accordingly suffer^ 
With the intermediate system, however, the old people can join in the carrying task, or if not 
fit for that, they can be placed in the weakly gangs. I have had no actual experience of the 
system of payment by results. But I cannot imagine it as suitable to a famine -stricken 
district even if taken in hand in ampl# time. 

Q, 33. — Public Works Department. 


Q, 3i. — Adequate. Whatever wage is given the worker will unfortunately save, even if 
he has to starve himself and his family. And I came across a number of people who had 
saved a few annas, but invariably with noticeable deteroration in their physical condition. 
In one case in the Chanda camps a man died from cholem just outside my gate. As ha 
was in an emaciated condition, I instituted enquiries on the spot and found that he had 
been working in the camp for the last four months on a full digger's wage. II is tamily, 
which consisted of a grandmother fed as a dependant, a wife and two sisters, all Class II, 
declared that every pie they had earned had been spent on food. But search resulted in 
the find of a bag of copper with the wife containing Rs, 3-4-0. Copper coin returned 
freely. 

Q. 35, — Id the beginning a rest-day wage was given. To reduce numbers in January 
it was stopped, but again resumed in the hot weather. Workers were never allowed to reeeiva 
more than the full wage. 

I am of opinion that in the cold weather, if the famine is taken in time, no rest-day wage 
is necessary up till say the beginning of May, when the people have to be treated with 
more consideration and care owing to the unusual conditions of having to work throughout 
the day. It had to be continued throughout the rains in the ram camps, as for many days 
at a time tlie workers were not able to earn their full wages, and this I fancy will generally be 
the Case. 


I do not advocate the payment of a rest-day wage in the cold weather because it is 
of necessity the commencement of the famine, and I consider it attracts a number of people 
who have at that time no business to be in the camps. This, I think, was amply proved 
in this district when in December we had 88,000 people and in March something under 
50,000. 

> 

Q. 36. — Our system was no work no wages, and the gang mnharir was authorized to 
pay strictly according to measurements. This is, I think, a mistake, and no one but tha 
Offieer-in-charge should be allowed? to fiuo 50 per cent, or more of the wages earned. I 
frequently had to complain of er?;4ssive and indiscriminate fining, and in many cases and 
in fact in most found ample gra^-jus for short work, which did not attract the attention 
of the gang muharir. 

Besides it is from ever^/ point of view bad to give so low paid a subordinate such 
unlimited discretion. 

Q. 37. — ^Already /'^wered above. 

. w 

Q. 38. — DaiJ5^>3i this is necessary, 

Q. 39.— 

Q, 40.— To gang mate and it worked entirely satisfactorily. 




Q. 4L — I Ime not the time at my disposal to answer this. 
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Q, 42,— Already answered. 

Q. 43.— 19 cbifcfcaks. Children and dependants were fed m kitchens. The latter were 
as a rule made to do odd about the camp, 

Q. 44. — Never# 

Q, ^ 5 ,— No muster rolls were kept, only gang registers. 

Q. 46. — Ily the Deimty Commissioner with the sanction of the Commissioner.^ At first 
the equivalent was fixed on grain which is supposed to be the staple food of the district, but 
finding it had as a matter of fact no sale in the camps, I latterly took a mean between it ana 
rice. Small variations were ignored. 

4 . 7 , — Public Works Department. 

Q, 43 ^— ] 3 y the Deputy Commissioner with the approval of the Commissioner. 

61,— This was done here to reduce the camps after the rains bad set in, and the 
transfers were invariably successfully made. 

52. — They were taken in hand vigorously in .April, and formed a very important and 
useful part of our relief operations. 

Q.. 53. — Tanks, roads, sanitation works, agricultural operations. 

Q. 54 . — (^f) Civil agency, (ii) Through landholdors and others, except in the Chowki 
charge, where the ‘^amani*^' system was in force. The reason for this is given in detail in luy 
Pamino lleport. 

Q. 55. — The Charge Officer fixed the task, and the Circle Officers, Tank Overseer and Fat- 
wavis were responsible for measuring the pachoris on the ground. 

The Circle Officer and Tank Overseer made ineasuromonts for general chock of the work 
done, but for payments the work was measured daily by tho mukaddam. 

The payment was by results and the money was paid by tho inukaddam on the comple- 
tion of a pachori.^^ 

Q,. 56. — (1) No. (2) One pice less than that obtainable in the Ciimps. But to try and 
complete our tank scheme tho wages were afterwards equalised. (3) Strictly by tickets given by 
Charge Officers. 

Q, 57. — The tickets for village works were confined to poor tenants and agricultural 
labourers. Tho ordinary labourer and wanderer u-as passed on to nearest camp. It was 
successful. 


Q. 58. — Being confined to certain classes of persons as above, no comparison can be 
made between camps and village works. Personally 1 am of opinion that there should be no 
distinction as regards wages, for though in tho villagiCVori: tho villager is at home, he has in 
a time of famine many difficulties to contend with which the worker in the camps has not* 
For instance, he has to go — sometimes a very long way — for his water, his grain is, as a nile, much 
dearer, and if he falls sick he can earn no wages. 

Q. 59. — Small village works, except agricultural 'opXjxtions (B list), have no place in 
my scheme of village works. But as a stop-gap in the rainsK^y may often prove very useful. 
In the past famine they did, inasmuch as they compelled peopuisto do a day^s work for a wage 
in place of gratuitous relief. 


Q. 00.* — Tlie fodder operations were specially undertaken to 
of this district, and they were no doubt of immense value as a means 
In the zamindaris where they principally reside they at first fought shy^ 
cutting, however, suited them and they took to it. When this form of 
but little persuasion to get them to try another and eventually we had 

Q- 61— Answered above. They were controlled in the 
Officer j in the zamindaris by the Deputy Commissioucr. 

a 62 ~Ye3, They were employed on villago works aCter tho roinsbadXifc in. B list was 

first started m July and continued until the end of October. A very great d^d of good and. 


t\io abo^^'nal tribes 
‘stence to these people, 
all relief. The grass- 
.'’Inclosed, it required 
ifficulty withShem, 

Divisional Forest 
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useful work, specially field work^ was done by ibis means. Tho people woro formed into 
gangs under a mate and payments were made strictly by results at a rate one pice below what 
was being paid in the village for private labour. Payments were made daily by the mukaddam 
under the supervision of the Famine staff, and the results were generally satisfactory, 

Q. 63.--None. 

Q. 6 L — No. Except in very few cases it was found that they took readily to the camps 
when really pressed for food. On reaching the camps they were generally employed on work 
suitable to their trade. 


Q. 66. — ^^rhe Government forests were thrown open and grazing allowed free everywhere. 
Grass depots were formed all along the banks of tho Wainganga and fodder was free to all 
those who could obtain an order from the Charge Officer for it. In other cases it was given 
on loan. Every effort was made to supply water by digging wells and trenches and the 
people cordially co-operated in this work, 

Q. 67.— 'If, 7^1 tons of baled grass were supplied to tracts, including other districts, suffering 
from seal city of fodder, « 

Q. 68. — Gratuitous Ilelief^ 

(n) In kitchens, 

(J) Either in kitchens or by cash dole. 

Q. 69. — Kitchen relief, on the ground that the recipient had to eat the food supplied to 
him or leave it. He was not allowed under any circumstances to take it ’away, Again, the relief 
given in these institutions was not after April wholly gratuitous. All had to perform some 
light task, and the condition was no work, no food. 

G. 70, — ^Previous to the cholera scare, kitchen relief was only extended to emaciated 
persons and children. Any others applying were given a meal and then forwarded on through 
the police to the nearest work. In the latter end of June, owing to the exodus from the works 
in the first place, and later on to the conditions prevailing, the kitchens were made temporarily free 
to all. I feel absolutely certain that this order saved a number of lives in this district. It 
was as a temporary measure the only possible way of keeping the people alive, as on account of 
the long continued rainfall and the shortness of seed- grain, the demand for field labour was 
non-existent. 

Q. 71, 72 and 7S.-~None. 

Q. 7 ^. — On tho 30th June there were 181 kitchens open, and on the 8th September 
243 main kitchens, with about 150 subsidiary kitchens, 

Q. 75.— Previous to the rains the meals were given one in the morning of ambil and one 
in the afternoon of khicberi. But when the rains broke one meal at 11 a, u, was the universal 
rule. 

The ration was 

Children under 4 
Do. 4 

Do. 8 

11 


No food was allowed to be taken away, 
from the nearest camp. 


G. 75, — The ralwarl. They were checked by Circle OfiScors, Charge Officers, and all 
touring officers, an Jehey were inspected and frequently eliminated by all of the above with 
the exception of patwari, who was not allowed to strike off any name. He could only 
make a recommoijiation to this effect. 


Do. 


Adults 




(each measure contained 3 chj^ks.) 

Q. 76.-"^he limiti»,)^five miles 

Q, 77,— Alrea^^^tswered. 

^ % tl\ 

G. 74,^iV*7, ^ 


y 



... 

1 

measure. 

to 7 

... 


measures, 

to 10 

... 

2 

)> 

to 14 

... 


V 
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Q. je^Paymonts were made monthly in cash by Circle Officers through mukad- 
dams, 

Q. 77.^To kotwars’ dependants in the case of those kotwars who were unable to 
aupporfc them. 

Q. 78.— Marars, Manas, Kunbis and Kohlis, in very few cases Brahmins. Excepting 
Bajputs and Brahmins, there was no caste dlIBculty. 

Q. 79.^Iii the first place mukaddams and subsequently police, schoolmasters and 
snecial muharirs. The checking was done by the Famine Stafif and all touring officers of 
every Department, including Divisional Forest Officer, Civil Surgeon, District Superintenden 
of Police, Deputy Commissioner and his staff. 

80. — A cheap grain shop was opened at Chanda and managed by Mr, Dajji Gamesb, 
a pleader, under the supervision of the Chanda Town Committee. It was assisted with funds 
by the Charitable Fund. 

Q. 81.— No. * 

Q. 82.— Rupees 2,31,471 was suspended, or 74 per cent, of the total revenue. 
Remissions are now under consideration, 

Q. 83. — The Village Note-book was our guide in each case, and the scheme propounded by 
Mr. Fuller was adhered to. Having no recent Settlement figures to go upon, the normal was 
fixed by ascertaining the average of a number of years — generally 8 to 10. The statistics were 
entered up by the patwari, checked by the Circle Officer, and finally checked and verified by the 
Charge Officer for the entire charge. The charge statistics then came to office. The calculations 
were again checked, and my recommendations were based chiefly on the outturns taken together 
with the local knowledge of myself, my Assistants and Tahsildars. The capacity of the 
individual to pay was in some cases taken into consideration, specially where it affected the 
village as a whole; and to illustrate what I mean 1 would mention the sale of karbi in the 
Warora and parts of the Chanda tahsil. Karbi fetched a totally unprecedented price as 
fodder this year, and where it was known that both malguzar and tenants had profited by 
this means, due allowance was made for it when forwarding my recommendations. The whole 
matter is again having my attention now for remissions, and I hope to be able to submit my 
proposals in the course of the next few days, 

Q. 84.' — The order sanctioning my suspension proposals was received in January for the 
first kist and in June for the whole year. 

Q, 85.— It is impossible to say ; but full and definite instructions were issued to each 
and every Zamiudar. The takoli is very light and the Zamindars are not as a rule hard task- 
masters or rack-renters. 

Q. 86. — No complaints have yet reached me, Rs. 19,000 had to be collected. With the 
exception o£ Rs. 5,000 it is all in. I am of opinion that we struck a very fair average, but as 
the Land Record work is very much in arrear, it is impossible at the present moment to give 
a definite reply to this answer. 

^rl 

Q. 87.— In August we had 33 per cent, of the population on relief. 

The district is an entirely agricultural district, and with the single exception of 1897-98 
we have had 10 years of very indifferent harvests. In the famine of 1896-97, all the surplus 
rice and juari was exported, and though we had a bumper year in 1897-98 it was not suffi- 
cient to tide us oyer the terrible failure of last year. Another important factor in the situation 
Was the entire failure of the mahua crop. This came as a\5ilamity to the people, and the 
realization of it will be seen in the weekly figures. They are 


17lh March 


\ . 57,000 

24th „ 


73,000 cr^ 

31st „ 


..^1 72,000 

7 th April 


- Vmoo 

14th „ 


... Affio^OOO 

2l8t „ 


/ii\ 000 

28th „ 



5th May 


... Inojlio 

12th „ 


... 169, VjO 

19th „ 


... 180,0^ 
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Q. 88*~In December 1899 it was considered that the numbers in the camps were unduly 
high. Steps were accordingly taken to apply severe tests. The Sunday wage was stopped, 
the tasks enhanced, and fining for short work made more strict. The result^ of these 
measures was to reduce the numbers on relief from 86,000 in December 1899 to 57,000 in 
March. Again, in July when the kitchens were free to all, ibis impossible to say that the 
concession wa& not to a slight extent taken advantage of. But it Was distinctly the only 
thing to be done and there was no help for it. Belief was at no time defective. 


Q. 89. — Up to the month of June there were very few, if any proprietors in receipt of 
relief. In July a few were found in the camps and later on bore and there one was found in 
a kitchen or in receipt of a cash dole. All the tenants in this district have occupancy or 
absolute-occupancy right, and of the total I would estimate that 30 per cent, were ia receipt 
oE State relief 

Q. 90. — In 3S9d-97 I had great difficulty in iaducing parents to allow their children to 
enter kitchens, and in fact on two occasions there was a general exodus, the first of which was 
caused by the simple expedient of spreading a rumour that the Government was collecting these 
children with a view to presenting Her Majesty in honour of Her Diamond Jubilee with a 
necklace of children’s eyes. Dor two consecutive days, no child was to be found in the 
kitchens in the Chanda or Warora tahsils on account of this rumour. This year there was no 
such difficulty and no attempt was made as far as I am aware to dissuade people from seeking 
relief of any sort. 

Q. 91. — (1) Yes; and this is proved by the complete stoppage of porga^’ on the failure 
of the rice crop. Such an experience has never before been known in this district. 

(2) It was not general, but there were a few known cases. 

Q,. 92 and 93. — I believe the tests to be sufficient. The kitchens weie only free to all for 
about six weeks, and this was necessitated (1) by the cholera epidemic when the people fled from 
the camps, and (2) by the continuous rain during July which practically stopped all field and 
other work. 

Q. 94f.~The kotwar is the reporting agency. 

Q. 95. — I attribute a good deal of our mortality to unsuitable food, and my reasons 
are given in my famine report. The people are accustomed during the day to drinks of juari 
ambil, with perhaps a square meal of rice in the evening, and the substitution of the one heavy 
meal of rice in the middle of the day, and this of a rice which they were nob accustomed to, 
is said to have caused diarrhoea, dysentery and such like bowel-complaints. 

Q. 96.— A large supply of permanganate of potash was provided in the camps and it 
was used as required. It was also given to the Charge Officers and Police and was freely used 
by both. No objection has been made to the use of it, and in fact the people came in time 
to appreciate its effects and prefer the “laU’ pani to any other. 


Impure water no doubt affected the general health, but during the cholera epidemic I 
am inclined to think the scarcity of water an assistance to us in stamping out the disease, 
as it enabled us to disinfect the drinking water-supply* 


Q. 97 . — We were always short of sweepers in the district, bub Mavars and Pardhans 
came to our assistance, and the sanitation, particularly in the camps, was, I think, extremely 
good. 

ft. 


Q. 98.— Yes. The food-supply was constantly inspected by .the Civil and Medical 
Staff as well as by the Poli^. I know of no authenticated ca^e of supplying bad grain 
though a deal was of i^erior quality. 

Q. 99.— Largely ji^^he zamindari tracts, where the wild roots and plants form part 
of the daily food. was also resorted to wherever -it was to be found and seemed to 


agree mih the consun^’' tu 
Q. 100. — Notb^ 


Q. 102, — All ^pbans have been handed over to the Bevd. A Wood, of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotlaiy^ About 200 in all have been handed over, some of whom have already 
been reclaimed b}j their parents. 



K 


Q_ 103. Tho heads are suitable, but in my opinion Object IV should be made Object I. 

Q. lOi.— No. 

Q. ] 04) (a)! ^Weekly statistics from the railway are the only reliable ones in this district. 

Q_ 105.— Yes, in July the complaint was fairly general and an order was then issued 
to all requiring labour to bo supplied from the kitchens. Any able-bodied adult who refused 
the call was at” once turned out of the kitchen. “Enlist subsequently supplied labour for 
poor tenants who were unable to pay for it, 

Q. 106. — Yes, the percentage of riugni juar in 1893-91i was 2*1; for the famine year it 
is shown as 62. Rice on the other hand has gone down in tho same period from 61 to 28. 
"Wheat has also fallen from 24? to 9, and linseed from 21 to 15, 

The cultivators are beginning to realize that it is not safe to carry all their eggs in one 
basket. . 

NoTE.—The (louble-croppins has docreased seriously from tho year 1893-91 as will ho scon from the following 
figures : — 


Yeaw. 



Acres. 

1893-9^1 

... 

... 

61,405 

1894-95 


..f 

53,683 

1895-96 


... 

... 42,368 

1896-97 



21,869 

1897-98 


... 

... 41,430 

1898-99 


.r: 

41,933 

1899-1900 



1,383 


Q. 107. — Whole-time servants are paid in grain. Harvesting is also paid in grain. 
Weediug and transplantation operations are universally paid for in cash. In fact cash is 
only paid when grain is short, 

Q. 108. — Alteration in the classification of workers as already referred to above, and the 
extension oF village relief to the dependants of kotwars, are the only important departures, and 
both were in ray opinion necessary. 

Q,. 109. — I had but one Staff Corps Ofideer and one Native Officer of the Indian Army. 
For Charge Officers I would have none but experienced Revenue Officers, either Extra- Assistant 
Commissioners, Tahsildars or Officers from the Settlement Department. For Officers-in-charge 
Non-Commissioned British Officers with a good knowledge of the language would, I think, 
be the most suitable, but failing them I would, as suggested in my famine report, strongly 
recommend the appoiutmont of a European Officer to the charge of every three to four 
Public Works Department camps. 

Q. 110.— Mukaddams, e., resident mukaddams, were of very great assistance, and 
the non-official members of our local Committee were invaluable to the Charge Officers, 
who all report very favourably of them. In fact I think we utilized the non-official agency 
to its full extent in this district. 


Q. 111. — ^Public Works Department. 




Q. 112. — The family kept as far as possible together in all camps, and where members 
were drafted into different gaugs, as was inevitably the case on some occasions, it was always 
found that they lived and mealed together. Beyond perhaps the provision of a little 
better hutting to secure better protection to the inmates and more privacy to the female, I don^t 
think much can be done. I received no complaints beyond the everlasting one of too much 
work and too little wages, and native gentlemen whom I have consulted on the subject a^ree 
with me in thinking that the people were under the circumstances well looked after and %ad 
little or nothing to complain about. 


Chaxda ; 
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EVIDENCE OP MESSRS. W. A. NEDHAM, COMMISSIONER, NAGPUR DIVI- 
SION, AND L. S. CAREY, COMMISSIONER OF SETTLEMENTS AND 
AGRICULTURE (TAKEN SIMULTANEOUSLY). 


The President — You succeeded Mr, Carey in the charge of the division ? 

Mr. Wedhanu — Yes, 

Q . — ^The scarcity occurred when you were a Divisional Commissioner ? 

Mr, Gavey. — Yes; about the middle of July. All through July the rains were very 
uncertain. 

Q , — -Then in August you met ? 

A. — Yes ; op the 10th of August ; prior to th^fc a weekly memorandum was called for by 
the Chief Commissioner. 

Q . — How did you report the state of crops ? 

A.— ^In the weekly reports. 

Q , — Crop reports published in the Gazette i 

3Tr. Carey, — ^No ; something very much more elaborate, 

Q . — ^You were here iu 1897 ? 

Mr. Nedliam. — Yes, 

Q . — ^During the rains of 1896? 

A.— Yes, 

Q . — How did the rains of 1899 compare with the rains of 1896? Were they greater or 
Jess? 

A. — -Very much less in 1899. 

Q * — ^Was there a good kharif in the division ? 

A. — ^No, not at all ; only two annas or three annas at the outside. In some parts th^ 
crops entirely failed. 

Q. — 'What was the chief crop ? 

A. — Rico iu three districts; judr In two, 

Q , — ^In August you had your meeting, and after that the local administration issued 
series of orders. In one of these orders it was stated that public works would only be begun 
on the 15th of October ? 

Mr* Carey . — think the original intention was 16th of September ; but we recommended 
that it should not be done until the 16th of October. 

Q . — ^The orders were that before opening public works gratuifous relief should be set 
on foot and in some instances gratuitous relief was given to able-bodied people? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — Having regard to the general experience of famine, do you not think it would have 
bepn safe to allow things to go op, to postpone gratuitous relief and commence test-works ? 

A. — The feeling we bad was this ; if the people were not provided with gratuitous relief 
but wore seat to ^Yorks, they would probably die of diarrhoea, dysentery, and contract all sorts 
of diseases on the works. 

Q . — Would not that danger or apprehension have been avoided if you had employed them 
on test-works? The suggestion is that these people would have been able to pull on until the 
opening of the regular relief works as there was private charity ? 

A.! — I am afraid not ; they were still struggling to recover from the previous famine of 
3896. 

, Q . — But they had two good seasons ? 

Mr. Ifedkam . — One good and one fair. 

Q . — ^Tho kharif of 1897-98 was good? 

A. — Fair. 

Q.— In 1898-99 ? > 

A, — ^They bad a very bad rabt; wo bad to give remissions in a certain number of villages. 

Q . — ^The camps were under the subordination of the Public Worlds Department, the Sub- 
Diyisional Officer? 

A. — ^Yes, in all professional matters this officer was independent of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, The Commissioner exercised general control over these officers, to see how the 
works were carried on. 

Q , — Who selected the works ? 

A.— rThat was settled in the conference of the 10th August, According to that the Deputy 
Commissioner and the EnginceMVero to decide and recommend what works were to be opened; 
that recommendation was maJo to the Commissioner, and the Commissioner sanctioned the 
opening of those works. 

Q . — There are tasks \^/ down in your Famine Code. With whom lay the power of vary-r 
ing the tasks ? ^iPjy 

A. — sWith the PiTGi^^lYorks under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q . — Who fixes th^Uc|s ? ^ 

A, — ^The Deputy with the approval of the Commissioner. The Deputy 

Commissionpr actuallvjfiexcr^'tfie prices from time to^time, but submitted them to the Commis-^ 
m<^nor for appro vaU / 



Q.— The Deputy Commissioner fixed them according to the market rates then in force ? 

might happen in that way that you would have different scales of wages prevailing 

in Peputy Commissioners of adjacent districts always informed each., other 

of any^^ngMtha^twere^made^ui^ bo better t^ scales should bo altered except by the 

Commissioner? If the Deputy Commissioner wishes to make any alteration ho should report 

it to the CommissiQuer ? , , i . t t • t i n 

il.— I do not know, there would be great delay la some distrzets, where there are no 

telegni^^r you had different scales prevailing in the same district? 

Q.— But where tbodelegraph is available, do you not think that it would be better for the 
ConiEnissioner to decide upon such a radical change as that? 

He has not always the same knowledge of local conditions* 

Q. — ^But ho has a wider knowledge ? 

A» — Yes. 

Q ^Did you ever try anywhere to have gratuitous relief of villages entirely controlled and 

worked by the village headman or the village mdlffucdrs i 
.1.— No. 

Q. — The determination of the people to receive relief in villages rested with the mul^ad- 
dam and patwdrif and the Eovenuo Supervising officer? 

— ^Yes. Circle officers are called Rovonuo Inspectors. 

self acting test like a kitchen is not to bo relied upon? 

A,' — No; many more came than was anticipated. 

Q. — Many more also camo on relief works than those you had anticipated ? 

Yes. 

Q. — ^Your evidence points to the fact that more went to the relief works than need havo 
gone ? 

A , — I think there were 10 per cent, more than need havo gone. 

Q , — ^Do you think that people from tho agricultural classes wont on relief worlcs ? 

A , — I think a very fair proportion^ especially in tho Balaghdt and Bhandara districts* 

— -Did they como to a greater extent or loss extent this year than in tho last famine? 

A , — They camo more numerously this year; because they wore accustomed to the system* 
of relief. They were rather §liy in the former famine. 

Q. — They went because they were acoustomed to relief? 

^ A. — Yes ; and faocausb distress was more acute. 

Q, — There was a very considerable mortality especially in the rainy months? 

A, — Yes. 

Q. — ^That mortality was caused by cholera? 

A. — To some extent* 

Q. — ^It has been suggested that it was duo to tho unusual food which tbo people received^ 
in the kitchens ? 

A.— Yes ; they were accustomed to eat judr in the Niigpur and Wardha districts, but they 
got rice in the kitchen. 

^ Q , — Did it occur to you that it would havo been bettor not to open kitchens, but to rely 
upon the distribution of grain or money dole in your division ? 

A. — I think, generally considered, kitchens were a safer and a better way of giving relief. 
Q. — Do you thmk, Mr. Nedham, the people would havo pulled through without very 
great mortality if the kitchens had not been opened ? 

A. — ^No 5 1 do not think so. I think tho kitchens were necessary. 

Q * — Is there well-irrigation in your division ? 

A. — I believe not for ordinary cultivation, but merely for garden crops. 

Q. — There is no well-irrigation for general us*^? 

A. — No ; practically none. 

Q. — Is the water much below the level of the surface ? 

A. — Very much below. 


them. 


Q.— Would not the stimulating of the construction of wells bo acceptable ‘to ‘tho people ’ 

I do not know. The soil is not fit; if it was, I think tho people would go m for 


pay, 


Mr. Carey . — Below black soil you frequently find rock. 

Q * — It would not help the people ? 

'.d.— Wells would bo very expensive to make. Irrigdtiou in black soil fs never found to 

ct„.- ^“'“3 were about to,.break, a cii-c.uar was issued 

ting that if people went back to Ifieir villages they would gaJ\vatuitous relief and there 
was a large extension of your system of kitcheiS^? \^-\\huuous reiiet ana there 

Mr, Nedkam, — Yes. , 

I'esult was that the people who received relief at the ^ on relief w’orls and sa 
relief, and there was a very great addl^j^o^' }r^b people ? 


^'11^68 necessity for that very 'large extension of gratu 


us relief ? 



Q. — Whoa tho rains fell would not the agrioultural conditions have bsoome re-established 
and people have got employment in the fields ? 

^.~I think not, because tho circumstances were rather exceptional ; the area sown was 
so much less than usual* 

Q , — We are told it was much larger ; in Wardah it is much larger ; the present crop area 
is larger than before ? 

Ifr. Carey. Chanda there is a great shortage in the rice crop. 

M7\ Nedham. — In Chanda and Balaghat there was especial shortage ; and the people 
who* could not get employment were very hard pressed ; it pressed equally hard on their 
families, 

Q. — ^This no doubt is true ; but this happens always even while there is employment for 
agrioultural labourers. 

ilfr. Ncdliam. — ^There was very little labour in these Provinces from the middle of June 
to early in August. 

Mr. Carey. — It depends entirely upon tho character of the rains. 

ilfr. Nedliarti . — In the previous year they got from the haniae subsistence-money ; this 
year the baniaa would not give anything. 

Mr. Carey. — The rains did not come till the following mouth. 

Q — ^y/aa there auy point of dispute between the relief officers and the Public Works 
Department as regards relief ? Between the Commissioner and the Public Works Depart- 
ment ? 

ilfr. Nedham. — ^3S*o ; I do not think so. I do not remember having any kind of difficulty 
in that way, 

Mr. Nicholson.^ — Cheap grain shops were opened : were they started by private charity ? 

A. — Yes* there were no official cheap grain shops, 

Q. — ^Do you think that if wells are not acceptable to the people, irrigation tanks would be 
useful ? 

A. — Yes. There are a great number of tauks already. 

Q — ^Would extension bo possible? 

A. — Yes ; I think so. ^ ^ 

Q , — How much rice laud is irrigated at present from the tanks ? 

ilfr. Carey. — I think it is difficult to generalize. In Bhaudara district and Chanda a largo 
portion of the nidZ^itzdrnand is irrigated from tanks; in almost every village there is tank 
irrigation. 

The President. — You found that the tanks ran dry in this famine ? 

3/r. Pfedham. — ^Yes; almost all ; there were only two tanks in my division in which there 
was sufficient water for use. 






Answers by W. A, NEDHAM, Esq,, Commissioner, Nagpur Division, to questions 
drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


With regard to questions i to 5 under the head Introductory'^ and 6 to i8 under the 
head Preliminary action/' I would explain that I did not return from six months' leave till 
'loth October 1899, ^^ter which Mr. Carey, who was acting as Commissioner, was retained 
on special duty for a short time, to visit each district in the Division and to complete prelimi- 
nary famine arrangements, while I was asked to devote particular attention to plague work 
in Nagpur City, which at that time was causing some anxiety. Preliminary arrangements 
were therefore practically completed before 1 resumed charge of my ordinary duties. I need 
only say that I found timely preparation had been made to meet the emergency at every 
point, the capricious and defective rainfall throughout the season having given due warning 
of the impending famine. 

Q, 19. — Large public works ; but small village works were also opened, where necessary, 
to counteract the rush to the former. 

Q. 20. — The large works were under the Public Works Department control : the village 
works under Charge Officers. 

There was not often much delay in opening works, and tools and plant were generally 
available at short notice. 

The scale of supervising establishment was prescribed in advance, and was ready before 
the work was opened. 

Q. 21. — Works were divided into charges. The maximum fixed for each charge was 
5,000, but often unavoidably exceeded. In such case, subsidiary Public Works Depart- 
ment camps were started, or village works opened in the vicinity, to relieve the pressure. 

Q. 22. — Each charge had its own establishment ; details about this question can best be 
given' by the Public Works Department. 

Q. 23. — Admission to works was free at the commencement to all persons ready to 
submit to the labour test. 

Later on when works were overcrowded there was selection by tickets. 

Distance- test was not insisted on, and residence on works was not compulsory, . 

Q. 24. — A radius of about 15 miles. As a rule applicants for relief would not go beyond 

this. 


Q* 25. — No; they were independent in purely departmental matters, but Commissioners 
and Deputy Commissioners were responsible for the general control of large relief-works in 
all points affecting the efficiency of r;^ef as described in Circular F-26, dated the 6th 
October i8gg. 

Q. 26. — For each Public Works Department charge there was an Officer-in-charge 
appointed by the Commissioner, but directly subordinate to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, 


So far as possible he was taken from the Munslff or Naib-Tahsildar class or officials 
of equal position in other departments, g,, Forest, Excise, Educational, &c. 

When the supply of officials became exhausted, non-officials had to be employed. 
Of these, e^i:.cated sons of malguzars often proved very efficient. The pay was Rs. 100 
rising to Rs. 150 by mg^jhly increments of Rs. 10 if work was satisfactory. A large 
proportion earned the^KlI pay, which shows that most of them did well. 

, . 

For Civil charges* there was a Charge Officer of rather higher grade, e. g.y Extra-Assist- 
ant Commissioner, i^'ssisXant/J^iiement Officer, Tahsildar, or Staff Corps Officer. They 
supervised village relief, ^:i^e works, kitchen relief, &c. Their pay varied according to 
their position. 

Q. 27.— -Ye.f/but under Public Works Department control. 



Q. 28 and 29.-Can besl be answered by Public Works Department officers. 

n on -No distinction necessary in classification and wages of men and women doing 
prescribed by Circular No. F-4^» 

Q. 31 and 32. — Payment-by-rcsults was adopted throughout, and afforded relief adc- 
quately. 

Q. 33.-Tasks were altered according to the condition of the people and season of the 

year. 

Q, 34. — The scale of wages was adequate, but not unduly liberal, except perhaps in the 
earlv part of the famine, but this was corrected by the adoption of a cheaper rate than the 
price current under 25 per cent, rule, about which Commissioners were allowed to use 
discretion as explained in the concluding paragraph of Circular F-4t, dated the 22nd 
January igoo. Some workers saved on their earnings, often however by stinting them- 
selves. Large families on Public Works Department works came pit well, as there was 
no restriction on numbers of members of one family as in the case of village works. 


35.— -Rest-day wage was ordinarily givcOi but occasionally stopped with Commis- 
sioner's sanction, when there was a tendency to overcrowd a work and the condition 
of the people justified such action. 

Q. 26. — Circular No. F-13 contains the orders about fining, but information about 
this, and the three following questions, can best be given by Public Works Department 
Officers. 

Q. 40. — Payment was usually made to the head of the gang. This is convenient and 
preferable, as individual members of a gang were sometimes absent at time of payment. 

Q. 43. — ^The maximum wage varied according to the grain rate, but practically never 
exceeded 2 annas per digger; children were fed in kitchens. Weakly persons capable ^of 
w'ork were formed into weakly gangs, and paid for piecework at favourable rates, which 
I consider preferable to the other plan. 

Q. 44. — No contractors were employed. 

Q. 46. — Under the orders of Deputy Commissioners. It was based on the cheapest 
food in common use in the district. Variations of less than half a seer were neglected. 

^ Q. 48. — Under orders of Deputy Commissioners, who reported to the Commissioner 
for information and approval. 

Q. 51. — ^Yes, early in the famine to prevent overcrowding of large Public Works DeparU 
raent works, and later on when the rains commenced, to keep people in their villages : a 
few people left sometimes in consequence, but res(;^ts were successful on the whole. Such 
action merely weeded out those who were not in urgent need of relief. 


Q. 52. — A supplementary part to the large Public Works Department works. 

.Q- 53 - — They consisted almost entirely of improvement to existing tanks: a few 
wells also. 


Q. 34.-~Some were done by Public Works Department as annexes to their large works 
but most were done under supervision of civil agency through malguzars. ’ 

55 *— The laying down and measuring up of work was X^TtiP^ed for by Charge 
Office^ on the pason system, varying according to the qualityHr^soil. Wa»eL were 
paid through malguzars. Work was done under the supervision .of Charge Officers and 
superior Inspecting Officers. ^ 

Q. S^.—Task-work system was not adopted. Employment was i en only to those 

aliv bv ^ *^®**®^’ Tickets were given by Charge O^ers, and occasion- 

ally by Circle Officers subject to report to and approval by Charge Office^. 
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57»~Yes, besides selecting only those in need of relief, the number relieved in each 
family was limited. The system was successful inasmuch as it kept down numbers, and 
weeded out those not in actual need of relief. 

Q. 58. — ^They were not often close together, but when so, there was a tendency to 
prefer large works to small village works, because there were practically no restrictions 
about the former, and wages were slight!}'^ higher. 

Q. 59 — In many ways small village works are preferable, as they do m6re good 
to the country and keep people nearer their homes. 

Q, 60. — Aboriginal tribes are to be found chiefly in the Balaghat and Chanda districts. 
Deputy Commissioners can give detailed information about their relief, but I know that it 
was alway adequate, and that the measures taken were successful. 

Q. 6r. — Forest and fodder works were opened in both districts, controlled by Forest 
Officers. They were most useful for the relief of aboriginal tribes. 

Q, 63. — Yes, B list persons for about 3 months during weeding and transplanting 
lime. Their work was controlled by Charge Officers. 


Q. 63. — Yes, chiefly weavers in Nagpur City, and a few other large towns in that 
district, and to a small extent in Bhandara town. 

Mr. Sadasheo G. Subhedar, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, can give detailed inform- 
ation about weaver relief in Nagpur. 

Q 64. — They showed reluctance, but weaver relief in their own craft was ordinarily 
granted to the better class of weavers only. Common weavers of coarse cloth often went 
to ordinary relief-works. 

Q. 65. — I consider that this special relief to weavers was successful from the point 
of view of relief, and will also prove economical when the cloth is disposed of when the 
marriage season commences next month, and when the demand for cloth generally revives 
as it may be expected to do shortly, with the return of better times. 

During the inquiry of the last famine Commission, Mr. Holderness was much struck 
with the economy of this form of relief. 

Q. 66. — There was very little cattle mortality from want of fodder, in fact owing to the 
abundance of “ karbi,” the fodder supplies obtained by special arrangements for cutting 
grass, W'crc in excess of the demand, and much of our grass was taken over by the Conser- 
vator of Forests, Bombay. 

The chief causes of mortality were want of water ; disease, especially early in the rains ; 
and cattle being overworked in carts ow’ing to the high rates of hire prevalent. 

Q. 67, — Yes, chiefly in the Chanda District. 

Q. 68. — With cooked food in kitchei^ and occasionally with cash, where caste preju- 
dices justified this. , ^ 

Q. 69. — In all districts in this Division the chief form of gratuitous relief was kitchen 
relief for all in need and unable to work, with village cash relief for those for \\ horn it is 
prescribed in the Code. 


Q. 70.— Village relief was restricted to the classes referred to in paragraph 1*41 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1880. 


Q, 71,^2 and 73 — No poor-hotises, only small pauper wards attached to dispensaries, 
for persons requiring medical treatment. 




Q. 74. — Deput^i^mmissioners should answer the first part of this 
nally k^chens were'*mt:ated so as to serve a radius of about 3 miles, but in 
this radius was reduced b^ form^ing subsidiary kitchens. 


question, 
the rainy 


Origi- 

season 


Q. 75* — The ration was according to Mr. Fuller's scale. In most places two meals 
w’ere distributed at about 10 and 4 o'clock ; but where numbers were large it was often 
found possible to r^stributc only one meal. The general rule was that food was to be con- 
sumed on the pre jiises, there were occasional exceptions at crowded kitchens. 



r> —There were several civil kitchens near relief-works, otherwise Public Works 
Department kitchens would often have been used by others than those for whom they were 
really intended. 


^ O —Free for about two months only in the rains, from about middle of June to 
middle'of August, before which it was restricted to persons entitled to village relief under 
the Code, incfuding children. 


O rjt Village relief lists were drawn up by Circle Officers or patwaris ^sisted by 

mukaddamsf^d checked by Charge Officers andFamine Inspecting Officers of higher grades. 


The recipients were inspected by Circle Officers originally every lo days, later on every 
15 days; by other officers as often as possible. 


Q ^5 Monthly payments in cash at the homes of the recipients. 


Q. 77 am not aware of any such relief having been given. 

Q. 78.— Cooks were of various high castes suited to different localities. 

Some reluctance to take cooked food was shown during the early part of the famine by 
several various classes, but gradually disappeared* 


Q. 79. — During the early part of the famine,. Schoolmasters, police and other 
officials, were generally in charge of kitchens, but later on when numbers increased largely, 
the aid of malguzars and rnukaddams was freely invoked, and special muharrirs or 
managers were appointed to many kitchens. 

They were constantly supervised and checked by all Inspecting Officers, 

Q. 80. — Cheap grain-shops were opened at a few places, and run by private charity. 
They were chiefly for the benefit of the respectable poorer classes who hesitated to go to 
regular relief-works, but found it difficult to get on without some such aid. Admission 
to the benefit of such shops was regulated by tickets given by the managing committee, 
and in Municipal to\vns by ^Yard members. It was a popular and successful form of 
relief. 


Q. 81. — I am not aware of their having had any such effect 
Q. 82 to 86. — Can best be answered by Deputy Commissioners. 


Q. 88. — Sometimes slightly excessive when numbers on relief-works ran very high 
before the rainy season ; also during that season when kitchen numbers were highest. 

In the former case, I think there were some persons who were not really at the end 
of their resources, but w^nt on to public \Yorks to earn something for small luxuries, c. g., 
tobacco, &c. 

In the latter, there was at one time a certain proportion of able-bodied loafers who 
preferred kitchen relief with nothing to do, to working for the small wages ordinarily 
offered by private employers of labour. This was, however, promptly stopped when it 
was considered safe to restrict kitchen relief. 

Q. 90.— People were certainly more ready to come on relief than during the famine 
of 1897, because they had complete confidence in the measures undertaken for their relief, 
and many of them had become accustomed thereto during the last famine. 


Q. 91.— As shown in my answer to question 88 , I think some people accepted State 
relief without exhausting their own resources, so as to earn a little extra to prevent their 
being deprived of petty luxuries to which they were accustomed in ordinary times. 


9 * ^ind 93. I would only suggest as a further test, admission by tickets, which 
practically tried sometimes with success. 


was 


Q. 94.— Registration of births and deaths 
being responsible for reporting all such. 


is worked throug^^^the police, rnukaddams 


• c I don t think that high mortality in this attributable anywhere to 

insufficient food, but m Wardha, and in parts of the Chanda Di^ict, where the usual food is 
' general substitution of rice, often some inferioj'kind of Bengal rice, 

tended greatly to bring on bowel- complaints^ which often proved fatal. V 
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During the rains, rice also became often damaged in transport to various kitchens, and 
was probably not a very wholesome kind of food. 

Q. 96.— ^There was considerable diffic^ulty about water-supply in many places, and with 
all the efforts used it was impossible to prevent its being often impure and insufficient. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Chanda gave an illustration of this in his final Famine Report, 
where he wrote that on cleaning out a well in the Alapilli forest at the end of May, several 
wild animals were found in it, including bison and sambhur. This shows how hard-pushed 
such animals were to find water, and it is probable that many other wells were similarly 
polluted by domestic animals falling into them. 

Several new wells were made wherever there was hope of finding water, and old ones 
were deepened and cleaned. Innumerable kacha wells and “ jirias” were made in the beds 
of rivers and nallas. 

Permanganate of potash was freely used to disinfect wells at frequent intervals. ^ 

Q. 99. — I don't think there was much general supplementing of food with wild products, 
except in the case of aboriginals who are accustomed to such products. 

Q. 102, — Orphans were . distributed between relations, friends, caste-people and 
missionaries. I have not heard of any being made over to native institutions, 

Q. 103, ~No, I think the classification is good ; so also the management of the fund, 

Q. io5.~Yes, a few ; but it was generally because the wage offered was not considered 
fair by the labourers, as it was usually the wage paid in ordinary years when the price of 
grain was much lower. 

Q. X06. — In juari districts, I believe the area sown with juari has increased con- 
siderably, and the wheat and linseed area has diminished proportionately, but details about 
this question can best be given by Deputy Commissioners, 

Q. 107, — I think that in most parts of the Division the practice of paying wages in 
grain still prevails. I have not heard of any tendency to substitute a cash for a grain 
wage. I don't think cash wages have risen in sympathy with the rise in prices, but if so, 
only to a very small extent. 

Q, io8.~I leave this answer for the Chief Secretary, for any such departures were in 
accordance with the policy of the Local Administration. I cannot however think of any very 
material departures. 

Q. 109. — Staff Corps Officers were employed ; also a few officers of the Native Army. 
Most of them worked exceedingly well. Some Police and Forest Officers also did extremely 
^ well on special famine duty, 

Q. no. — Malguzars were freely utilized in carrying out village works, and generally 
with success. 

As before stated against question afi^well-educated sons of malguzars were occasionally 
tried as Officers-in-charge of Public \y'or^ Department works, and many of them did well. 
It is difficult, however, to find such men in this Division except in the Nagpur and Wardha 
Districts. 

Q. Ill, — I could only reply to this question in a general way; Deputy Commissioners 
can give more detailed information. 

Q. H2.— I have heard nothing definite to indicate anything of the sort. 
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Mr. S, M. CHITNAVIS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, WARDAH. 

The President — ^When did you come to Wardah ? 

A.— lu April 1897., 

Q . — Have you more hharif than rahi ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — What crop is most largely grown ? 

A. — Cotton and judry the ra6t area is being contracted and kharif is increasing. 

Q . — To what do you attribute that? 

A. — The rainfall is very unsuitable for rabi ; for the past six or seven years this has been 
the case. Every year there has been a decrease in the rahi area, except in 1897-98. 

Q * — Did you notice if there has been an increase in the practice of double-cropping? 

A. — There lias been no increase. 

Q . — In 1899 you say that the crop was about 34 percent, of the normal, that is 
between 5 and 6 annas ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — How do you make out that estimate ? 

A. — We took it on the area which gave the crop only. 

Q , — ^Did you cause the jinswar to be made earlier in 1899 or not ? 

A. — Rough calculations were made. 

Q . — ^Did yon test them in 1899 with any particular care ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — Did you yourself test any particular percentage ? 

A. — ^Yes ; I must have done about 10 per cent. 

the whole district ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — You think on the whole you had a five to six-anna crop ? 

A. — From the restricted area, three-fourths got little or no crop at all. 

Q. — ^Was that the yield for the whole district ? 

A. — No, if you take the whole district, that will have to be reduced. That 34 per cent, 
is calculated only on the area that gave any crop. 

Q. — What 2 >roportion of the whole area gave a crap ? 

A. — About one-third. 

Q. — ^Then you had only a five-anna crop on one-third of the area ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Then that was no crop at all to speak of ? 

A.— No ; we had cotton and karhi ; the lattev was good over iiaZf the district. The jadr 
was a failure. There was no rabi at all. 

Q. — This is a veiy^ important modification of your statement. It means that your 
district was the most distressed of all ? 

A. — The previous years were rather good, except in the Hinganghat tahsil. 

Q. — A one to one and-a-half anna crop is an absolute failure. That is not to be inferred 
from the Btatistica of the actual famine. Well, when did you first anticipate that there would 
be a famine ? 

A. — ^Towards the end of July. 

Q . — ^VTiat did you do ? 

A. — ^We started our circle organization. 

Q. — After getting the orders of Government ? 

A. — ^Yes, we had a conference on the 10th of August ; before that the forests had been 
thrown open for free grazing and for the free extraction of fuel, 

Q. — Where were you in the famine of 1899 

A. — For three months in Balaghat and then T went to Wardah. 

Q . — Was the crop failure in 1896-97 as great ? 

A. — ^In the AVardah district there was an eight-anna crop. 

Q . — You had your circle relief organization ; and had you commenced charitable relief ? 

A. — Yes, we opened cheap grain shops in September. 

Q . — ^Had yoif kitchens then ? 

A. — No, we had kitchens in the middle of October. 

Q. — Did you open any test works ? 

A. — ^None. 

Q , — ^When did you commence regular relief works ? 

A. — Two on th^28thL of October and two on the 1st of November. 

Q. — ^In the mem time gratuitous relief was going on ? 

A. — Yes, gratuitous relief was started in the middle of October ; orders were received on the 
lOtli of Octob^ 

Q . — ^In what shape was relief given? 

A. — ^There was village relief in cayh and one kitchen in every relief circle, 

Q . — ^How many relief circles i^gA'^here ? 

A. — ^Twenty-two. 


Id 



Q._Did you start casli roliof in every village ? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q. — Who distributed tbo cash relief ? 

The mukaddaTas, who gave it weekly to the panpors, 

Q . — Who prepared the list ? 

^1.— The patwdris, with the assistauco of mukaddams. . „ , „ 

Q_Woro the lists strictly restricted to the classes inoationed lu the Famine Code ? 

A —After the first distribution, in iSTovembor it was revised and checked by the superior 
officers'. The orders were at first rather liberally interpreted aud then a revised list was pra- 
pared, 

Q . — ^That was in October ? i i 

. il.— The first distribution then took place: the revised list was made in iNovcmbor, 

Q. The people managed to get on very well in your district in October, jN'ovotnbor and 

Decombor. Were there not many on relief 2 

— No, not many ; they began to riso in January. 

Q, — Did you over go beyond one kitchen in a circle ? 

A . — Yes ; later on, 

Q, — When the numbers increased ? 

A, — Yes, Ave had to curtail them in Decombor and January. 

Q. — The people would noc leave thoir homes because the children were fed in kitchens ? 

A. Wo had to strike off the children of able-bodied persons and let thorn go to relief 

works. 

Q. — ^You fed the children ? 

Yes. 

Q. — Although tlie people were able-bodied ? 

^L— Yes. 

Q. — How did the able-bodied persons get on in the village ? 

A , — ^They scraped grass together aud collected fuel. 

Q. — Then you put the children upon the gratuitous relief list aud rolievcd those persons of 
their dependants V 
^1.— Yes. 

Q. — It did not occur to you that yon might offer labour to their parents aud let them earn 
wages ? 

A, — Wo did that afterwards: wo had to send thorn away because they were idling. 

Q , — Where did you send thorn away to ? 

A . — To the relief works that had Iweu opened, 

Q. — I understand you to say that the ciuldrou were put ou gratuitous relief not because 
they wore emaciated, but because thoir parents had no means of supporting them ? 

A. — Yes. 


Q. — But notwithstiuiding that your gratuitous relief did not riso very liigh ? 

A. — No, beciiusG we restricted it. The A list was rcsiri«t.Kl to those who were entitled to 
relief under the Code. 

Q. — That is not excessive. Well, can you explain how it is tint in your district with 
practically an entire failure of the crops, as you say, you India Mirchonly 3-G of your 
population on gratuitous relief, while in the same month Bliaudara had nearly double that 
amount ? 

A. -I think the people must havo had some stocks on which to fall buck. 

(2.— Is there any special difference between Bhandara and Wardah ? 

A. — Bhandara had been severely pressed in the last famine also, while we had practically 
escaped. 

Q. — You began relief works in October ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q . — There were not many relief workers till January? 

A. — No. 


Q.-»-How many works had you started 
A, — Four. 

Q.— Did you keep to four? 

A, — No, we increased them to ten, 

Q- — What system did you start ? 

A , — Tho intermediate system. Payment by results, 
Q. Did you establish kitchens on your works ? 
A.— Yes ; everywhere : branch kitchens too. 

Q — Wore dependants fed as well as children ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q — Did you give no cash doles? 

A.— No. 


/• 


Q' Did you find people como to works that were not in want of relief? 

„ f small percentage. The people had not had a famine before. This was the 
first famine for a long tmo and they had some self-respect. W first they <^ 3 fused to taka 
even gratuitous relief. They did not like to be called 

A Y^ organize small relief committees in th^^^^Ulages ? 

Q. In every villago there was a small committee composed of whom? 

4 , iue mukaddam and one or two of the intelligent and influential men of tho village. 


Q, — ^Did you allow them to distribute doles of bash or grain in the village? 

A, — Yes. 

Q . — ^In addition to the kitchens ? 

A. — Only cash doles were given in addition to kitchens. 

Q. — If you had to do the thing over again, would you prefer kitchens to grain doles? 

A, — Yes, I think kitchens are better. 

Q. — Do you think village committees can be trusted to do the work? 

A , — It would be difficult in every village. We could do it of course wherever there 
was an intelligent mukaddarti. 

Q, — Did. your village muhaddam or headman ever attempt to cheat in the gratuitous 
relief distribution ? 

A . — A very small percentage : perhaps one or two did. 

Q. — Do you think they were inclined to be profuse iu the distribution of relief? . 

A. — Yes ; there was that tendency. 

Q , — The health of the people was generally good in your district up till April ? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q. — as the daily task usually performed ? 

A. — Yes ; at the bogiuning there were fines ; but after the people got used to it, they did 
the work without much difficulty, 

Q. — ^Was your agency mostly native or European? 

A. — There was a European Famine Superintendent throughout and a European charge 
officer for two months only. All the rest were natives. 

Q, — Were the men all natures of the Central Provinces? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And were you entirely satisfied with the way they worked ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q , — How did you get the staff together. Was there a list of applicants prepared ? 

A. — No. It was kept in the Commissioners office. The Deputy Commissioner sent names 
of men who were available in the district. 

Q . — As a rule did you get men of your own district? 

A.— No. 

Q. — What was the salary that they drew as a rule? 

A. — The officers in charge got from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150, and received increments of Rs. 10. 
The charge officers got from Rs. 100 to Rs. 180. The circle officers were all my own men, 
taken from the paHodris, 

Mr* Bourdillon, — (After quoting the figures for May, June, and July said) that looks as 
if the whole of the people had gone to gratuitous relief. If gratuitous relief had not been 
available they would have died? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — ^But they would have become emaciated on account of privation ? 

A. — Yes, as no work was available till the beginning of August. 

Q. — Some suspiciou seems to have crossed your mind at that time, as I find that the num- 
bers on gratuitous relief fell iu the month ? 

A. — We weeded them out, 

Q. — You turned them off altogether? 

A. — We did it gradually. We had none of the labouring classes *ou the B Hstt 
Q. — ^You think it was necessary to keep them going that month? 

A, — Yes. 

i!/}'. Nicholson, — Are the sowings of the current year up to the ayeraae ? 

A. — ^Yes ; I think they are a little in excess. 

Q. — Was there any difficulty in getting seed ? 

A, — There was difficulty. We gave tahdvi^ and the tenants could thus procure enough 

seed. 

Q.— T-It was useful ? 

A.-^Yes. 3> 

Q , — 'Was it given on a system of joint responsibility ? 

A.— Yes. ^ 

The President , — How do you explain the large increase in the total number in receipt of 
relief in June ? Is it explicable on this ground that you opened your kitchens and that the 
kitchens were free to anybody who cared to come? 

A. — Yea, 

Q, — And that consequently a number of people came who bad previously not been on 
relief at, all ? 

A. — ^Yes, a certain percentage. 

Q, — Aqd the result of opening kitchens so freely was to bring in persons who did not want 
relief at all ? 

A. — ^Yes ; there must have been a small percentage of such persons certainly. 

Q.-^How manyr^ you think ? Was it up fco 10 or 20 per cent. ? 

Ao-About 10 cent. 

Q, — Did this free distribution of gratuitous relief interfere, do you think, with the self- 
respect of the people? 

A, — Only the poor pe^Ie came. 

Q.— We have it in evidence that other people came too ? 

A. — Very few came in the Wardah district.. 


roliof in kUchens? 
the pa?c of those 


the Cootral Prov- 


n_'\Vliat is your opinion with regard to the psoplo who came for 
Would you say that^t is au indication of the forfeiture of self-respect on 

Yes ; I should think so. u ^ , r 

0._What is the popular belief among yourselves, among the gentry ot — ^ 

inccs ?' Do you think that the distribution of gratuitous reliot has had any demoralising olTeot . 

Q-Havo“'tho^ people shown any unwillingness to return to their ordinary avocations? 

1— Yes, there was a little unwillingness at first. They wanted proper wages. ^ 

Q.— They wanted, I suppose, from employers of labour the same amount as they received 

from Government ? 

^ Yes. 

Q.*— In ordinary times do not agricultural labourers get for tilling the field moro than 
the Government wages ? 


0.*— And* if they returned to their fields would they not have got the ordinary ^ 

They would have got from four to six pico, but that was not enough for their sab 5 i:>t- 

euce owing to the high prices of food-grains. ^ t - 

Witness went on to explain that tho ground had^ received a sort of preparatory digging 
up and that the usual amount of labour was not required for it. -.r ^ 

Q^_To what do you attribute tho great iucreaso in mortality in Jlay 
A. — To cholera : it begau in April. 

Q. — How did it begin? 

A. — It was duo to the bad water-supply. ^ ^ 

Q. — ^Did you take any precautions in regard to the water upon your relioi works? ^ 

A. — We bad the wells guarded and put in permanganate of potash every day (luring the 
cholera season. 

Q. — Did you choose your relief works with reference to tho water-supply ? 

A. — Yes ; we had to do that. 

Q. — Did you dig wells? 

— ^Yes; in every camp. Wo could not depend upon the old wells. 

— Did you carry out village works by advances made to vtd{f/u::drd / 

A. — Yes; sixteen altogether, 

Q. — -Were they recoverable advances? 


A.— No. 


Q. — Is the level of tho water low in this district ? 

A. — It is about 50 feet. 

Q . — Are these wells used for irrigation? 

A. — la some places. 

Q. — ^There was a very high death-rate in some mouths. In Augusii it was 10* 6S and 
12*79 in September, Were they all due to cholera ? 

A, — No ; but a percentage was ; some were due to bowel complaints. 

Q. — Is there any truth in the complaints that the food in kitohtus was indigestible ? 

A. — No ; but the rice was not suited to the systems of the people. It was Bengal usna 
rice. There was no available. 

Q , — Were there large importations of Bengal rice ? 

A. — Yes; the Bengal rice saved tho people. 

Q. — Was there any difficulty in regard to Railway transport? 

A.— No; none, 

Q. — On large works did you ever find that there wore complaints of uuusual immorality ? 
A, — None ; I made particular inquiries, 

— ^Used the people to keep to village groups? 

A — Yes, and tho gangs were formed in that manner. 

Q. — What was the effect of village relief works ? 

— They were very useful to tho cultivators aC he time when they were required iu their 
villages ; but there is no scope for any extension. 

Q.— If you had, as you say, a crop failure of such magnitude tho people must be very 
subsiautially well off to have got on as they did? 

A. — Yes ; some are, 

Q. — Are they getting richer or poorer ? 

— They are in a normal condition. I 

Q. — ^hVhat is the rate of rent ? 


A.. 

e— 

A.- 

Q.~ 

A. 

Q.- 

A.. 

e- 

A.. 

c.- 

A.. 
valuation 


■It is about Re. 1 per acre. ^ 

'What is the cultivated area of your district ? 

'“781,923 acres is the total oropjied area, 

•What is the usual crop ? 

-Cotton,^^'^dr, linseed, and wheat. 

•Whioh is the most extensive? 

-Cotton and judr. 

■What proportion does cotton cover? 

-‘Judr is 35 per cent, and cotton 36 per cent, of the Ichec^tf area. 

•Wbat; IS supposed to be a fair value of an aero of cotton That does tho tenant cet " 
Tu ciroumstances. I tkink Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 por acre is a 

good land, but taking good and bad together, the average is only Rs. 30 per acre. 
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Q.rrWTitsit is t{ie value of an acre oim&r ? 

A . — About Es. 25. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Q , — ^How many maunds can yo.u get from an acre of ixidr ? 

A. — ^750ppnndf. * 

Q . — About 10 maunds? 

Yes. 

Q » — Wbat does it sell at per acre? 

A . — It sella at about Es. 7 to Es. 8 a khandL 
Q . — About Es. 15 ? 

-d—Yes.' 

Q. — ^Axe there any bye-produots ? 

A, — Judr^Icarhi, 

^What is the value of an acre of judr-karhi ? 

A.^Bs. 5. 

Q.— Are there any other bye^producta ? 

A , — -Tur and Mug, 

Q. — So you think an acre oijudr would give from Es. 20 to Es. 25? 

-d. — Yes. 

— ^Will that represent the average produce ef your distriot now ? 

A . — I should think so. 

— The rent, then, per acre is infinitesimally small ? 

.d.— It is not heavy, except in the Hinganghat tahsil. 

Q . — Do people pay more for wheat than for cotton ? 

A . — ^Yes. 

Q * — ^Does the mdlguzdr for land sown with wheat get more or less than Ee. 1 ? 

A, — ^More, but it varies. 

Q , — ^What for land sown with cotton ? 

A . — 10 per cent, lower than wheat. 

Q . — ^What would be given for an acre of land sown with cotton ? 

A , — I have no experience, and cannot say. 

Q. — What is it generally supposed to be. Will it be more than Es. 2 ? 

A . — ^About that I think. ' 

Q . — ^Will judr land pay more than Ee, 1 ? 

A , — About Ee. 1. 

Q . — The profits which the cultivator makes must be very large ? 

A . — In some places they are, 

Q . — ^What proportion of the Es. 2 for cotton land and Ee. 1 for judr land does Govern- 
ment take as revenue ? 

A . — 69 per cent, of the total assets. 

Q. — ^Having regard to that statement, do you consider that the incidence of the Govern- 
ment revenue on the ragat has hud any effect in weakening the power of the people to resist 
famine ? 


d.~No ; I don^t think so. 

Q , — Is there any other circumstance which has had any effect in making your 
loss able to resist famine ? 

A, — Yes^ the failure of the crops. 

Q. — Do you think there is anything of a permanent nature which has made your 
more open to the ravages of famine than before ? 

A,~No. 


district 


district 


Q . — Is indebtedness among the people increasing ? 

wl.’^Yes, the famine has increased that, but it existed before that. 

Q . — ^From whom do the people get their advances? 

A . — From soiokdrs and Mdrwdri§. 

Q, — ^What is the average rate of interest ? > 

A . — 12 or 18 per cent, per'annum and it goes up to 24 per cent. 

Q . — Is there any feeling or desire to get money on easier terms ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — Is there any combination with that object ? 

A . — No ; but people would liko to have it. 

Q. — ^^Are they oegipuing to talk of it ? 

A.— Not the poor cultivators. 

Q . — ^Aro the more intelligent people beginning to talk of it ? 

A , — I don^t think so. 

— Ig there jyjiything you can suggest to improve the condition of your distriot and the 
position of the people? 

A , — ^If their old debts were wiped off, it would be good. 

Q. — Do you think i\xo^ouikdr would welcome any measure of that sort ? 

A^ — Ncu^I don’t thhfi^o, 

(?. — 'Have you seen what Mr. Fuller has been doing in the Jubbulpore Division. Would 
that be useffil ? 

A. — ^Yes ) but if old debts wiped out, it would be of no use. 

Q.-^Has it become more di65cult for the people to get money since the new law cam* 
into force ? 

jI^^Wo have not yet bad enough time to judge of its effects, 

2d 



Q , — Do you think your peop^ are as substantial as those of Bhaudara or the Balaghat 
people ? 

A . — ^They are more substantial than the Balaghdt people. 

Mr, Bowdillon, — The last witness said that the month of July was a very wet month in 
Chanda. Was that the case in Wardah also ? 

A, — The rains started late. 

Q. — Practically very little work was done ? 

Mr, Bicholson, — As a matter of fact, the cuUivaiors did not come on to relief ? 

A , — Some of them did ; but a small percentage. 

Q, — ^Petty cultivators? 

A.— Yes. 
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Answers liy S. M. OHITNATO, Eb».;H. 0. S., Deputy Cemnmsiouer. Wardis, 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


0 . ..-The outturn el crops was fairly good in .Sgs.-gd. ” e “ “ 

worse than poor, and the district practically escape ^ j .gne-g^ was a bumper 

s^:d;rfL■» 

the district. 

The Hinganghat tahsil, in which .rabi is “f wS 

period referred to above. With the single exception o 97 r jgQg.qQ inferior 

Lvn, it did not get a good rabi crop for some six years. The kharif of 1898 99 ''as 1 

to that of the other two tahsils. 

The following table compares the iropped areas of 'XeSeS°d"-- 
season of 1899. and exhibits the outturn and produce during the same period . 

Proportion of 

Cropped area per- produce to normal, 

ccntage of normal. Outturn. 

Year. The areaof 1893-94 (loo-normai). Co l, 2 x Col. 3 

csxoo normal* 


Outturn. 

(loo-normal). 


1895- 96 ... — " 

Q ^ 92 59 

1896- 97 ••• ••• ^ 

00 109 - 

1S97-98 ... •>* **• 

07 

1898^9 ••• * 

^ In 1897-98 it was discovered that m a few_ villages g°^ "^'j^sti^interfer^^ 

April 1899: — 


Wardha tahsil 
Hinganghat tahsil 
Arvi tahsil 


... 

6,543 (over and above Rs. 3,iii-i3-o sanctioned previously). 


In Hinganghat revenue to the extent of Rs. i9i73'"S"° suspended 
Q. 2.— The kharif sowings of 1899 were in excess of the normal, as under 


Wardha 

Hinganghat 


24 per cent. 


rvivi 

The area of 1893-94. of the year of attestation preliminary to revision of Settlement, 
has been assumed as the normal. 

Q- 3 («).-40 inches ; (i) 12-81 inches or about 32 per cent, of the average; (r) i3 inches 
September ; [d) as shown below — 


Month. 


Rainfall in 1899. 


Average rainfall. 


June 




July 

August 

Sepetember 


5*86 


2 


Q* 4.-34 per cent. 

Q. 5 (rt). — 10 per cent.; ( 6 ) 44 per cent 

5^ Xlie necessity of relief was assumed from the fact of crop failure, which was so 

complete as to leave no doubt as to the necessity. 

Q. 7*— Total failure of kharif crops over three-fourths of the district ; entire failure of rabi 
throughout the district ; utter lack of agricultural employment for the labouring classes; 
starting of a brisk export trade with Bombay, Khandesh and Guzarat sudden rise in prices 
to famine limits ; dismissal of farm servants by agriculturists inability of tenants to get 
advances from sowcars ; occurrence of grain loots and increase in petty crime ; upward ten- 
derxy shown by mortality ; increase in number of beggars and stray cases of emaciation. 

Q, 3, — Government forests (203 square miles), with the exception of a few coppiced 
compartments (these were opened at a subsequent stage), were thrown open to free grazing 
and to free extraction of bullock and head-loads of grass and dry wood for fuel 

The district was divided into 22 relief circles and two Charge Officers (including the 
Tahsildar) were appointed to each tahsil This was done in August. 

Sanction to actual distribution of village relief being started in certain circles was 
asked for on 27th September, and on 3rd October the relief was proposed to be extended 
to the whole district. Cheap grain shops were in the meantime started at various centres. 
Advances were given to Relief Officers for relief of urgent cases, and to Police for relief of 
starving wanderers. Distribution of village relief was commenced by the middle of October 
and completed by the end of that month. One kitchen was started in each relief circle. 
Pending the starling of large public works a few village works were started as a stop-gap. 

• 

Q. 9 {a).~Yes: {d) Yes. 


Q. 10. — Large public works. A programme of village works was prepared within a. 
fortnight of completion of the circle organization. The programme was ready by 15th 
September. 

Q. II. — (i) Opening of Government forests. 

(2) Organisation of private charity. 

(3) Kitchens and village cash relief. 

No test-works were undertaken or poor-houses started. 

Q, 12. — ^The circle organisation was completed before the close of August. Two Charge- 
Officers (including Tahsildars) were appointed to each tahsil at the same time. In October' 
an additional Charge Officer was appointed to each tahsil. On ist November an Assistant 
Commissioner joined the district as Famine Assistant, and in December a Staff Corps Officer 
was posted as Charge Officer, and he and the A^'^-^stant Commissioner had the overlook of 
half the district each. The Circle Officer visited^ each village in his circle once in 10 days, 
the Charge Officer ordinarily once a month, and the superior officers, who were constantly 
on tour, as frequently as they could. 


Q* 13. Yes. To the extent of Rs. 22,117, under the Land Improvement Loans Act, on 
ordinary terms, and Rs. 1,730 on terms mentioned in paragraph 4 of Central Provinces 
becretanat Circular letter No. F- 39 , dated the I oth January 1900. The latter were given 
or the improvement of water-supply, and the former mainly for that purpose. 


35^eet. Digging of w^ells was encouraged by loans, a^d they were 
successful as {d) and (c), 15 to 18; no test-works were undertaken. 

Q. 19.— Large public works. A few small works were opened for, a week or so as a 
stop "gap* 


Q. 20.— An European Officer, styled the Famine 
to the Deputy Commissioner's power of control of all 
Yes. None to speak of. 


Works Si<^rintendent, subject of 
points affecting the efficiency of 


course^ 

relief. 


opened' or at the most 6,000 workers. Yes. Additional charges were- 


c 
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Q. 22. — ^Yes. The establishment paid by the month consisted of: — 

I Officer-in-charge 

1 Clerk, with an assistant. 

I Cashier. 

Work-agents, according to the number of people on work, 

1 Gang muharrir to every 15 gangs, < 

1 Tools muharrir. 

2 Kitchen muharrir. 

I Cook for hospital; cooks in kitchen, according to the number fee. 

I Hospital Assistant. 

I Compounder. 

Sweepers according to requirements. Water-guards, conservancy-guards, hospital 
warders, &c., were paid by the day. 

The arrangements for hutting, &c., were made in accordance with the instructions 
contained in G, O. No. 287 — 7630-F. (Public Works Department), dated the 20th 
September 1899. 

Q, 23.— Admission was free to all persons ready to submit to the labour-test. No 
distance-test was insisted on, and residence on the works was not compulsory. 

Q. 24.— Area 400 square miles. Population 60 to 80,000, some had come about 40 
miles. 

Q. 25. — They were bound to accept the decision of the Deputy Commissioner (pending 
reference to superior authority if necessary) in all matters which were not of a professional 
nature. If his orders were questioned as contravening departmental orders, a reference 
was made to the Commissioner, whose orders were final, subject to a reference to the 
Chief Commissioner, if thought necessary. The Deputy Commissioner of course exercised 
his control through the E.xecutive Engineer, unless the case was such as to call for imme- 
diate action. 


Q. 26. — ^Yes. From a list of candidates maintained by the Commissioner. Some were 
Naib-Tahsildars or clerks taken from the several offices, and others were selected ^ from 
land-holding families. Rupees; icojrising by monthly increments of Rs. 10 to a maximum 
of Rs. 150. The increments were strictly conditional on good work, and were not given 
unless the official did really well. He was subordinate to the local representative of the 
Public Works Department. Yes. 

Q 27, — Yes. 

Q. 28. — Gangs working under the intermediate system consisted of 20 to 30 workers, 
and those under the task-work system of 90. Arrangements were made to secure village 
or family gangs, so far as possible, anOwith good success. 

Q, 29. — ^That given in paragraphs 21 and 22 of the G. O. referred to in answer to 
question 23, as amended by Circular letter No. F-41, dated the 22nd January 1900. 

Wage scale was :~ 

Special 2 pice moje than a dagger. 

Class I ... 19 chittahs of grain. 

II II ... 13 do. do. 

,1 III ... 8 do. do. 

Persons above 14 years of age were classed as adults, and children between 8 and 
14 years old were included in Class III. Class I were allowed 19 instead of 20 cbittaks. 

ju^The variatioll^ effected were more economical. 

Q. 30.— Women shrmld be included in Class II, and there should be no sexual distinction 
in that class. None, a Ke classification followed had the great merit of simplicity, and 
was on the whole economical. 

Q. 3i.~On all works, infirm gangs were maintained on the task-work system, and 
-others on the intermediate system. 




>) 
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Q. 32.— If started.in time, relief can be adequately afforded in cases of severe famine 
by work conducted throughout on a system of payment-fay-results. 

Q. 33.— According to the table of standard tasks appended to Circular letter No. F-13, 
dated the 29th August iSgg. It was graduated to the class of works. During the hot season 
tasks were reduced 25 per cent., owing to the great severity of the weather. They were 
again raised on the monsoon setting in. Nursing mothers were allotted half the taslc ot 
their class. 

Q. 24. — ^Adequate: kept the people in fairly good condition* Families with 3 or mote 
members could make some saving. Copper coin returned freely to the Banias on the 
works. Officers-in-charge generally obtained their requirements from them and indenteu 
for very little on the treasury. 

Q, 25. — ^Yes. If the price basis of wages is properly fixed, the workers cannot ordinarily 
save for their support on the rest day. Once the existence of severe distress is proved, a 
rest day wage should be allowed. 

Q. 36 and 37. — I do not think it is high. There ^vas no minimum wage under the inter- 
mediate system followed. Gangs were paid in proportion to the work done, 

Q, 38. — Dally. Daily payment is desirable. 

Q. 39,— Throughout daily. Yes. 

Q. 40. — To the headman of the gang. Under the system followed of forming family or 
village gangs there was no harm in making payment to the headman. This is more con- 
venient. 


Q. 41. — Statistics not available in my office. 
Q. 42. — Yes. 


Q, 43, — As shown in answer to question 29. Children 8 to 14 years old were included 
in Class III and made to work. Those under 8 were fed in the kitchen. For babes-in-arms 
an extra pice was given to the mothers. When the mother was fed at a kitchen the lowest 
cooked ration was substituted for the pice payment given on account of the infant. 

Infirm gangs were attached to each work on the task-work system. This is preferable. 

Q. 45.— Gang registers were kept up in the form appended to Public Works Sec- 
retariat Circular No. F-7, dated the 22nd March 1900. ^ 

Q. 46.— Deputy Commissioner, subject to approval by the Commissioner. The 
cheapest food-grain available. Yes. 


, Q. 48. — The Deputy Commissioner and the Commissioner. 

O 

Q- 5 People were drafted to ‘Mocal works annexes" without any difficulty. 

Q' 5 ^'" These were undertaken for a short time as a stop-gap until large public 
works were opened ; during the hot- weather months, to give employment to agricul- 
turists m the near neighbourhood of their villages, a few were done as *Mocal works 
annexes, with a view to relieve the pressure on, and to economize, large works. 


sites. 


Q- 53.— Tanks and reservoirs for storage of water, wells and improvement of village- 


^^T ,Q- 54 — “Local works annexes” were conducted under the supervision of the Public 
Works Department, and others under that of the Civil agency through landholders. 

f estimate of cost was prepared by the District Fund Overseer 

of the tahsil prior to the starting of the work. The area to be excavated was marked out 
by him and the work to be done explained to the malguzar inS^.arge. The work ^vas 
arM system, to which malguzars and people are accustomed. The 

squares, a pasoree being 5x5x1 
nn R consisted of a digger and two or three carriers. A literate mate was allow- 

ed on Ks. 6 a month to keep the register of attendance and record of measurement. A 


r 


' Committee of the leading residents of the village Was appointed to assist the malguzar in 
the supervision. They visited the work in turn morning and evening, assigned to the 
/gangs their squares, got the work done measured in their presence, and -saw that>.it was 
properly done. The malguzar was given an advance and paid the wages daily in accord- 
ance with the measurement. The people were paid at so many pasorees for a rupee, and 
knew exactly what they were entitled to. The Overseer and the Charge Officer visited 
the work periodically and checked the work and payments. 


Q. 56,— The scale .of wages was one pice lower than that prevalent on the nearest 
Public Works Department work. The standard tasks prescribed for these works were 
reduced to pasorees and varied as expedient. Employment was given to agriculturists 
and their dependants principally until the monsoon broke. Thereafter other people were 
admitted for the finishing off, on tickets given by Circle Officers, 

Q. 57. — As stated above. 

Q. 58. — ^Village works conducted under the supervision of the Civil agency were 
small ones, employing at the most 300 to 400 persons. They were confined chiefly to 
cultivators and so they did not draw labourers from the large works or vice versa. On 
“ local works annexfe ” workers were drafted from the main work, and comprised people 
who had been on the work for some considerable time past and had ' thus satisfied the 
test of distress. 

Q. 59, — Wherever there is scope for them, it seems to me desirable to extend small 
village relief works. They are, in the first place, if properly executed of greater useful- 
ness as compared with much of the road-work which perforce has to be undertaken to 
afford employment for famine labour. Secondly, they are better suited and needed for the 
relief of people, who though poor and accustomed to labour in their own fields, belong 
to a much higher stratum of society than ordinary labourers, and to whose feelings, 
especially to those of their womenkind, life at ordinary relief-works is repugnant. They 
are further necessary for the relief of agriculturists at a time when they are required in 
their villages for the resumption of agricultural operations. 

Q. 60. — None. The Gonds are semi-hinduized and fairly civilized. None. Yes. 

Q. 61. — None. 

Q, 62, — Relief was given to poorer tenants and their wives in return for work done by 
them in their own fields. This was started in August and closed at the end of October. 
The number of tenants to be relieved was limited to an absolute maximum of 10 per cent, 
of the tenants in each circle. The maximum number of tenants relieved in any one week 
was 3 , 555 , or 5 per cent, of the total number of tenants in the district. 

Q. 63. — None. 

Q. 64. — At first they did. They were not physically unfit for ordinary labour, but were 
hot accustomed to it. 

Q. 66 and 67.— In August 1899, the Government forests (203 square miles), with the 
exception of a few coppiced compartments, were thrown open to free grazing and to free 
extraction of head and bullock loads of grass. In October the coppiced compartments were 
•also thrown open. The supply of grass in the forests was soon exhausted and all surplus cattle 
had in consequence to be sent out of the district. For the use of the plough-cattle com- 
pressed grass was imported from Warora (the produce of the Chanda forests) of the weight 
of 2,220 tons 23 maunds 7 seers, stacked at Wardha and Pulgaon, and sold at Rs. 12 and 
Rs, 13 a ton respectively : 286 tons 18 maunds 23 seers out of this were, at the instance of 
the District Charitable Fund Committee, given away in charity, on tickets issued by Charge 
Officers. On this stock being exhausted, baled grass was imported from Raj-Nandgaon, 
loose grass from Tirora, and karbi from Warora by private agency. 

Q, 68. — ^(rz) and {^), with cooked food. 

r 

Q^ 6 g, — Kitch(;frffelief, being a much better form of relief than payment In cash. Relief 
* given in cash is liable to be wasted and there is no certainty as to the recipient taking full 
advantage of it. A marked difference is noticeable between the condition of those relieved 
by cpoked food and those iry-tash, the former being in much better condition than the^ !atter> 
"especially children. 

Q. 70. — ^The recipients of gratuitous relief were selected by Circle and Charge. Officers: 
in consultation with the mukaddam and other residents of the village^ " 
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Q. 71^— None. 

Q. 74-— {a) 

tracts^ and during the rains, 

75.— Kichri of rice and dal or 

Adults (over 14) ••• 

Children 10 to 14 
Do. 7 to 10 
Do. 4 to 7 
Do. Up to 4 


in thickly populated 

on the following scale 
Uncooked food. 

9 chittaks. 

T/4 ^ o . 

... 6 do. 

... 4J4 

... 3 <lo* 


I 2 I * lb) 153. Ordinarily a radius of 3 miles, except 
' when a much smaller radius is needed. 

crushed juari and dal, 


Conditnenis— 




Salt 

24 

chittaks. 


Chillies ... ••• 

5 

do. 


i 

Oil ... ••• ••• 

8 

do. 

j 

Ipcr 100 persons, 

Haldi 

2 

do. 

J 

1 

Onions— half per head ; green \cgctablcs when procurable. 





Two meals — in the morning between 10 and ii o’clock and in the evening betvyeen 
5 and 6 o’clock. People were compelled to feed on the premises, excepting when it rained 
heavily and the sheds did not provide sufficient accommodation. 


Q. 76. — None. 

Q. 77. — Restricted until the rains set in. It was then free until weeding work started. 
When restricted, admission was by means of tickets given by Circle Officers, and those 
persons who were entitled to gratuitous relief under the rules only were admitted. 

Q* 75.-^The patwari in consultation with the mukaddam. By the Circle and Charge 
Officers : once a week by the mukaddam, once in 10 days by the Circle Officer, once a month 
by the Charge Officer, and periodically by Superior Officers. 

Q. 76.-A.(^) In cash ; (^) weekly ; (c) at the malguzari chavdhi, unless the recipient 
was sick or unable to move. 

Q- 77*-^To a few able-bodied persons, under Rules 23 to 25 of the rules for village 
relief, appended to Central Provinces Secretariat Circular letter No. F-3, dated the 14th August 
1899, for a few days, at the instance of the Civil Surgeon. During the rains in kitchens to 
able-bodied persons until weeding work started, 

Q. 78. — Of the highest caste procurable^^in the village or neighbourhood, generally 
Kunbis. By the people generally at the commencement ; by the higher classes throughout. 

Q. 79.— -The mukaddam of the village, assisted by the schoolmaster, or a muharrir where 
no schools existed. The Circle and Charge Officers visited them frequently, and other offi- 
cers as often as they could. 

Q. 80. — Yes. For people who were not in receipt of relief in any form except clothing, 
and whose total income, distributed over the members of the family depending on them for 
support, yielded an income of Re. 1-8-0 per head per month or less. * The quantity of grain 
which a person was permitted to buy in the course of a month was limited to— 

(a) For every member of his family above the age of 12 years, worth Rs. 2: 

( 5 ) For every member of his family under 12 years, worth ^e. 1-8-0: 

'provided that no person could buy grain in a month' exceeding in aggregate the quantit\^ 
available for Rs. 12. 

This form of relief was very successful. The cost to the Charitable Fund amounted to 
JRs. 6,060. 

Q. 81.— No. They kept the prices at a reasonable level. 
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Q. 82.~Suspensions Rs. 4,90,459 out of a total demand of Rs. 6,40,877 or 77 per cent 
Remissions not yet sanctioned. 

Q, 83. — On crop failure many proposals were framed in accordance with instructions 
contained in Famine Circular No. F-44, dated the 26th February 1900, 


Q. 84. — The percentage of revenue to be collected was fixed by Tahsildar before 
collection of revenue began. Detailed proposals were Submitted subsequently. 

Q, 85* — Myself and my assistants decided what cultivators should receive supensions in 
villages where only part of the revenue was suspended. 

Q. 86. — None. 

Q. 87. — Total failure of food crops and severe distress in consequence, inability of 
tenants and labourers to get the customary advances from their sowcars, utter unwillingness 
on the pari of sowcars to advance money, total failure of the mahua crop, and lateness 
of the monsoon. 

Q. 88. — It was neither, 

Q. 8g. — Labourers and petty cultivators; a few proprietors were on charitable relief; a 
very small percentage of tenants with security of tenure were on Government relief, 

Q. 90. — ^This has been the first famine in this district of recent years. 

Q. 91. — ^Thcre was contraction of private credit to an appreciable extent. None, so far 
as I could gather. 

Q, 92.— I think so. 


Q. 94.— Weekly reports of births and deaths are made by kotwars at the police posts* 
In the case of cholera and sucli other epidemics reports are made daily* 


Q* 95‘ — ^The higli mortality was to a verj' large extent due to use of unsuitable food. 
A large portion of the dysentery and diarrhoea that prevailed in the district was due to use of 
Bengal rice, which was unsuited as an article of diet for the juar-eating people of the district. 
No deaths due to privation or diseases accelerated by privation were discovered. 

Q. 96. — Impure and insufficient water-supply also played a very important part in the 
matter of increased mortality. Existing wells were periodically deepened, by blasting where 
necessary; new wells were sunk, and the sources of w’ater-supply were permanganated as 
often as practicable. 

Q* 97* — (^) All sources from whir^ the water-supply was drawn were guarded, per- 
manganated weekly (and in the cholera season every other day), flags were put up marking 
the limits within which the people could not attend calls of nature, guards were posted along 
the line to see that the sanitary rules were not infringed, and special precautions were taken 
during the cholera season to prevent a spread of the disease. 

(^) One well in the village was taken possession of for the kitchen, permanganated 
periodically, and the water of that well only was used for both cooking and drinking pur- 
poses. The well was guarded and nobody but the person in charge was permitted to draw 
water therefrom. 

The t^ospital Assistant attached to the work supervised the sanitary arrangement there. 
The arrangements were further supervised by the Civil Surgeon and the Inspecting Medical 
Officer (specially appointed for the purpose). The arrangements at kitchens were supervised 
by Circle and Chai^* Officers, the Civil Surgeon, the Famine Assistants and by the Kitchen 
Inspectors appointed during the rains. 

Q. 98.— Yes. 

Q. gg.— Until the rains set in none were available. During the rains wild vegetables, 
were used to a certain extent# 



lofi. — Made over to friends, relations and caste people. 

Q. 103. — None, 

/ 

Q, 104. — None, 

Q. 104 (a ), — Weekly reports were received from the railway stations in the district 
Fairly 30 per cent. * 

Q* 105,— None until the weeding season approached. Able-bodied persons feeding In 
kitchens were then excluded therefrom, 

Q» 1 06. — Cotton and juar are being substituted for rabi. 

Q, 107, — -Yes. No. To a certain extent. 

Q. 109. — Two. None. 

Q. no. — As far as was practicable. Yes. 

Q. Ill . — Not appreciably. 


Wardha ; 

T/;^ January igoi. 


S. M. CHITNAVIS, 
Deputy Commissioner- 





CAPTAIN a., P. BLAKEWAY; E.E.; EXECUTIVE ENGINEER; BHANDARA. 

The President — ^How long have you been in this province ? 

A . — About a year and-a-half. 

Q. — ^What was the first thing you heard about the famine preparations ? 

A , — First I heard that there was a committee in Ndgpur in August. After that 1 received 
orders in Sej)tember to be prepared to open four camps in Bhandara and six in Balagb^t. 

Q , — ^You worked according to the Famine Code ? 

A , — According to the general orders. The system here is practically the same as in the 
North-West; the intermediate system. 

Q. — ^Did you provide your own staff for each charge ? 

A, — ^Yes ; as far as possible. In the beginning we were able to get our own staff ; but sub- 
sequently there was very great difficulty in getting a staff. 

Q. — What was the staff? 

A. — An officer in charge,* who was supplied by the Commissioner of the Division. 

Q. — He was a Civil officer ? 

A . — Yes ] then there were work agents. One clerk to act as sub-cashier and one clerk to 
keep accounts in English, and one Hospital Assistant also. 

Q . — For each camp ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Did you do anything in the way of advertising for suitable officers to fill these posts ? 

A, — I advertised for work agents and I wrote to Roorkee. 

Q. — ^Do you know whether there was a system of keeping a general list of persons suitable 
to work as agents ? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q. — ^You were able to provide yourself with this establishment for each of your 10 
camps? 

A. — ^Yes ; but subsequently we found it difficult to do so as the number of camps became 
increased. 

Q. — So that the result was that you had a smaller establishment to deal with a very much 
increased number of camps ? 

A. — Smaller establishment of work agents only. 

Q. — What was the result ? 

A. — The result was the engagement of tindals, who were not capable of doing the work at 
first; they had to learn to measure up the work. 

Q. — ^The work agents organized gangs and marked out work ? 

A. — They marked out work and measured work ; but the Civil officer in charge organized 
gangs. - 

Q. — Give me a sketch of the organization of a gang ; what did they do at first ? 

A. — When a camp opened the Sub-Divisional Officer and Famine Superintendent had to 
see whether all the materials had been sent up ; then the staff was instructed as regards its 
duties ; and subsequently organized gangs as famine labour arrived. 

Q. — Had these gangs a nominal roll ? 

A. — No ; we made payment to the mates of the gangs ; at the same time we called the coolies 
and told them what they had earned, 

Q. — Having organized, say, 5,000 or 6,000 people in a gang, was the task marked out which 
each man had to perform on a particular day ? 

A. — ^It was marked out on road work, and on metal work for each gang. The mate of the 
gang got so accustomed to the work, that each one provided himself with a stick three feet 
long ; for he knew exactly what task must Q done. 

Q. — In marking out, say, road-making, they marked out a certain number of feet long, a 
certain number of feet wide, and a certain number of feet deep. 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q , — What was their task? 

A.— It varied; we started ‘with 70 cubio feet ; then 80 cubic feet, which gradually was 
increased to 100 cubic feet. 

Q. — That was done by a digger and two carriers ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— One digger had always two carriers ? 

A. — Yes. ^ 

Q. — Your measurement at the end of the day would be cumulative measurement for the 
gang? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — that if a paf^ular digger and his attached carriers had done their work, while 
other diggers and other carriers had uot done their work, the whole gang would suffer ? 

A.— Yes. 

— Did you not modify ^at system of measurement? 

A. — It was absolutely impossible without a much larger staff ; a staff like that employed 
could not have done it. 
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the numbers increased very greatly and you came up to 59,000, ho\Y did you 

manage to meet the strain ? i -o i i, 

The camps were increased at Bhandara and Baiagaat. 

0— You said that you did not get competent work agente for all these camps? 
l._We got them finally, there was difficulty in getting them at an early period. 

Q. — Was there any difficulty in regard to payment ? 

A, — No. 

Q, — Or in regard to measurement ? 

A, — No, we had to make one man do two men’s work. 

Q. — How did you deal with regard to fines ? 

— ^We had the intermediate system. 

Q.— That is to say there was no fining? 

-d. — There was fining, ^ j tt 

Q, — It was merely paying by result; if a person did not do full task he was fined . 

A , — He was paid according to the work he bad done, 

Q. — What classes did not earn full wage ? 

A , — Every class. . . 

Q.— What was the character of these people--! mean, were they agriculturists or people 

unaccustomed to this kind of work ? 

A . — I do not think so. 

Q.^Why did they not earn full wage ? Was it because they were unaccustomed to it ? 

A ^ — Simply because they did not want to earn full wage. 

Q , — Your wage was calculated on the prices of grain? 

A, — Yes, 

Q. — The wage was a living wage ? 

A * — Living wage if they had nothing, if they were destitute. 

Q. — They were not destitute ? 

A * — A certain number iu all camps were not destitute.^ 

Q. — ^What proportion of these was not destitute ? 

A . — cannot say. 

Q. — Koughly speaking, 10 or 20 per cent. ? 

A, — should say, roughly, 10 per cent, 

Q . — Would you say that the degree of fining was au indication of the fact that the people 
did not need to get relief? 

A. — In one camp it was so. They told the Famine Superintendent that they wanted two 
or three pice for getting their luxuries. 

Q. — ^In your opinion can any relation be established between the wages earned and the 
necessities of the people ? 

A.-~Yes. 

Q. — ^If in a particular camp less wages were earned, am I to assume that in that camp there 
were people who were in no need of relief? 

A , — Not throughout, but in certain cases. 

Q. — Roughly, that is an indication ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — It has been stated here that when people come to the relief works, those who are not 
in the habit of working, cannot do full work because their hands are soft ; do you not think 
that a certain number of people are fined for that reason ? 

A , — I do not think so. 

Q. — ^What was the sort of earth you started with ? 

A, — ^Nearly all black soil. / 

Q — Is it easier to work black soil than tnoorum ? 

•A. — Yes, because it gets in clods, We reduced the task on mooriim. 

Q . — Who paid the wages? 

A. — ^The officer in charge through his gang mvJiarrir. 

Q, — The officer iu charge measured up? 

^Ibe work agent measured up ; but the officer in charge paid money through 
the gang muhamr. 

Q* — 5^d you any system of payment to individuals ? 

A. — We had that at first 

Q * — ^You did not fiud it work well ? 

^ worked at first, but afterwards it was found not of very much use. As a matter of 

tact tUo whole of the gang wanted the money to be handed over to the mate, by the gang 
vuic/earw, who signed a receipt for the amount. 

^.-~Dia you have occasion to change from the intermediate system to^ the Code task 
system ? o ^ 

A.— No. 

payi^nt*^^^ complaints at all from the members of the gang individuaH^ of short 

.t ^ ^ complaints from a large number of men that it was not 

th e task system. They wanted payment and no work. 
y. — Aliuimmn wage ? 

Ji.—Yes. 



Q» — In such a case as I have msutioued where because some men would not do full work 
the whole gaug would bo fined, had you any complaints from the men who had worked ? 

A. — No. I suppose it was a case of give-and-take in the gaug, if anybody did not 
work on a particular day, the other body would not work the next day, and so there was no 
complaint at all. 

Q . — ^You had weakly gangs ? 

-^1. — ^Yes, from the beginning. 

Q.— Was there a minimum wage for them ? 

ul.— Yes. 

Q. — Your weakly gangs were on the task work system ? 

A. — Yes, at first ; but finally they were put on the intermediate system because it was 
found that on the Code task system they did absolutely nothing, and under the intermediate 
system they could earn a better wage. Under the task system they practically had no work, 
and did no work because they knew they were entitled to the minimum wage. 

Q * — ^Therefore you thought it better they should be engaged in some sort of work ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q. — You abolished the weakly gangs ? 

A, — ^Yes, and put them on the intermediate system. 

Q. — As a general rule or merely here and there ? 

A. — Only here and there. ! 

Q. — Having put these weakly gangs ou the intermediate system, they were still recorded 
as weakly 

A. — No, they were not recorded as weakly gangs, but wore given lighter work — stacking 
metal. 

Q. — They had sufficient food ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — They got more than they needed ? 

A. — I do not think so. 

Q . — Were the wages such as gave the people generally more food than was necessary ? 

A. — I think the wages were adequate for a single person ; but for families, I think they 
were too high. A family consisting of one man, ouo woman, and two children, after doing full 
work could get Rs. 9 which is considerably more than what you pay the G/iauXiiddrs and pat- 
zvdris* I also hoard from the Deputy Commissioner that they were sending money to their 
villages, I heard this also from the Sub-Divisional officers. 

Q , — 19 chhaiaks.wetQ given to a digger, 15 to the carriers, and 8 for working children ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^What arrangements were made on your works for food ? Did you allow private 
traders to supply grain ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^You did not find it necessary to do anything yourself? 

A. — No. 

Q. — ^^Vhorever you opened your works the hania appeared ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Did you give him some convenience in the way of hutting? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^At any time were there cases of looting the hanias^ shops ? 

^ A. — No ; none. 

Q - — Had you a system of daily wages ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — Did you not make arrangemenis for ascertaining the quality of grain sold on the 
relief works ? 

A. — No; I made arrangement for ascertaining the quality of grain for the kitchens. 

Q. — As a rule did the people get their sup^ics elsewhere than on the works ? 

A. — is rather hard to say; the simple reason was tliat nearly 80 per cent, of the 
people lived in their villages ; they did not live ou the works, and they*naturally bought grain 
Avhere they lived. 

Q. — ^You did not make living on the works compulsory ? 

A.~No. 

Q. — ^Ifyou had made it compulsory, do you think many persons would have left the 
works ? 

A. — -Yes, I do not think they would have liked to leave their homes. 

Q. — ‘What was the distance of the villages relieved by each work ? 

A. — The distance of the furthest village in Bhandara was 16 miles. In Balaghat it was 
15 miles. ^ 

* Q . — The average distance would be six or seven miles ? 

A. — Yes, they would walk five or six miles to work from- their own villages. 

Q. — To^work and gcsa^bme again ? 

A.— Yes. In the warm weather the men camp out and go home ou Sunday, the rest day, 
taking their earnings and coming back agaiu. 

Q. — -In May you trausferre^certain people from ordinary relief worlcs to village relief? 

A.~^That was not in May. The circular came in May; but it was not really acted undn at 
all till the end of June. 





Q.— There was a large number of people who left the relief works? 'What was the reason 

of the drop ? . „ ,x. 

— The people going off to cultivate. 

Q.— There was still a further drop in June? 

A. — That was due to the people going off to cultivate too. i j 

Q. — Do you think, having regard to the character of the people, if you had stiffened your 
task or reduced your wages with the object of sending people off to their villages, there would 

have been substantial risk ? , . i i ^ p -r « i« 

A.— I think there would have been risk to the individual, and not to the tamuies , a large 

proportion of those who were in camps were families. i i 

Q.— Did it occur to you that it would be desirable to stiffen the task and reduce the wage in 

order to reduce the number of your camps ? j u xu i 

A.— The tasks were stiffened throughout. The tasks were first arranged by the Deputy 

Commissionerinconsultation with the Sub-Divisional Officer; while these tasks were in force 

the men used to leave at two o’clock after finishing their work. 

Q. — ^They became more dexterous? 

A. — Yes, so they became able to do more work ,• and the task was increased, 

Q. — This went on to September ? 

A , — The camps were closed in October* , 

3Ir, Nicholson.—WhvLt people came on the relief works : ordinary labouring^ classes or 

any special classes? _ r i - 

A , — A large proportion were of the ordinary labouring classes ; some came from the agri- 
culturist class. We had a number of Kunbis. 

Q , — They were used to this sort of work ? ' 

A , — The agricultural labouring classes were unaccustomed to metal-breaking. 

Q. — Generally the people were of the labouring classes ? 

A , — I know of a case where a petty malgnzar came to work and wanted to work as mate 
of a gang. But there were only a few cases of this kind. 

Q. — From your experience in this famine, do you think that the intermediate system is 
fully capable of dealing with acute and intense famine ? 

A. — certainly think so if the famine is taken in time. 

Q. — Those persons who wanted to remain on task work or minimum wage would grumble 
when they got more work to do ? 

A.— In one camp I found that the coolies had done no work one day. That was when 
I raised the task. They were under the impression they were on task work with a minimum 
wage and expected to be paid for doing nothing. 

Q.— They had previous experience ? 

A. — They all remembered the last famine, 

Q. — ^Did you find that they were able to do their task work generally in short hours 
and go back to their homes fully five miles distant ? 

A. — I think so : you see they had to return quickly in cold weather. 

Q. — The wage for the children was 8 chhataha^ Did you find any deterioration ? 

A. --Yes. It was owing not to the low scale, but because the parents of” the children 
appropriated the money given to them. 

Q. — Is it a fact that the children were bound to get the full wage no matter what work 
they had done ? 

A. — Yes, that was in the circular. 

Mr» Bourdillon * — The working children ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q* — Was the food sufficient for the non-working children ? 

The kitchen ration made them as fai as butter. 

The Bresident . — What do you suggest? Do you suggest that working children should 
be fed in the kitchens ? 

A. — I think that would be very advisable.^' 

child?e~^^^ of opinion that 8 chhataks is a full wage, a sufficient wage for the working 

parens sufficient ; but the money given to the children is appropriated by theirs 

Q. "^e organization of gangs is done by the Public Works officer ? 

done by the civil officer under the Public Works Department, 
always done by them, and never by the people themselves in any way ? 

A. ^jNo. The Sub-Divisional Officer is given instructions to select gangs as far as possible 
rom one villa^ and the people are supposed to choose their own mate. As a matter of fact 
ge ting a mate from the same village as the people was very hard, all througtf. 

\ you think that 16 chhataks is too high a rate for an adult ? 


A. — No, I do not think that 
of a family it is too high. 


For the individual, it is not too high ; but for a member’ 


^vere made to individuals in your ordinarj^ Public Works dealings ? > 

Q.— Do you pay a woman as much as a mau ? 

A.— No. 




Q , — It Is not the custom of the country to pay a woman as much as the man ? 

A, — ^No, A man gets Ro. 0-2-6 and a woman gets Be. 0-1-6 in Balaghdt. 

Q, — Does the woman do as much work as a man ? 

A, — Except in digging, she does. 

Q. — Was there any difficulty between the Public Works Department and the Oivil Depart- 
ment with regard to the control of subordinates ? 

A» — No ; not in the Bhandara district. There was a little trouble in the Balaghdt dis- 
trict, but that was remedied by the circular of Eebruary. 

Q . — ^Tho Deputy Commissioner said he was responsible for fixing the task ? 

A . — The Sub- Ui visional Officer wrote the people left early at two o^clock? wo therefore 
thought that the task was too small and ought to have been raised, but the Deputy Commis- 
sioner refused to raise it : tbeu afterwards when I was ordered to be responsible for a full task 
being exacted, I raised the tasks all through. In order to keep the people in work a fair task 
was exacted. 

Q. — ^The bigger question iu dealing with scarcity is the question of task, that was for tho 
Deputy Commissioner? 

A, — Yes; it was formerly, but subsequently they made me responsible and I was bound to 
see that n fair task was done. 


EXTEACT FROM TBE FURTHER EVIDENCE OF CAPTAIN J. P. BLAKE- 
WAY, E,E., EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, BHANDARA. 

4: 4 : ne ^ ^ 

I should liko to say, as regards the ro,4-day wage, that I do not think it at all necessary. 
It was stopped in tho Bhandara distrlot iu several camps, but tho mortality did not increaso. 
People remained just as well as before. In one camp it was never started, and thero waS no 
death in that camp. 

Q^«.,Do you thiuk that out of the 11 lakhs of wages spout iu Bhandara you could take off 
about one lakh for the Sunday wage us being really gratuilious ? 

A, — Y^es. 

Jt/r. Nicholson , — ^Iii these provinces the maximum wage did uot include an allowance to 
provide for dependants? 

Ar^No, Dependants were to bo supported by tho kitoheus in the camps. 




Answers by Captain J, P, BLAKEWAY, R. E., Executive Engineer, BhandarU} 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. 6. — Necessity for relief was assumed from the fact of crop failure. 

Q. 9. — I was prepared to meet the famine. 

{a) Famine programme was prepared- Surveys were not ready or estimates of cost. 

( 3 ) The relief programme included scale of establishment to meet any emergency, 
see General Order No. 287 — 7630-F., dated the 20th September 1899, with appendices. 
List of candidates qualified for famine service were not kept up by me, but were kept up 
by the Commissioner, Nagpur, see paragraph 14 of General Order. 

Q. 10.— The relief programme contemplated large public works as the backbone of 
the relief system. 


Q. 14. — Irrigation wells can be made practically throughout the two districts, with 
the exception of the hilly portions of the districts. 

The average depth of water below the surface was about 15 feet except when sunk in 
the bed of a nala, where it was 5 feet. 

Q. 19. — Large public works were first opened. 

Q. 20 — They were under the control of the Superintending Engineer, Central Pro- 
vinces, see General Order No, 287— 7630-F., dated the 20th September 1899. 

The scale of supervising establishment had been prescribed in advance, see General 
Order above quoted. 

Establishment was ready. 

There was no delay in opening works. 

Tools and plant were available. 

Q. 2 j.~\Vorks were divided into charges. The maximum number of workers in a 
charge at first provided for was 6,000, see paragraph 4 of General Order. 

This number was exceeded in several instances, and fresh charges were then opened or 
subsidiary charges, and workers were drafted under paragraph 8 of General Order. 

Q. 22.— Each charge had its own establishment-— 

{a) Officer-in-charge. 

( 3 ) Work agents : one for 3,000 persons as originally sanctioned in para* 
graph j 6 of Gene^l Order; two for more than 3,000 persons was 
sanctioned. 

(r) One clerk to act as sub-cashier. 

(d) ' Do. who can keep accou'^nts in English. 

(<?) Disbursing gang muharrir for each 600 famine labourers. 

(/) One tools muharrir. 

> C?) One kitchen muharrir.^ When subsidiary camp kitchens were started 

on the extension of the '•work, subsidiary kitchen muharrirs were 
employed. . 

^ Hospital* Assistant and Compounder. 

Arrangements had been prescribed beforehand for hutting the people as laid down in 
paragraph 105 of General Carder. 

Practically no hutting was required until the rains, as a large majority of the people lived 
in their villages : the few who lived on the works were provided with tatties to build 
chappars. 
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Water-tight huts were provided in the rains at specified camps ordered to be kept open, 
see paragraph 8-11 of Famine Circular No, F*49^* 

Famine labourers nevertheless in the majority of cases did not use all the huts provided, 
but preferred to return at night to their villages. 

Conservancy was carried out as laid down in paragraph 107 of General Order 
No. 287 — 7630-F, and Appendix III. 

It was found that the scale laid down for sweepers was in excess of requirements 
owing to the majority of workers living in their villages, and the scale was reduced to 
six sweepers and one jamadar sweeper per charge. 

Water-supply was carried out as laid down in paragraphs 100, loi ion, 103? and 104 
of General Order No. 287 — 7630-F., dated the 20th September 1899. 

Wells were always sunk near the staff quarters of a charge and subsequently along 
the work, as the work extended. 

Arrangements were made to supply one piao to every three gangs of 30 persons, with a 
water distributor in charge of the piao. 

Well guards were placed on all wells. 

Water was carried from wells to piaos in loo-gallon galvanized water-barrels on 
bulIock-carts when the piao was at a distance of over one mile from well : when the piao was 
under one mile from well it was carried by water-carrier in kerosine-oil tins. 

Food supply was under the Deputy Commissioner of the district, but there was no 
trouble as Banias were only too anxious to supply Public Works Department camps and 
kitchens with grain. 

For medical conveniences and supervision a hospital for males and one for females, 
with a dispensary and cholera sheds, was built before each charge opened. A Hospital 
Assistant and a Compounder were posted to each charge by Administrative Medical 
Officer. 

Medicines, surgical instruments, &c., were provided, as ordered in Appendix XXIII of 
General Order No 287 — 7630-F,, for each charge. 


Q. 23. — Admission to the works was free to all persons ready to submit to the 
labour test until the receipt of orders contained in Famine Circular No. F-1805 of the iith 

July. 


Under these orders camps were closed in the Division, with the exception of camps 
selected to be kept open during the rains and those selected by Deputy Commissioner. 

This was carried out with the proviso that people in want of food should be fed in 
Public Works Department camps until handed over to Civil Charge Officers. 

In Bhandara district camps were closed for free admissions from the 2 1st July, with 
the exception of — 


Gondia Camp, No^ 9 

Beharia „ „ 8 

Adyar „ „ 7 

Lakhni „ „ 12 


The first three camps were closed for free admissions, unless the applicants had chits 
rom Charge Officers, on the 31st July 1900, by Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara. 

^ Camps Nos. 7 and 8 were subsequently opened to free admissions by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Bhandara, on the 15th August 1900. 

district the following camps were ordered to be kept open ^during the 


Katangi 

No. I 

Kirnapur 

)} ^ 

Waraseoni 

n 3 

Lamtha 

» 4 

Piparia 

V 5 

. f — — 



Camps Nos. i, 2, 4 and 5 were opened to free admission by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Balaghat, of people coming from a radius of 5 miles from camp, on the 9th August All 
camps as above were ordered to be kept open for free admissions to every one on the igth 
August A camp was previously closed for a short period, when it was arranged to draft 
people from the camp to a neighbouring camp, and was re-opened on the information of 
their arrival at the camp they were drafted to. 

There was no system ordered or tried of selection at the commencement. There was 
no distance test of any kind insisted on. The majority of people lived in their own 
homes. Residence on the work was not compulsory. 

Q. 24, — A large public work capable of entertaining two charges of 5,000 people could 
serve 20 miles long by 10 ten miles wide, or 200 square miles, if the people lived in their 
villages. 

The majority of the people on relief came from within 5 miles of the work. The average 
greatest distance covered by the charges was in the Bhandara district 16 miles, in Balaghat 
district 15 miles. 

Q. 25. — Officers of the Public Works Department were subordinate to the Executive 
Engineer of the Division, 'who was subordinate to the Commissioner of the Division and 
Superintending Engineer, Central Provinces — see paragraphs 13 and 14 of General Order 
No. 287 — 7630. 

The Deputy Commissioner made arrangements for supply of grain and cash to camps, 
and fixed the grain rate on which wages were based^ Ordered rest-day wage to be given 
as approved of by the Commissioner of the Division. Besides, under paragraph 49 of 
General Order No, 287 — 7630, the Deputy Commissioner was ordered, in consultation with 
Sub-Divisional Officers, to fix tasks; this was subsequently superseded by paragraph 9 of 
Circular letter No. 4-F.— 1314, dated the 5th February 1900, in which the Executive Engi- 
neer was held responsible that full and fair tasks were exacted from workers. 

Q, 26. — There was a Civil Officer for each charge; he was taken largely from the 
Naib-Tahsildar class, and subsequently officers from the Forest and other departments and 
outsiders were obtained. They were posted by the Commissioner of the Division. 

They received pay at Rs. 100 a month with increments of Rs. 10 a month for good 
work rising to Rs, 150. They were posted to the Public Works Department and under 
the representatives of the Public Works Department. 

* 

The Civil Officer had no authority to see that measurements were correctly made ; 
the majority of them could not have done so if they had received this order. The work 
agents were responsible for this — please see paragraphs 14 and 1$ of General Order 
No. 287-7630. 

The Civil Officers had to see that measurements were promptly made as laid down in 
Appendix V, paragraph 6 of General Order No. 287 —7630. 

The Civil Officer was ordered to follow the orders of Government as laid down at the 
end of paragraph 426 of the Report of the Famine Commission —vide General Order 
No. 287 — 7630, paragraph 14. 

Q. 27. — If local conditions were mer^with that affected the prescribed task, it was 
the duty of the Civil Officers to report at once to the Sub-Divisional Officer, Public Works 
Department, who would fix the task or, if necessary, refer to the Executive Engineer — vide 
paragraph 5, Appendix V, General Order No. 287 — 7630, and paragraph 9 of Circular Letter 
No. 4-F. — 1314. 

Q. 28. — Gangs of labourers were constituted of men, women, and working children. 
The size of a gang was 30 persons. 

The proportion of men, women, and children in a gang varied. Workers were always 
if possible, if sufficient were from one village placed together in a gang ; but often there were 
too many or too few to make up complete gangs, each consisting of people from one village, 
and they had then to be made into a gang consisting of people from two or more villages. 

Q. ^9. — Labour^;*]^ were classified at first exactly according to paragraph 445 and 
paid according to paragraph 446 of Famine Commission of 1898— please see paragraph 52 
and Appendix I of General Order No. 287 — 7630. 

This was subsequently altered in Circular Memorandum No, 6 -iS 95 > dated the loth 
February, as follows : — 

{(X) The constant difference between mates and diggers was reduced from 2 pice 
to X pice. 
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(5) The diggers^ wage scale was reduced from 20 chittaks to 19 chittaks. 

M All women to be classed as carriers, /. e., second class workers. As the classifi- 
cation was not altered the departure was justified from the administrative 
point of view. From the point of view of economy the departure was also 
justified. 

Q, 30. — My experience led me to consider that there need be no distinction between 
men and women as to classification and wages. This was practically carried out under 
paragraph 4 (4) of Circular Letter No. 4-F, — i 3 ^ 4 t dated the 5th February, on carrying, 
by head-loads, where men and women were classified as carriers. The distinction as drawn 
up by the Famime Commission of i8g8, between wages and tasks of diggers and carriers 
was carried out throughout on other works, such as earthwork, metal-breaking, quarrying, 
with the proviso that men who were unable to do the full task of a digger were classified 
as carriers and paid accordingly. The absence of such distinction led to no di{ficult3\ 
The classification of men and women as carriers caused a considerable saving to Gov- 
ernment 

Q, 31. — The intermediate system or payment-by-results was adopted throughout, with 
the exception that weakly persons were employed on the Code task system with a minimum 
wage. These two systems were carried out at first in both districts, Bhandara and Bala- 
ghat, and in every case on the same work. 

Subsequently it was found that by giving weakly people lighter task on the interipe- 
diate system, that they earned better pay and did more work, as without the fear of being 
fined below the minimum, they practically did nothing, as the penal wage could only be 
inflicted by the Famine Superintendent twice a week — see paragraph 26 (5)} General 
Order No. 287— 7630-F., dated the 20th September 1899. 

Q. 32.- — My experience led me to disagree with the Famine Commission of 1898, that 
a system of payments-by-results was unsuited to a condition of acute distress or actual 
famine, and I consider that, if started in time, relief can be adequately afforded in cases 
of severe famine, by works conducted throughout on a .system of payment-by-results, as 
has been shown in both these districts. 


Q‘ SS-’^Tasks were exacted at the outset. 


{ 


t -r 


Bhandara District. 

(a) MetaUhreakuig [white quarts)— 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

Carriers (2nd „ ) 

(b) MetaUhreaking [black stone ) — 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

Carriers {2nd „ a ) 

(c) Rtihhle quarrying — ^ 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

(d) Rubble carrying by head-loads (400 rft. lead)-~ 

Men (2nd Class workers) 

Women (2nd „ » ) 

Children (3rd „ „ ) 

(e) Mooruni quarrying — 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

(f) Earthwork tfiund measurement')-— 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

(g) Basket-making [materials supplied) — 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

Carriers (2nd „ „ ) 


ts 

6 cubic feet. 

4 » 

cubic feet. 

3 „ 

13 cubic feet. 

37^ cubic feet. 

25 

124 

45 cubic feet. 

80 cubic feet, 
v: 

No. 6, 

„ 4. 



Balaghat District. 


(a) MetaUbreakhig {white quartz ) — 

Diggers {ist Class workers) 

Carriers (2nd „ „ ) 

(b) M etaUbreakhig {black sto7ie)~ 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

Carriers (2nd „ j ;i ) 

(c) Rubble quarryuig — 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

(d) Rubble carrying by head-loads (400 rjt, lead ) — 

Men (2nd Class workers) 

Women (2nd „ „ ) 

Children (3rd ,, „ ) 

(e) Moorum qitarrying~ 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

(f) Earthwork {bmid measitrements)— 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

(g) Basket-making {materials supplied) — 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

Carriers (2nd „ ;> ) 


6 cubic feet. 

4 J a 

4^ cubic feet. 

3 » 

10 cubic feet. 
25 cubic feet. 


45 cubic feet. 

80 cubic feet. 

No. 6. 

» 4- 


The task as shown above was graduated to the class of workers. 

No allowance was made for distance workers had to come. They had the option of 
living on the work. 

Subsequent changes of the task were in the direction of greater severity, with the 
exception of metal-breaking (black stone), when in both districts the task was reduced 
when the stone got cobbled from breaking off the corners, 

Th 5 circumstances that led to the changes In task was holding the Executive Engineer 
responsible for making the task a full one (paragraph 9 of Circular Letter No. 4 — F-1314) in 
supersession of General Order No. 287 — 7630-F, paragraph 49, which gave the authority 
of fixing task to the Sub-Divisional Officers and Deputy Commissioner, 

Tasks in all cases were gradually raised, as it was seen that workers could do their full 
task and leave off early : it was introduced to all classes of people on the works. 

The highest task reached on certain works was as follows : — 


Bhandara District, 


(a) Metal-breaking {white quartz^y- 


Diggers (ist Class workers) 

8 cubic feet. 

Carriers (2nd „ u ) 

6 » 

(b) Rubble quarrying — 


Diggers (ist Class workers) 

25 cubic feet. 

(c) Rubble carrying by head-loads (400 rft^ lead)--^ 


Men (2nd Class workers) 

48 cubic feet. 

Women (2nd „ „ ) 

32 „ 

^Children (3rd „ „ ) 

16 „ 

(d) Moorum quarrying — 


> Digger^ist Class workers) 

65 cubic feet. 

(e) Earthwork {pund measurements)-^ 


Diggers (ist ’Slass workers) 

1 10 cubic feet. 

(f) Basket-making {materials supplied ) — 


Diggers (ist Class workers) 

No. 6. 

Carriers (2nd „ ) 

„ 4- 


Balaghat District. 


(a) Rubble quarrying^ 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 20 cubic feet. 

(b) Rubble carrying ly head-loads over a lead of 400 rft,~ 


Men (2nd Class works) 

... 37i cubic feet. 

Women (2nd „ „ ) 

25 „ 

Children (3rd „ „ ) 

... 12 J ,, 

(c) Moorum quarrying^ 

Diggers 

... 65 cubic feet. 

(d) Earthwork {bund measurement s ') — 

Diggers 

,,, 100 cubic feet. 

(e) Basket-making {materials supplied)’— 

Diggers (ist Class workers) 

No. 6. 

Carriers (2nd „ ) 

••• If 4- 

Q. 34, — My experience leads me to believe 

that the scale of wages 

liberal as regards families on works, but was adequate for single persons. 


For instance, a man, his wife and two working children could earn, with Sunday or 
rest-day wage, at 10 i seers per rupee grain rate, Rs. 9-0-3, whereas a Government chap- 
rasi with allowance for rise in price of grain would only get Rs. 7-8-0. 

The condition of workers improved in Public Works Department camps, %Ylth the 
exception of working children. The condition of working children was in a large number of 
cases bad : this was owing not to the insufficiency of their wage, but to their parents 
appropriating it and not giving them sufficient food. 

Workers, when a family, I believe saved on their wage. My reason for stating this 
is that the Civil Surgeon, Bhandara, and the Extra- Assistant Commissioner searched some 
famine labourers on the closing of Amgaon Camp No. 6 and found one man with Rs. 4 and* 
others with a variety of small sums. ^ 

Also the Sub-Divisional Officer, Sakoli Sub-Division, informed me that the labourers in 
Adyar Camp were leaving in their homes four to six pice a week. 

I consider whatever wage is given to famine labourers, they will save something out of 
it, and in order to do this if necessary starve themselves. 

The Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Bathurst, informed me that at Pauni village he 
found an old man who had been on cash gratuitous relief in a bad state and had him 
searched and found he had saved practically all the rupees he had received on cash gratuitous 
relief. 

C 

Coin returned freely to the Banias on the works, 

Q* 35- — Rest-day wage was given as follows : — 


Bhandara 

Dongri Camp No. i 
SakoH „ 2 

Khairlanji „ 3 

Saongi „ 4 

Korambi „ 5 

Amgaon ,, 6 

Adyar „ 7 

Beharia „ 8 

Amboraj „ 9 

Mohari „ 10 

Sehora „ 11 

Lakhni ,, 12 


District. 

... Up to 22nd July. 

... Was given throughout. 
... Up to 8th July. 

... Was given throughoifw. 
Do. 

... Up to 8th J^. 

... Was given throughout. 
... Up to 8th July. 

... Oo. 

... Was never given. 

... Was never stopped,*, 

... Do. 
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Balaghat District. 


Rest-day wage was given throughout with the exception of Waraseoni Camp No. 3, 
where it was stopped from the 14th July to 28th July. Rest-day wage was given and stop- 
ped as recommended by the Deputy Commissioner of the district and approved by the 
Commissioner, Workers were unable to earn more than full wage. 

My experience leads me to think that if it was possible to differentiate between 
families and single persons, rest-day wage should only be given to single persons. 

Q. 36. — My experience leads me to consider that the minimum wage was not too high 
for weakly gangs employed on task work, 

Q. 37. — The system was intermediate and was payment' by results : there was no 
minimum wage except for weakly gangs. Weakly gangs were seldom fined for short 
work below the minimum wage when employed on the intermediate system with a light 
task. 


Q. 38. — Payment was made, daily. 

Q 3g,~When people came on to a relief work they were paid daily. 

Q. 40.— Payment was made to the mate of a gang of 30 persons, who distributed it 
to the famine labourers. 

I consider any other method impracticable without a very large increase in staff, which 
it would be impossible to obtain. 


Q. 41. — Below are given the figures showing at the time of greatest pressure the 
amount of workers earning full wage and those fined below minimum wage; — 

(1) Beharia Camp No. 8, Bhandara district — Constructing the Tirora-Khairlanji 

Road. 

On the 13th February 1900 out of 8,512 workers 6,542 earned full wage ; out of 
the remainder 1,522 were fined on the average one-fifth of their pay, which 
enabled them to earn more than minimum wage. 

The remainder 448 earned on the average half their pay, which made them be 
fined just below the minimum. 

(2) Dongri Camp No, i, Bhandara district — Metal- breaking Camp. 

On 1st February out of 8,315 workers 5,214 received full wage, 2,840 workers 
were fined on the average one-fourth and received pay above minimum wage. 

281 workers were fined half and received pay just below the minimum wage. 

Q. 42. — The system of payment-by-results was in force with the exception of weakly 7 
gangs employed on the Code system of task work. 

The system employed was practically that mentioned in paragraph 208 of the Report 
of the Indian Famine Commission of 1898, as the modified intermediate system of the 
North-West Provinces ; with these exceptions, that nominal rolls of workers were not kept 
up, but gang registers employed with the number and classification of workers and the 
name of the mate, also that tlie gang was limited to 30 persons and that rest-day wage 
was given. 

Q* 43* — The maximum wage given was, at first, cash equivalent to 20 chittaks for a 
man and then reduced to 19 chittaks, for a woman 15 chittaks. Children above the age 
of 8 were employed on works that suited their capabilities and paid the cash equivalent of 
8 chittaks, and were not fined — see Circular Memorandum No. 6-1595, ^^ted the loth Febru- 
ary, and 'General Order No. 287-7630-F, dated the 20th September 1899, paragraph 52. 

Children below^2?ie age of 8 were fed in the kitchens on cooked food, kitchri ; the 
cooked equivalent of 3 chittaks of dry grain to chittaks of grain was given according 
to age and was distributed twice daily — see paragraphs 93 and 94 of General Order 
No. 287 — 7630-F. o 

Weakly persons capable 'of some work were employed on task work with ‘a* minimum » 
wage and-subsequently on intermediate system withdight task as mentioned in myi answer 
to question‘31. 
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This in my opinion, is preferable to piece-work at favourable rates, though it would be 
better to feed all weakly persons in the kitchen till they are able to be employed on the 
intermediate system on full task, and this proposal would be more economical. 

Q Contractors were only employed on the construction of staff quarters in camp- 

before camp opened and the collection of rubble when camp opened to allow of famine 
labour being employed at once on metal-breaking on arrival at a metal-breaking camp. 

Q Under payment-by-results system nominal muster rolls were not kept up, but 

a crang register was substituted—see Field Account Form No. I, Appendix XI (/z). Arrange- 
ment was^made that if the system was altered to Code task system, the same gang registers 
could be utilized, with number of the gang being increased if necessary to 90. 

g, 45^ — The prices scale for the calculation of wages was fixed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner with the approval of Commissioner, 

Q, — On the site for any particular camps having been chosen, the Sub-Divisional 
Officer proceeded to the spot with the contractor engaged to construct staff quarters, and 
would then mark out the position of the staff quarters, hospitals, cholera sheds, &c. During 
the erection of the huts, which generally took about three weeks, arrangements were made 
to send out tools from the sub-divisional store, and in order to receive these tools, a tools 
muharrir was sent out to the camp at least two weeks before the date fixed for opening. 

At the same time, if an Ofhcer-in-charge and work agents had been 'appointed, they 
were either sent out to other camps already running or accompanied the Sub- Divisional 
Officer to new camps being opened, with a view to their learning their work and assisting 
at the opening of the other camps, 

’ Men likely to be able to do the work of gang muharrirs, kitchen muharrirs, conservancy 
guards, &c., were meanwhile instructed to be present at the new' camp about to be opened 
at least one day before the date fixed for opening. 

It was always advisable to send at least 10 men, capable of doing the work of gang 
muharrirs, to a new' camp, as on more than one occasion 6,000 persons were admitted to a 
new camp in four days. 

If possible, it was arranged that both the Famine Works Superintendent and Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer should be present at the new camp tw'o days before the date of opening. In 
any case however it was found absolutely necessary that the Sub-Divisional Officer should 
be present. 

Arrangements were made as laid down in General Order No. 287-7630- F, paragraph 
87, for the supply of coin. An imprest of Rs. 1,000 was found much too small and Officers- 
in-charge*s imprest accounts were changed to cash books. 


The two days previous to opening were occupied in examining quarries so as to get an 
idea of what sort of metal was available, so as to decide on tasks for quarrying and metal- 
breaking, also looking up the leads from quarries so as to know how many gangs could be 
employed in carrying from each quarry, on the chain system as ordered ; instructing 
Offlccr-in-charge and work agents in their various duties, and examining the gang muharirs 
who were then only appointed as they were required and seemed capable of doing the 
work. On the actual day of opening the following arrangements were made. 


A work agent with two or three gang muharrirs was sent out to either side of 
the camp to some quarry or other place where work was to be commenced, the work agent 
being told to what work the various gangs as organized would be sent, and each gang 
muharrir would have a day-book with him. 


All tools were laid out in the tools enclosure, and the Officer-in-charge was sent to 
superintend their distribution. 


All persons wishing to be admitted were instructed, as they came to the camp, to sit 
down on some open piece of ground. 

The Famine Works Superintendent with the Hospital Assistant then proceeded to 
organise gangs, picking out weakly persons, who would be either sent to the camp kitchen 
or orgap<sed into weakly gangs as the circumstances of the case deman^g^. 

1. ^ organised it was sent to the Sub-Divisional Officer who was seated 

at a table close by. 

. c 

then sits down in three lines according to their different classes. The Sub- 
IJivisional Officer then made out their gang register, filling in only the entries on the front 
page, writing the name of the gang muharrir to whom they would have to report, and the 
tools they would require. He decided what work they would be suitable for, entering it 


C 
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on the gang register, and directed them to the tools enclosure to obtain their tools from the 
tools muharrir, whence they were directed to the spot they should go for their work. 

At the same time the Sub- Divisional Officer kept up a nominal roll of all mates "with 
details regarding them, so that if any mate decamped the tools might be recovered. 

When the gang reached the scene of its work, it was again mustered bv the gang 
muharrir, who entered his muster on the gang register and also in his day-bcok and made 
out a receipt for all tools issued to the gang which was afterwards given to the tools 
muharrir. At the time of muster each mate was given a 3-foot bamboo with the number 
written on it in ink. The above procedure was carried out until all the coolies present 
were disposed of and the number on some occasion was more than 2,000 a day. 

During the above organisation any Dhimars or men of other suitable caste were 
separated from the other gang’and handed over to the Hospital Assistant who afterwards 
arranged for water-supply gangs. Gangs were also specially selected for the digging of 
wells and other necessary work. 

In the afternoon the Sub -Divisional Officer and Famine Works Superintendent went 
out in different directions to look after the work and see the coolies were properly instruct- 
ed. This was absolutely essential on carrying, as unless the coolies are properly instructed 
from the commencement some difficulty was experienced later on in getting them to carry 
systematically on the chain system. 

If properly instructed they would often do full task in a few days after the opening 
of a camp. 

The same procedure \v3iS carried on for four or five days until all applicants had been 
admitted, after which the Famine Works Superintendent and Sub-Divisional Officer stayed 
on a couple of days or so, if possible, to see that everything was going straight. The 
dependants that were sent to the kitchen at the time of organisation had their names, &c., 
all taken down by the kitchen muharrir, who kept a nominal roll like a muster roll showing ' 
the attendance of each dependant. Each dependant was at the same time given a wooden 
or tin ticket with his name and date of admission on it. As regards marking out works 
it was found that when a gang was continually employed on the same kind of work for 
some time, it was unnecessary to mark out their work daily. All that was necessary in the 
case of rubble collection or metal-breaking was to tell the mate the length of the stack 
required, as the other dimensions were always the same, and he knew by measuring his work 
with his 3-foot bamboo whether or not he had completed his task. On earthwork however 
the task was always marked out by the work agent, who generally gave the gang sufficient 
work for one week and had therefore each morning only to make a dagbel showing up to 
where he had measured the work and tasks to be done. 


Each work agent was allowed akhalassi to assist in measuring up work, and tindals, 
as necessary, to look after the work. 


The water-supply was placed under the Hospital Assistant, who, if he required men or 
materials of any kind, obtained them from the Officer-in-charge. 


As regards' the actual distribution of water, this was carried out as per General Order 
No, 287 — 7630-F,, paragraphs 100 to 104. 

Every well was guarded and the Hospital Assistant had instructions to frequently 
inspect them. ^ 


Hospital requirements were supplied In three ways: — 


(1) English medicines according to authorized list were supplied by Executive 

Engineer. Any further supplies required were obtained through the Civil 
Surgeon. 

(2) Country medicines were supplied by the Sub-Divisional Officer on indent from 

Officers-in-charge. 

(3) Necessaries, such as milk, sago, &c., were obtained by the Officer-in-charge from 
j the local bania and the bill paid monthly by Executive Engineer in the same 

manner as that for rice and dal supplied to kitchens. 


Q. 48. — Tasks could be stiffened under the orders of the Executive Engineer or such 
qualijfied person v^om he might depute (paragraph 9 of Circular letter No, 4-F — 1314)- 


Wages were stiffened or relaxed by the Deputy Commissioner under orders contained 
in paragraph 55 of General Order No. 283 — 7630-F. 


Q. 51^ — Arrangements were made to draft 1,000 people from the large Public Works 
metal- breaking Camp at Amgaon, Bhandara district, to the village work, at a distance of 
four miles, of constructing Amgaon tank, on the 22nd May 1900, at the request of the 
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Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara, as labour was required for the completion of the tank^ 
The transfer was successfully performed. 

Q. 92. — The tests employed were not sufficient to prevent persons not in need of 
relief from seeking it. 

In one camp in Balaghat, I saw people driving up in bullock carts. 

In Bhandara in one camp, it was reported that mates of gangs were riding to their 
work. 

In another camp in Bhandara, the Famine Works Superintendent, Bhandara, enquired 
why the people were being fined heavily, and they informed him that they only wanted 
:2 o'c 3 pice to buy tobacco. 

Q. 93. — The only further test I can propose would be the distance test. This would be 
difficult to enforce, as it would be nearly irnpos.-^iblo to prevent people exchanging their 
tickets with people living near the camp, and they could not be identified without the 
Patwari or Mukaddam of the villaj;c. People would in a good number of c.ucs prefer lo 
remain and starve in their houses in preference to submitting to the distance Ic^t. 

Q, 98. — There was no regular inspection of grain shops in camp^;: the grain purclmscd 
for kitchen was regularly inspected. The Civil Surgeon, Balaghat, discovered some grain 
in a grain shop in a camp in Balaghat and had it destroyed, 

Q, log. — Staff Corps Officers were posted to Public Works Department, and two were , 
posted to Bhandara Division, one in each district. They were employed on supervision. 
Officers of the Native Army and Non-Commissioned Officers of ihc lJriti:»h Army were not 
employed in this Division. I am unable to i»uggc;>t any other source that supervising 
» officers can be drawn, as departments would be unable to spare men, and I consider that 
it is absolutely necessary that the supervising staff should be gentlemen accustomed to 
discipline, prompt to obey orders, and see them carried out. 


J. P. BDAKEWAY, Captain, R. E., 


Executive Eti^inecr^ 


The ^th January 1901, 


Bhandara, 



SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE OF Mr. CHANDI PARSHAH, HONORARY 

MAGISTRATE OF CHANDA. 


The crop in the famine year was one anna. Distress began in November. This was 
proved by the rush of people to the tank opened by the Municipality. 

Cholera came from the drought. I had to pay labourers two or three annas instead of one 
alhna because of the famine rates. And sometimes I had difficulty in getting them. 

The people could not have lived without assistance, 

The cultivated area is up to the average. 




^ Answers by Mr. CHANDI PRASAD, Honorary Magistrate, ^laghat District, 
to the questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. I. — When the rains commenced the state of the crops in our district was but fair. 
The crops were not good for the last two years, 

Q. 2. — The kharif sowings were up to normal, but the transplanting of rice was not 
up to normal. 

\ 

Q. 4. — The percentage of the kharif harvest in 1899 7 * 

Q* 5* — The population of this district dependent on agriculture is fi^eultivators 6 in 16, 
hbovrers 5 h 26. ? 

Q, 6. — Owing to the failure of the crops there was necessity of relief. 

Q* 7* — In this district agriculture is the main occupation. The crops failed. People 
did not get labour. They were starving, and it was necessary to start relief. 

Q. 8 — When kitchens, road and tank works were opened people came to these works 
in numbers, and it was then known that the' distress was severe. 

Q' 9 ' — Government officers having made enquiry it was reported that there would be 
famine, and then arrangements were made to open relief works. 

Q. lo.—These lists were prepared according as necessity arose. 

Q. II.— («) Test-works were taken. 

(^) There were no poor-houses in this district. 

{c)* Kitchens were opened on works and also elsewhere. 

{d) In Chanda and Warora cheap grain shops were established from funds raised by 
subscriptions. 

(^?) The Government forests were opened. 

Q. i2.~(a) At first Charge Officers were appointed: there were two or three Circle 
Officers under them. Each circle was in^harge of a Circle Officer. 

(6) When a work was opened in a village people from the surrounding village came 
there. 

(c) Relief was given by Government. 

(d) The Charge Officers always observed the condition of the people, 

Q» i3.^At the time of the kharif sowing, takavi was given in advance for purchase 
of seed-grain and bullocks. This debt is to be realized by inst^ments. 

> 

Q. 14. — -There are no wells in this district for grain crop irrigation. There are ^vells 
from which only the vegetable and sugarcane crops are watered. 

the cessatio^"of the rains in 1899, the water in the wells was much (r| times) below 
the average mark. 

No loans were grantecbfor the digging of wells. 

[a) No. 

(^) Improvement was made. 

(c) No. 



Q. 15. — At first road works and gitti works were undertaken. Q^the 

were under the District and Local Boards. The work was done under the supervision 
Public Works Department. 

Q. 16. — Work was exacted from people who came on the works of their own 
irrespective of previous occupation. 


Q. 17,— (i) Payment was made not in proportion to results, but to enable the labourers 
to support themselves. 

(2) Half the allowances were given on rest days and allowance was made to the 
dependants. 


Q. 18.— When it was found that people could not do certain work they were given 
ordinary easy work. 


Q. ig, — Tank works were opened in the district where it was considered necessary. 


Q, 20 , — The works were under the supervision of 0(ficcrs-in-cbarge and Charge 
Officers, and in sgme places under the supervision of the mukaddams. 

There was no delay in opening the works: the tools and plant were available in time. 


Q, 22. — Each charge had its own establishment. Each Officer-in-charge had a separate 
establishment Arrangements were made for hutting the people, for conservancy, for water- 
supply and for food-supply. 


Q. 23. — Admission to the works was free to all persons ready to submit to the labour 
test. People were employed 011 work by the ticket system. They lived on the works. 
There was no necessity of going at a distance. 


Q. 24. — If there are more than 5,000 persons in one charge the work is not done as 
it should be. People had to go to reside on the works if the camp was situated at a distance 
of 10 or 2o kos from their home. 


Q. 25. — The charges were under the officers of the Civil Department : their detail is 
not known. 

Q. — Men work more than women do, hence there was distinction in their wages. 

But the food expenses for a man and a woman are the same. 

Q. 31. — The system of payment was the same throughout. 

Q* 33.-’ By opening works, relief is afforded to the distressed people, but the real 
famine does not diminish thereby. 

Q- 33* — At first ^jV//-breaking and road work,, were introduced. 

No allowance was made for the distance the workers had come. 


Q. 34-— The task was exacted calmly. The wages were duly paid. But the grain 
was dear and the people experienced difficulty. Liberal wages were not paid. The 
workers, as a rule, did not save upon their earnings. Wages were in the shape of copper 
coins. These they paid to the Bania in exchange of grain. ^ 

y • 35- — On rest day they supported themselves with what they 6a^"cth They did*not 
get other labour. In my opinion full wages should be given. < 


Q» time of famine the labourers should not be fined. 

Q* 38. “The payment was daily made and this is the proper system. ^ 

, was made daily and this did not throw thef^ workers into the debt of 

tne bania. The Bania did not give them debt. 


Q. 4o*“^P^yment was made to individuals, and this is the proper system. 


Q* 43 * — I do not know what jvva^he maximum wa^ Kitchens were opened for the 
relief of the children and the weakl^ersons. The weakly^ersons did not work. It is right 
to give them wages, for they cannot do task work. 

Q. ^4. — Contractors were employed for some works. 

Q‘^ 47 *— I am not aware of the steps adopted in opening relief work admitting and 
classifying labourers and imposing fines. 

But arrangements were made for proper water-supply and establishment of hospitals in 
different places. ' ^ 

Q- 5 1* — The effect of drafting people from large public to small village works was that 
they were near to their places of residence. 

Q. 52, — ^Excavation of tanks. 

Q. 52 - — Repairs of tanks. 

Q. 54. — The works were conducted under the supervision of Public Works Department* 
The work was smoothly done under the supervision of Civil agency. Some works were 
also done under the supervision of malguzars and mukaddams. • 

Q* 55* — (^) Circle Officers and Charge Officers were appointed. 

[b) In some places Overseers and Circle Officers measured the work. 

(c) Payments were made through the mukaddams. The mukaddams inspected the 
work once every day. The works were done under the supervision of Circle and Charge 
‘Officers. 

Q. 56. — Wages were paid according to the rule. Those who were willing to work 
were employed. 

Q. 58.— If the works existed close to one another labourers were drafted from the 
one to the other, 

Q* 59* — In my opinion small village relief (tank works) works should be extended. By 
this the water-supply of the village will be adequate and the labourers will not be required 
to leave their homes. 


Q. 60 — There are aboriginal tribes in this district. Special tests were applied to them. 
They were forward. They went to the works whedever they were opened. 

^ I 

Q. 61. — Grass-cutting work was opened in the forests. The work was controlled by 
the forest authorities. Those who wished went to the work. 

Q, 62. — Labourers were engaged by Charge Officers for weeding the fields of the 
cultivators. 

Q. 63. — Relief was not given to the weavers and others. 

Q. 64. — Owing to dearness of grain their business was slack and some of them were 
obliged to go on relief works. They were physically unfit for labour. 

Q. 65. — Relief works were not given to the artizans. 

66. — The jungles were open for grazing. Thereby many cattle were protected. 

Q, 6 j . — From this district grass and karhi were supplied to those parts oi the country 
where it was wanted. 

68.— In some places cash was given and in some places uncooked or cooked food 
'was given. 

Q. 69. — The forms of gratuitous relief were employed according to necessity. 

Q. 71, — There were no poor-houses in this district. 
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Q. 72. — No. 

Q. 74.— There were kitchens only in a few places before the rainy season, but after 
the rains set in kitchens were started in about 200 or 250 villages. People from the sur- 
rounding villages attended these kitchens. 

Q. 75.^Cooked food was given according to fixed ration. At first meals were distri- 
buted twice a day afterwards only once» They were fed on the kitchen premises. 

Q. 76.— Kitchens were opened in places according to the distance of the village. 
Kitchens were also opened close to relief works. 


Q. 77. — Admission to kitchens was free, it was not restricted. 


Q. 

Q. 


he Circle Officers inspeced once a week and Charge Officers once a month, 
ash was given to them monthly at their homes. 


Q. 77i^feratuitous relief was given to those who -were physically unfit for labour and 
also to some respectable persons who were not accustomed to labour. 1 his relief was given 
since the relief works were opened. 


Q. 78. — They were in need of relief. In some places Brahmins were employed 
and in others Kunbis were engaged. Where Kunbis were employed as cooks, only those 
who by custom were allowed to take food cooked by a Kunbi took the food. In places 
where Pardeslii Brahmins were employed, Marais and others did not take food from 
the kitchens. 

Some persons did not take food because they would have been excommunicated from 
their caste had they eaten food sitting in the same line in which persons of other castes 
sat. 


Q. 79.— The Charge Officers and the District Officers inspected the works. 

Q, 80. — A shop was opened and thereby the poor people got grain at a cheaper 
rate. ^ 


Q. 81. — There was no reduction and there was no change. 

Q. 82. —The land revenue was not remitted, it was suspended. The collections were 
made according to the state of the crops — in some places 8 annas and in others i rupee, 
4 annas, 6 annas, 10 annas, or 12 annas. 

Q. 83. — They were based on the crops and the failure of the crops. 

C 

Q. 84. — At the time of revenue collection. 


Q. 86. — Relief was given on account of suspension or remission of revenues. 

Q. 87. — ^The people of this district are very poor, and relief was given them consi- 
dering their condition. 


Q. 88. — The. relief was adequate, * 

c 

• Q. 89 — The people in receipt of relief belonged to all castesl There were some 
tenants and malguzars. 


Q» 9 ^* This famine was more severe than the former one and people were willing 
to come on relief because they had no means of support. 

1. j 6- 91-— When the crops failed there was no chance of realization. The creditors 
had no faith in them (debtors). The. time had passed. 

Q. 92~.It is proper to employ persons on work after they have been put to test. 



Q. 94.— The kotwal reports to the Police, who prepare the register, 

i Q. g6. — The water of the tanks, wells and rivers was dried up and became impure. 
Medicines were used once a week. 


Q. 97. — Sweepers were employed for sanitary arrangements. These arrangements 
were supervised by Officers-in-charge of the work. 

Q, 98.— The grain shop was regularly inspected. It was well managed. 

Q. 99.— In the forests of this district kata 7 tgox bamboo seed was produced. This was 
used by the poor people for food. The wild products had no appreciable effect upon their 
health. There were no other products besides this. 

Q. loo. — Very few people came from other provinces. 

Q. loi. — Very few people came from other districts, consequently the number of deaths 
was not large. 

Q. 102. — Those orphans who had any relatives, or whom the caste-people were willing 
to take, were made over to them j the rest were made over to the Missionaries. 

Q. 104. — In this district no grass was imported, but a large quantity of was 

brought in. 

Q. io5*“As public works were open men for private labour jvas not available, 
because in private labour the wages are not so liberal as in public works, 

Q. 106. — In this year food crops were sown to a great extent. 

Q. 107.— The wages are generally paid in grain, cash is paid only for weeding work. 
This is the proper custom. 

Q. 109. — It would be better if persons who are acquainted with the district were 
appointed ofhcers. 


Q. 1 10, — Great help was received from those who Were well educated. 

^ Q. 112.— There will be no change in the condition of the people of the village a 

new tank is excavated or an old tank is repaired and labour is procured locally. 

n CHANDI PRASAD, 

The January 19OX. J ) 



Honorary Alagisiraie^ 
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SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE OF Mb. VENKAT RAO NAIK, MALGUZAR 

OF JAMB. 


iui August. Relief was adec^uate, but not excessive. 




Answers by VENKAT EAO NAIK, Malguzar of Jamb, to questions drawn up 

by the Famine Commission, 


Q, 5i (^j). — lu this district village works were opened and they were conducted under 
the supervision of the Executive Engineer. 

(5) No works were conducted under the supervision of civil oflScers. 

(1) The laalguzars have conducted the works under the control of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The work was checked and examined by the Circle and Charge Officers. 

(2) Generally the works were conducted through the malguzars. 

Q. 5 5. “Daily attendance of the labourers employed on the works was taken. Tickets 
were issued to them. Sheds were provided for their wives and children to protect them Erom the 
sun. Kalcha wells were dug for supply of fresh water. The labourers were required to 
work from 9 a. k., to 4 p. M. Afterwards they use to go to their homes. Arrangements 
were made for the hutting of those labourers who came from a great distance. The number 
of such persons, however, was very small. 

{a) The malguzar used to measure the work every day. The Charge and Circle 
Officers also measured the work when on tour. The Overseers used to check the 
work and prepare the accounts, 

(5) The work was conducted ou pasodi system. A pasodi is a measure 9 feet long, 
. 9 feet broad and 1 foot deep. Work was taken at the rate of 2 to 12 pasodh 

per rupee according to the nature of the ground (hard or soft) and according to 
the distance of the place when the earth was removed. 

{c) The malguzars received money in advance through the Charge Officers. They made 
the payments very second day after measuring the work. 

The Charge and Circle Officers checked the work and the Deputy Commissioner also 
checked it when on tour. 

Q, 56.— The work was exacted from the labourers ou the local system other than the 
system prescribed in the Famine Code, and payment was made on the pasodi system referred 
to in answer No. 55 (5), 

The malguzars enquired into the condition of the labourers who came on the works. 
They also examined their bodies to see whether they were physically fit to do labour, and 
only those persons were employed who were considered fit for the work. 

Q. 57. — The labourers were required to work from 9 a. at. to 4 i p. m:. Up to 9 a. ir. 
they used to do ordinary labour for which they received small wages. 

Q. 58. — 'This was not often done. 


Q. 59.— In my opinion village works are preferable to large public works (camps) 
because i£ tanks are dug everywhere, the rice crop will not fail even if there was 
a scanty rainfall. In the last famine, in 1896-97, I received a loan of Ks. 6,000 
from Government, a tank was constructed in mauza Dongargaon, and on account of this tank 
the crop of the village did nob suSer much ^ the year 1899. Similarly in the Bhaudara 
District the rice crop in those places where there were good tanks, viz,^ the Nawegaon 
bandh. The Seoni bandh did nob suffer much. In my opinion it is therefore very 
desirable that village works, specially tank works, should be extended in this district. 

Q. 68.— Persons in camps and on tank works were given relief in the kitchens. The 
cooked grain was never given. Cash was given to purchase milk for the feeble babies. 


Q. 69.— In my opinion the number of persons who were given relief In the kitchens was 
very small. 


:> 

Q. 75. — The meals were distributed twice in a day, viz,, between 10 and 11 in the morning 
and again between 4 and 5 in the evening. They were not allowed to take the food away to 
their homes. , 


Q. 77.— The patwaris, mukaddams, kitchen muharrirs and Circle and Charge Officers 
made enquiry about the person^ wishing admission to the kitchens. Only those who were in 
need of relief were admitted. 


Q 


. 


' /‘if , 

f^They did not come. Enquiry used to be made as stated above. 

Q. 76ir^Genetally cash payments Wjero made nxonthly, bub .in .the ease of sick persons 
payments were made after an interval 9 or 15 days until their recovery^ 
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Q. 77v'^ tbink gfrat;iit;ous relief was not given to persons other than those mentioned 
m the Code'/ ^ 

Q. 73.— Men of high castes, such as Kunbi, Sonar ic., or of the casto to which the 
greater number of the beggars belonged, were employed as cooks. 

Q. 79.— The Charge and Circle Officers inspected the kitchens and checked the accounts. 
Grain \7as suiDplied according to the rule and the bills were prepared accordingly. 


Q. 80.— No. 


Q. 83.— Rents were realized from some tenants. The condition of their crops was not taken 
into account. The amount, which was ordered to bo paid into the Treasury, was realized from 
the tenants. The cunning and crafty tenants, however, did not pay anything to the inalguzars. 
On the other hand, they said that the revenue ^vas suspended : and the deficiency was made 
up by further realization from the poor tenants mthout taking into account the state of their 
crops. 

Q. 90.— In this famine the people wore more ready to come on relief than in former 
famines. 

Q, 105. — ^No complaints were beard. 

Q. 106. — Owing to the famines of the year 1896-1897 and 1899-1900, the tenants 
Lave been reduced to poverty. They aro iinablo to proouro costly seed ; ordinarily people are 
inclined to use such seed which can be sown in smaller quantities, but which covers a larger 
area. For instance iilli. A small quantity of this seed can be sown iu a large area. It is 
therefore sown extensively. This gmin is costly, but it is nob used us a food-grain both by 
men and cattle. Jmri and tingna are also sown extensively, because these grains, though not 
very paying, are used as food-^vains both by men and cattle. The dhan seed is required to be 
sown in larger quantity. Ib is sown only by thosa who could afford to procure it, with a view 
to save it for future stocks. But generally tingna^ titli, &c., are sown in place of dhan. 


Waudua: I VENKAT llAO NAIK, 

The %th January 1901. ; Malguzav of Ja'^nb, 
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EXTEACTS FROM THE EVIDENCE OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. A. 
QUAYLE, I.M.S., CIVIL SURGEON, NAGPUR. 


4: * 4: i* ^ 

A . — I was only three months in W ,y.ir — January^ February and part of March. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The President — Well, I think we may take the substance of your evidence to be that 
in those thi*ee months, at the commencement, the season was unusually unhealthy, more so than 
in ordinary years, owing to malarial fevers ; that a part of the cholera and fever that prevailed 
was such as prevails in ordinary years. You noticed in the famine hospitals that you had a 
number of immigrants. The immigrants were more subject to famine complaints than the 
people of the district. You don’t think the people of the district wore unusually affected. 
The water-supply was very bad aud continued bad. The heat was extremely great. You had 
no reason to be aissatisfied mth the character of the grain sold on public works* 

A . — ^Tbat is so. 

Q. — Had you any reason to be dissatisfied with the food distributed at the kitchens ? 

No. 

♦ 4r 4:, 4: * ^ ^ 

Mr. Bowdillon . — ^Wero you in Nimar in 1807 ? 

Yes. 

Q . — How did the sickness in 1900 compare with 1897 ; do you remember ? 

A . — It was much less in 1897. 

Q . — Was there any trouble about water in 1897 ? 

A. — No ; there were fairly good rains. 

Q.-^That rather looks as if the water-supply had something to do with the sickness 2 

A* — ^Yes* 




Answers by Lieutenant-Colonel W, A. QUAYLE, I. M. S., Civil Surgeon, Nagpur, 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission, 


Ql 94.*^ On relief works most of the deaths occurred in hospital and were entered 
in a book kept for the purpose by the Hospital Assistant. Similarly, deaths outside 
hospital when not seen by the Hospital Assistant were reported to him by the gang 
muharirs and registered. 

Births were also reported by the gang muharirs and entered in a register kept in 
hospital. 

All vital occurrences were reported to the Police weekly by the Hospital Assistant. 

Q, 95, — There is no evidence to show that a very high mortality was due to 
diseases connected with unsuitable or insufficient food, except perhaps in the case of 
infants, whose mothers^ milk failed owing to hard work in the open during a very hot, 
trying and unhealthy season. 

It was the exception in this district to see emaciated and debilitated persons, and 
individuals dying from unsuitable or insufficient food would usually be in this condition. 

Q. 96. — The water in the wells, tanks and rivers fell very low and in many com- 
pletely dried up. That which remained contained much concentrated organic matter, and 
was frequently green and muddy. The drinking of such water must have been harmful, 
and have resulted in attacks of diarrhoea and dysentery. 

On all the relief-works the wells were deepened and cleaned out, and permanganate of 
potash was used as a disinfectant once a week, or in times of epidemics every other day. 

In villages near the camps, the wells were also cleaned out, deepened and disinfected. 
In many other villages wells were cleaned out and deepened, also new wells were dug. 

Q. 97. — Sanitary arrangements, — i. On works. Water-supply and wells 
were guarded as far as possible to prevent contamination and waste of water. Barrel filter 
wells were sunk in the beds of streams oi>in moorum bunds thrown across pools and nalas. 
Special men with ropes and doles were employed for raising water, which was conveyed in 
iron or wooden barrel carts to the piaos scattered through the camp. 

The wells, water-carts and piaos were permanganated once a week, and in times of 
epidemics every other day. 

’ Conservancy, were erected at a distance of 250 yards from the camps, and 
beyond these the workers were obliged to go for purposes of nature. In some camps trench 
latrines were dug and used, but it was not always possible to get the workers to resort 
to them. 

Persons suffering from epidemic diseases were treated in special huts and the 
relatives were segregated for ten days from the other workers. 

» 

Dead bodies were buried at long distance from the camp and deep graves were kept 
ready dug for use. 

Vaccinators frequently attended the camps. All these arrangements were immediately 
supervised by the Hospital Assistant in charge, and inspected by the Civil Surgeon when he 
visited the camp. 

Poor'‘houses,^T\iQ. piao system was also adopted in these and permanganate of potash 
was used weekly. Special latrines were constructed and cleaned by mehtars, the dry-earth 
system being adopted. 

• 

The Hospital Assistant in charge supervised the arrangements and the poor-houses were 
frequently visited by the Civil Surgeon. 

^ Kttchens,^-^\\t^Q were simply enclosures where persons were fed or received cooked 
food. The wells in the village were permanganated by the Hospital Assistant, who visited 
the kitchens about three or four times a month. The sanitation of the surroundings of the 
kitchen was attended tfl, 

Q. 98. — The grain shops were regularly inspected by the Officer-in-charge, the Hospital 
Assistant and the Civil Surgeon. Occasionally badly husked grain was found, but unwhole- 
some grains rarely. Teora was always exposed for sale, but paralysis from the consumption 
of this grain was not once observed, 
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Q. 99. — In the jungly parts of Nimar tho people invariably supplement their food with 
wild products,— roots, mahua, tendu fruit and berries of all kinds. These exercise no 
injurious influence on their health. 

Q. 100.— In Nimar durfng the opening months of the year 1900 the immigration from 
Native States was considerable. I cannot even roughly estimate their number. 

Q, loi. — In the early months of the year the relief camp hospitals of Nimar were 
chiefly occupied by starved wanderers from outside the district. The death-rate therefore 
was very probably proportionately higher than that of the people of the district. 


Nagpur: ) W. A. QUAYLE, Lieut.-Col., I. M. S., 

The loth January 1901. 


Civil Surgeoiu 



M]',. a M. CHITA’AVIS. O.I.E., PRESIBEifT, NAGPUR CITY MUNICIPAL 

COMMITTEE. 


Thd Prcsideut — ^Yoii arG a large landholder. In what districts? 

A , — Most of my villages are in the Nagpur and Bhandara districts. 

Q. — ^Do you remember the scarcity and relief operations of 1897, and also last year? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — Of the 1897 and 1899 failures which was the more severe? 

A , — ^The failure of 1897. 

, Q * — ^^Yould you first tell us what proportioa o? the crops failed in 1896-97 ; out of 16 
annas what was the failure ? ^ 

A . — I believe 10 annas failed, 

Q , — And how many in 1899-1900 ? 

A , — I believe 14^ annas. 

Q . — Was there only two annas left? 

A. — ^Yes in the cotton and judr-producing districts. Cotton was better in 1900 than in 
1897. 

Q. — ^Was any food crop better in 1900 than in 1897 ? 

A. — No, comparatively speaking. 

Q , — On the whole the failure was considerably heavier ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Between the two famines you had four crops ; were these good or average crops ? 

A. — The 1898 kharif was good, but the rdbi failed, 

Q._Was the rabi of 1899 good ? 

A, — It was not good, 

Q, — ^as it an 8 anna crop or 10-anna ? 

A.. — It was a six-anna crop. 

Q. — ^Did you ask for or receive any remissions of revenue in 1898 or 1899, up to the 
failure of the late harvests ? 

'A , — In 1899 in the Bhandara district some renaission was given, 

Q . — No remission was asked for under the crop remission rules ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^You are entitled to ask for it, are you not, if the crop is below a certain estimated 
outturn ? 

* A.— Yes. 

Q . — la your villages were you entrusted with the administration of relief, or did Gov- 
ernment exclusively administer it? 

A. — In some of my villages tanks and wells were made by my agents. ' 

Q. — ^Was money advanced for them by Government, or did you bear any portion of the 
expense ? 

A. — ^In some cases I bore the expense j in others the money was given by Government, 

Q, — that money paid on the system of recovering partly from you ? 

A. — ^Not this year. 

Q. — In how many villages were relief works started on your estate ? 

A. — In three villages in the Bhandara district. 

Q. — How many villages have you ? ^ 

A. — About 50 villages. 

<2. — And in how many did you start reliol works yourself? 

A. — I made wells and embankments mostly. I undertook relief work in about 15 
villages. 

Q , — ^Yoii started works in 15 villages aud Government in three : am I to understand that 
in the balance, 32 villages, no work was opened ? 

— No ; the people went on to public works. 

Q, — When did it strike you from the reports you received from your agents that the 
people first got into depressed circumstances ? 

— ^It Avas when I was at Simla in September 1899, 

— What Sid your agents report ? 

A. — ^That there wore signs of rioting, and that the people were hard up for grain, and 
then I heard that relief works were opened. 

— When did you^me back from Simla ? 
the middle of October. 

Q, — ^X)id you visit your villages then ? 

A, — ^Yes. ^ • 

— ^What condition did you find them in ? , 

A. — Relief works had been opened by Government and some were opened by me. All 
the worlds were full. There were some well-to-do people j bat most of those who had joined 
the works were badly off. 



Q— Dill you in yo«r villages any traces of emaciation ot starvation ? 

1'.— No, I did not find any at that time. 

d. No^ in November there were some. In the first famine I sasv some of my villages 
and in the beginning I saw the people emaciated, 

Q, — ^In what month ? 

In November and December. 

D^_’\Yero works open at that time ? 

A,— Yea ; the programme was made out a little late. , ^ i i i 

Q On the present occasion the programme was made out early aud the people had gone 

to works. You saw no signs of emaciation ? 

Q.LlDo^you think that the works that were open woro sullioiont for all who wanted relief? 

A . — think so. « . , . i . o 

Q._\yaa there gratuitous relief in the villages m the commcacemcnl / 

^.—Yes, in some of my villages it \yi\a distributed. 

Q. — ^Wbat was the plan ? r» -» 

A^ ^Thoso who were aged aud infirm and could not go to relief works were paid Us. 2 or 

Rs. 3 a month. o 

Q, — ^\Yas it paid to able-bodied c 

A. ^Yes, in some of my viliaga it was given to some of them. 

Q.— Was it given to the able-bodied or only to tho old aud infirm, or was there any quali- 
fication required ? 

.The relief officers made the inspection. 

there any inquiry as to whothoc they had any friends able to support them ? 

A, — ^Yes ; there was an inquiry made. 

Q. — ^Through whom? 

A . — ^The tahailddr. 

Q. — Were you asked to have lists made out for your villages? 

A » — Relief officers made the selectiou, aud ray agents assisted aomotimes. 

Q. — ^^Vore relief lists made out under your authority ? 

A . — They were made under tho authority of the relief officers, but in consultatiou with 
my agents. 

Q. — You were not cognizant of anythiug done ? 

A , — saw how far people took advantage of the relief works. 

Q. — Was relief given by means of kitchens or tho distribution of money doles, or grain 
doles ? 

A . — ^To small children through kitchens in the firat instance ; in the rain> to all who 
required it by way of kitchens. 

Q. — In the commencement wore not kitchens established ? 

A . — ^For small children they were. 

Q. — And as regards other porooas considered entitled to it, did they get food in the 
kitoheus, or grain or money ? 

A, — Money, 

Q. — Money, up to what time ? 

A . — Until the kitchens were commenced in the rains. ^ 

Q. — Not in kitchens before the rains? 

A— No. 

Q, — Are you quite sure upon that point ? 

A. — ^Yes. There were kitchens for small children in the villages. 

Q.— Do you prefer distribution by kitchens oC distribution by doles of grain or money ? 

A. — I think distribution through kitchens is better. ^ 

Q. — What is your reason ? / 

A. — Beeauge when cooked food is given people are not able to buy luxuries. 

Q.—Do the people prefer to get gi-aia aud cook it in their bontes or go to the kitchens and 
get food ? 

A. — The people would prefer cash. 

Q-— Do you Ihmk they would prefer the- distribution of grain, and to be allowed to cook, 
it themselves ? 

A . — -I think so, because they have scruples of caste. 

scruples did not stand very much in their way this year, did tho"? 

A. — No. Because they were so hard up for food. 

Q.— -Winch would bo the more e.xpensivo, kitchens or the distribution of grain through 
respcotablc per ms ot the villago, trusting to them to give relief onlv. to those who wanted it?' 
A . — it has to ba worked out. “ ^ 

Q.— In the distribution of charitable relief would you prefer kitcliona ami give food to all 
whyame ortrusUo your agont^ reliable and respectable men in the vUh|e, tfgdvo. sav, 
lO cMatofe of gnun to those people that they considered from ifiieir knowledge to be deserv- 
ing; which plan would you adopt if you bad to. administer gratuitous relief 
It would have been impossible this year to make this distinetioux 
y.y-What do you mean ? What distinction ? 
oi — ^To find out wb .0 deserved it aud who did not deserve it. 




Q.— If, would be impossible to make any distmetion as to wlio deserved and who did not 
deserve it ? 

A , — Considering the distress was so widespread, there could be no such discrimination. 

Q. — ^Welb but if you had time to discriminate, which system would you prefer? 

A . — I wouid prefer the system of making it over to respectable persons. 

Q , — If properly administered, which woiiU be the least costly, the system of kitchens or 
the system of discrimination and distribution of grain ? 

A , — Til at has to be worked out. 

Q . — ^What is your impression, people do not cheat in dealing with the poor of the 
villages ? 

A » — Generally they do not cheat. 

Q , — At all events the people who have to receive r^’lief would not be cheated. If anybody 
were cheated, you would be cheated. On which side would lie the balauce of advantage ? 

A , — I think I would discriminate. 

Q. — And make the grain distribution ? 

A. — Yes. ^ 

' Q - — ^You said this year there could not be any discrimination, why ? 

A. — ^The failure was so widespread and the people had lost their staying power. 

Q , — Do you think the landlords had no power to help them *? 

A. — ^They were themselves hard hit. 

Q . — Did they collect any rents this year? 

A. — In kharif Joist some part was realized and paid to Government. The rabt Joist was 
altogether suspended, and nothing could be got out of the people. 

So far as you know, from your own experience, do you think any persons went to 
relief works «svho might have done without going on to them? 

A. — As far as my villages are concerned, 1 can say no one wlio could have done without 
relief went on to the works. In Nagpur we managed the Jumma tanks, and there, too, only 
those who were really needy went. 

Q , — Did the people who went to relief works get into good physical condition ? 

A. — When they first came they were found to be emaciated, but afterwards they were found 
to be able-bodied. They did not lose strength on the Jumma tank. 

Q. — ^Was the pay they received ai the tanks sufficient ? ^ 

A. — ^They could not save anything. It was sufficient for the day. 

Q. — It has been said that they were able to-s;vvea little, especially if they went iu a family, 
very little no doubt. What does the labourer eat in the day ? How many cnJiatalcs of* 
jiodr J 

A. — I believe from 8 to 10 cJiJiataJcs, 

Q — He will have a good meal on 10. Besides there are other things ? 

A. — Yes; condiments, chillies, salt 

Q. — If you were to express these in how many cJiJiat’xJcs of judr would you give* 

him ? 

A. — 12 or IS chJiatalcs of judr, • 

Q — \Yiiat sum in other grains, rice or ddl f 

A. — That would depend upon the variation of prices. It would have to be worked out.. 

Q . — Jadr is the usual grain for labourers iu this part of the country ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— 12 or 13 cJihataJcs is a fair allowance for a labouring man ? 

A. — ^Yes- 

Q , — Would you give a labouring woman less or more ? 

A. — I think much. 

Q. — Does a woman eat as much as a man St 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is the same money wage ordinarily paid to the man as to the woman ? 

A. — “That depends upon the sort of labour. 

Q, — The ordinary labour in the fields is harvest labour ? 

A. — ^The women who work well get the same soinetimes. ^ 

Q. — Are female coolies paid the same ? 

A. — ^Tbey are paid less. 

Q , — How much is paid to a man coolie ? 

A. — 10 to 12 pice. 

Q, — How'xn^ch to a woman 2 
A, — Six pice. 

Q . — ^'riiat is only half ?" 

A. — She is helped by her male members. A mm would get 13 cJihataJc'k 
Q. — \^hat would a biiy from 10 to 14 years of age eat ? 

A. — About eight or nine cJihataJcs. 

Q. — If he got lO chJiatafcs he would be well off ? 

A.— Yes. • 

Q. — When we give the labourers 15 to Id cJiJiatalcs we pay them a little too much, don’t 
we? ^ 

A, — I don’t think that would be too much in '' 





0 —The digger gets 19 ohhataks and the carrier 15. When you find people satisfied with 
earning the .smaller wage, don’t you think they earn as much as they want I They won’t work 
barde ^because they have sufficient to eat ? 

o'HWelhVow^wrcome to the rains. When the rains ooinroenced a great number of 
people returned to their villages and there was a great extension of gratuitous relief. The 
inference is that a number of people who were working upon relief works went back to the 
villagea and camo on to charitable relief. Is it not the custom of tho^ country when the 
rains commence agricultural work opens and employmeut js available m the holds? 

A— Yes ; that is the general rule. r i * u rn 

Q— But in these particular cases you say there was not a sufficiency of work in the fields, 
and possibly it may be that people who in other years hii^ labour did their work themselves, 
and in that way the labour market was overstocked ? 

— ^Yes /much of the land remained fallow. 

Q._I shall ask you about that afterwards. In some of the districts the Icharif land is up 
to the normal. Well, now, do you think it would have been s.ifo to have told these people 
who were working upon the works go back and you will fiud work as usual,” and not to 
have given them anv promise of gratuitous relief iu kitohens? 

think they wanted tho relief very badly. When they returned from relief works 


they were starving. 

Q. Are people not rectnired to repair tho roofs of houses and for other work as well as 

for agricultui'al labour ? 

A. Nothing of the kind was done this year. In villages, houses were uncared for as 

people were not there. 

Q.— Still they had to be cared for before the rains came? ^ * 

A . — People did not spend much money this year on house repairs. They were hard up and 
spent nothing. 

Q, — ^AVhat were the wages of labour during the rains, cheaper or dearer? 

A. — Considering the prices, I believe they wore a little dearer, nob much. 

Q. — Would an employer of labour have got labour last year for less than in an ordinary year? 

A, — In an ordinary year he would have got labourers for 9 to 12 pice. 

Q. — Would he last year have got a labourer for eight pice? 

A. — Yes, still cheaper. 

Q, — Did employers get labour for agricultural purposes cheaper in the rains last year 
than in ordinary years? 

A. — No ; not cheaper in the rains, 

Q._Why ? 

A. — Because the kitchen relief was a sort of cheek, 

Q. — The existence of kitchens did to a certain extent raise tho wages of labour? 

A, — It checked the tendency of mdlijitzdrs to take advantage of cheap labour. 

Q — Tho rains went on and there was a certain amount of sickness, a good deal of cholera : 
to what do you attribute that? Do you attribute it 'to anything iu the way of bad food or bad 
water or exposure ? 

A. — In the hot season people had worked in tho sun and tlieir systems had become low. 
When they returned to their homes they found they had to live upon one sort of food. In 
ordinary years they eat food of various sorts. 

Q. — And that would bring on a good deal of sickness do you tliiuk ? 

A. — ^Yes ; it is very probable, 

Q. — Did it ever come to your notice that grain-sellers brought out bad grain for sale? 

A.— No ; it did not come to my notice. There was a great deal of rice imported from* Ben- 
gal : there were some complaints oi bad rice, O 

Q. — Did tho people like the Bengal rice ? 

A. — They did not care for it if they could get anything else. 

Q.— I infer from your replies to the printed questions that you are more iu favour of 
village works than large public works? 

j -^'“"Yes ; but they would not provide work for all. ‘ So there should be large public works 


Q.— Do you think if you were again called upon to work famine relief, which I hope may 
no b'^ the case, village works of general utility for the villages could be largely constructed? 
A.— X think so in some parts, 

Q * — ^^Yhat character of works ? ^ 

A,— Tanks in Bhaudara and other rice-producing districts 
Q.— Wells also? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. Is cultivation by wells much carried on in your villages ^ 

A. — In some it is. 


Q. — ^Do you make paklca wells,? 

A,—- Yes. ' G 


Q. At what depth under the surface is water in Bhandara ? 
A. — XO feet, 

6.— What would it cost to make a^well of 40 feet ? 

A.— From Es. 250 to Es. 300. 



Q . — And how many acres would such a well irrigate ? 

A . — Two acres ordinarily, 

Q , — ^Are saminddrs in the habit of making advances to tenants for constructing snob wells ? 

A. — Yes, when they can afford it. 

Q , — On interest ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.*— Does the interest take the form of increased rent? 

A. — No, never. 

Q , — Do you think any large number of wells would be constructed if taqavi were given ? 

A , — ^There is one consideration. People are afraid where laud is irrigated that their assess- 
ments will go up very high. This consideration deters them from building wells. 

Q , — ^If there were a public assurance that no improvement of that sort would be taxed, at 
all events until the whole cost of the improvement was recovered, would that diminish their 
dislike to make wells, and would it cause a great increase in well-making ? 

A. — ^Yes ; I think so. 

Qf — Speaking for yoprself as a large landholder, if such a promise was given, would you 
be disposed at once to invest money in well-making for the protection of your tenants’ crops ? 

A, — ^Yes; I would. 

Q. — ^Suppose you have a holding of 50 acres that is paying Es. 2 per acre. The assessment 
is made on the basis of Es. 2. After the assessment you make a well. Then the assess- 
ment falls in 20 years afterwards. Would you have any objection to the rate of the whole 
estate being enhanced from Es, 2 to Es. 2-2-0 or Es. 2-4-0 or whatever it may be, or would 
you wish that no special regard should be paid to the well ? 

A, — No special regard should be paid to the well. 

Q. — Do the tenants rely upon their Boukdrs to carry them over from one crop to another ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — 1« that the rule or the exception ? 

A. — It is the rule. 

Q.*— Do the soukdra finance them in regard to such matters as buying bullocks, or are 
they independent ? 

Av — They generally borrow the mopey, 

Q. — Does each man do it on his own responsibility, or do the tenants of the entire 
village act jointly ? 

A, — Each man on his own responsibility. 

Q . — The joint system is never made use of? 

A.— No. 

Q. — We have been told by witnesses that money was advanced during the present year by 
Government on the joint responsibility of the tenants of villages ? 

A.—tI don’t know about that, la my villages it was not the case. 

Q. — We have been told that tenants join together and borrow taqavi from Government on 
their joint responsibility ? 

A, — ^These instances must have been few. 

<2- — Why do you say that ? Is the feeling against joint responsibility strong in the 
Province ? 

A. — Ijhink the feeling is not for joint responsibility. 

Q . — irahything like borrowing on joint responsibility opposed by soK^kdrs ? 

A. — No. 

Q . — ^Would not credit be better in the case of joint responsibility ? 

A.-rYes. 

Q , — Then why do you say the feeling is against it ? 

A. — I take it as it is. 

Q.— If joint responsibility would make for the security of the leader, why should public 
feeling be against it ? ^ 

A.— The industrious would fear that they would suffer for the fault of the indolent. 

Q , — ^But in the case of joint responsibility, the industrious would take good care to keep 
the indolent up to the collar. Do you think that such a system of getting money on joint 
responsibility, whereby the amount of interest would be much less than is usually paid, would 
be acceptable as an experiment ? 

A. — I think it should be tried. 

' Q . — It would not interfere with the soukdra, because the objects would be merely agricul- 
tural to secure the growth of the crops and bring them to the market ; such objects as buying 
cattle, making wells, &c., and if the things bought with such loans were secured from attach- 
ment for the ordinary debts of the tenant, the result would be that the lender’s lion would be 
enormously improved and the interest also would be greatly reduced ? 

A. — I should like it. 

Q. — You aro one <lfthe leaders of society in this part of the Central^ Provinces. Would 
you boffi^re we leave th<^rovince get your friends of the Ndgpur Division together, and see 
whether you could not establish a system of that sort? AVe will give you every assistance. 

A. — I will first have to know what assistance they may expect from Government. ^ 

Q.— It is not so much #rom Government. If Government steps in, you will be immedi- 
ately suspicious and fancy the thing is done with some ulterior object. 

A..rrThe people know that Governn^ent is against the soVikdr^* 

2g 


jg jjg suoli fooliug agiiinst tlisin. If tlio books of a sovJidf ore osomined^ it 
yill bo found that ho does not tuako 9 pot coat. He has a number of bad debts. So there is 
10 feeiiiig of hostility against them on the part of Government : this i>lan will not intcrfuro 
leccssiirily with tho busincs .5 ot tho 30 iih 6 t)* t it \yould bo u uiuttor ot iutorost only to the 
enanfc and to. tho landlord. Governmont woa^t benefit except in so far as the tenant and tho 
andlord do. 

A , — I should like to know some more partioulars. 

Q, — Well, I cannot say anything more just now. 

ilM ^^lckol 3 on.—\Yi\s there any ditlieuity in getting seed for grain? 

u*!.— Yes. . ... 

Q— It is difficult for individuals to procure petty quantittes of gram, is it not? 

^1. — Yes. 

Q . — Consequently if there were such associations as were spoken of who could procure 
large qnantiiies, the thing could be done more easily and cheaply ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q— In one of your answers you refer to private agencies Ijoing employed for charitable 
relief. Can you give any idea of how you would dovcloi>e private relief in future ? 

A — It would require some consideration. 

Q. — Do yon know any cases in which tho carried out village Avorks or super- 

vised tho carrying out of village Avorks ? 

— Yot in my Adllage. Tho more iutonigent of the tenants generally helped the 
guzdr^s agent in pointing out useful Avorks. 

Q — Do you think tho educated members of the mdlgttzdr^a hmily could bo called upon 
to take uj) village relief ? Would tljo/do it gratuitously ? 

A . — It depends upon their solvency. If they AA^ere ayoII oiF, tUo}’’ might; if they AA'ere not 
Avell olV, they could not. 

Q. — In the matter of suspensions of revenue, can you tell us Avhat step^ Avore taken that 
the fact of tlie amount of susponaions should be brought to the notice of those Avho would be 
toaefited by tliora ? 

A * — This year no special action Avas requiretl, 

Q. — Who ordinarily does bring it to notice? 

A , — The patwdris* 

Q, — What stop.9 Avere taken to ensure that tho did do that ? 

A . — I don’t know. 

Q. — ^^Vhat I Avant to know is Avhctlior money AVas collected in any iustauces^ although it 
hud been suspended ? 
u:l. — I dou’’t knoAv. 

Mi\ Bourdillon — ^You said you im^jorted Bengal rice for seed? Was this done geuefally 
throughout the Province ? 

A * — As far as Biiandara is concerned, it AVas done. 

Q — Has the germination proved successful? 

^ xL — Yes; on land Avhich could be irrigated, it failed totally in land which could not 
be irrigated. 

The FnsidenL — ^Vhat is the average rate of rent? 

A. — It doj)Cuds upon the character of the soil. 

Q. — What is tile maxi inn in rate of rout ? 

A.— On irrigated laud Rs. 5 to Rs. G per acre. On unirrigated laud between Re, 1 and 
Rs. 3. In Chanda it is something less, 

Q. — Your figures are for the Biiandara district? 

A. — Biiandara and J^fagpur. 

y. — What does irrigated land groAV? 

A. — Sugarcane ordinarily. 

Q. — Does it grow cotton ? C' 

A. — No ; chillies and garden crops generally.. 

Q* — What does nnirrigated land groAV? 

A. — Common cereals. 

Q. — Does it grow cotton ? 

A.— Yes. 

Wiat proportion of tha Se. 1 to Rs. 3 land is grown Avith cotton and AAdiat Avith cereal? ? 
ordiimrily l^atol tahsll the proportion of cereal land to cotton land is 2 to" 3 

Q.— Is half tho nnirrigated laud taken up with cotton on your estates 
^ A.— Morp than that. ’ ^ 

Q. — About 75 percent.? 

A.--Yes. 

Q. ^We have been told that in an average year the yield of co^on is Rs. 3S. 

Rs. ““ 23 I. 

.(i.— I would say Rs. 20 or Rs. 22. 

be ° adJition. From un aero of jtidr would there 

A. — Yesv ' ' 



Q. — *\7bat does sell at ia an average year ? 

6 — Rs. 6 to Es. 7 per hliandi. 

Q, — ^^Vliafe is a Ichandi j 

/I .“—^00 bbs. 

Q, — Do you meaa to say that you get a mauad of judr for Re. l-G-O? 

^1. — Yes. 

Q , — That is very cheap ? 

-^1. — Yes ; judr is very cheap in ordinary years. 

Q. — I am surprised you don^t make use of the railway and send some North. You say 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 22 is your income from an acre of cereal land. Does that include the double 
crop You sometimes also get the raU crop on the same land ? 

7 jL — I refer to one crop only. 

Q. — If it does bear an additional crop, it will be more ? 

S A , — It will be about Rs. 30. 

Q . — And the rent of such land is Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per acre? 

9 A.— Yes. 

Q, — That is to say the rent is about 6 to 7 per cent, of the gross produce ? 

A.*— Yes. 

Q , — Garden crops arc more valuable ? 

A. — Yes. .Rent bears a much smaller proportion to the gross produoe there. 

Q. — Then your rent is, if anything, less than 6 to 7 per cent, of the gross produce. What 
pro2)ortion of rent is taken as revenue ? v 

A. — 75 per cent. 

Q. — 75 per cent is taken as revenue? 

A. — I mean 75 per cent, of tbo actual rental, 

Q , — ^This includes cesses. As regards revenue, you have a limit of 60 per cent ? 

A.— Yc3; 

Q. — ^Taking your revenue at 60 2 )or cent. ? 

A. — In some cases it is 65 per cent. 

Q.— But gonerally it is GO per cent. The Government revenue falls at 4 per cent, of the 
gross produce on a moderate estimate of that produce. Is that excessive ? 

10 A.— It depends upon colleotious. Some of the rental is not collected. 


[The witneas 8zcbseguc7itli/ lorote;— ] 

I find that in my re^jltcs to questions put to mo by the President, I seem to have under- 
stated rent, which is in some cases more than Rs. 3 for unirrigated lands and more than 
Rs. 6 for irrigated ones. In giving my estimate of yield per acre of cotton and other cereals, 
I should have pointed out that yield varies with soils. For instance, if an acre of land in the 
Katol tabsil of the Nagpur district gives an yield of 2 or 2^ Ichaudica of judr, in the Murer 
tnhsil or in the Bhandara district it is never more than or Ih khandi, I thus request that 
my readies cannot be said to a 2 )i)ly to all lands in the Nagpur and Bhandara districts. Then, 
again, estimates de 2 )end very much on prices. In my answers I seem to have estimated my 
yield on 2>rico3 that ruled during the last few years excepting some months in the year 1898 
w'hea [nlccs 'went down very much. These years are said to be famine years, and if this is 
granted, my estimates cannot bo said to ro 2 >rc.sent yield of ordinary or average years, as the 
average yield of cotton ia about 10 inuunds (Rs, 30) and kkandies ot judr (Rs. 12 or 13). 
The ordinary price oi judr is from Rs. 6 to 9, whereas in the years 1897, 1899 and 1900 its 
2 >rice llactuated between Es. 13 to Rs. IS per Ichandi (4001b3). 

I may bo permitted to add that whether rent is excessive or not does not depend upon 
gross ^woduco, but upon net produce that is left to tlio tenant after necessary cultivation 
expenses. With all these deductions on account of expenditure, interest and rent, the margin 
left to the tenant is very little indeed. vf 

The zoitness also made the following additions to his eoidence at the 2 >luee 8 indicated : — • 

1. The words a meal.’^ 

2. The word sometimeg.^^ 

3. The words if the seed is good.*' 

4. '' If the j^rices are as good as ruled during the last 3 or 4 years excepting some 
months in 1898/^ 

5. In very good and will-manured soil.^^ 

6. “ In the villages. This was in an ordinary year. But latterly in these famine years, 
especially the'last year, the price w'as Rs. 14 to Rs. IS per IchandiJ^ 

7. ‘‘ A^d a year of ordinarily good priccs.^^ 

8. This also refers to times when prices are good and high.’^^ 

9. Sometimes more.” 

10. And the exjjpnditure has to be taken into account.” 




Answers G. M. CHITNAVIS, C. I. E., President of the Nagpur 

City Municipal Committee, to questions drawns up by the Famine Commission. 


My experience of famine operations is limited to work done in this connection by the 
Municipality and the District Council and to what has been done by myself individually as a 
landholder in my own villages. I have thus tried to answer in the form of a note only such 
questions which I thought I could satisfactorily answer from my personal knowledge and 
experience. 

Q. I and 3 . — As regards the first two questions, I beg to state that in June 1S99 
the outlook was good, the rains were copious, and the monsoon seemed to have begun well. 
The Hindu astrologers foretold that it would be a bad year, while the Marwarisia the city 
had many of them closed business some time since to escape the vicissitudes and calamities of 
the year. When, however, rains fell copiously in June, I once remember to have told the 
Commissioner that there was every likelihood of the prediction being falsified ; but, alas, only a 
month afterwards it was found that the rains had suddenly stopped and that too for the 
whole year. The kharif crops which preceded the famine year 1900 was normal, but rabi 
had altogether failed. Tlie character of the harvest in the two preceding years had not, 
however, been such as to enable people to recover from the shock of the famine of 1897 and 
the two years which preceded it- What has been the general character of tlie seasons can 
be estimated from the fact that whereas the area under crop in 17 districts of the Central 
Provinces in 1893-94 was 15,684,165 acres, it was 14,607,767 in 1898-99. But despite 
these unfavourable circumstances of indifferent harvest and shrinkage of cropped area, the 
landholders w^ere not backward in meeting their liabilities to the State, The demand 
including cesses in 1897-98 was about 90 lakhs on current and 38 lakhs on arrears account, 
while they paid over 94 lakhs during the year including arrears. The collections during 
1898-99 have been about Rs. 99,93,000, which is about 5i lakhs more than the previous 
year. After meeting these and other private liabilities the agriculturists, who represent a 
population, according to the Census of 1891, 6,347 out of every 10,000 of the total population, 
could not have begun the famine year with any appreciable savings. Thus, following upon 
several years of scarcity and one of acute famine, the year 1899-1900 found hungry millions in 
absolute want and destitution, but found the Administration fully alive to its responsibilities and 
keenly on the watch to set in motion machinery of famine relief perfected in all its details. 
It is thus no exaggeration when it is said that in the Central Provinces, in spite of the 
extreme acuteness of the famine, there was no death from starvation. 

Q. 6 to iS . — As far as the Nagpur Municipality was concerned, the Municipality was 
not obliged this year, as in 1897, to open works in the city for the relief of the poor. In 1S97 
the large influx of emaciated people from the rice-districts of Bhandaraand Balaghat, and the 
sudden rise in prices, and riots that accompanied such rise, made it incumbent upon the 
Municipality to begin earthwork and find labour for the poor in the city at least until 
Government was in a position to complete their relief programme. Last year, however, 
relief-works had begun in time both in the district and the city, and the Municipality was 
not required to start any such works as they did in 1S97. The Koshtis were relieved by 
means of advances, which the better class among them received from the weavers* shop 
for the employment of the poorer people of their class, and there was also a cheap grain shop 
started with a view to relieve the condition of the middle class people who could not afford 
to purchase for their large families grain at the prices at which it had then been sold. The 
necessity of such a shop, however, disappeared in about a month, as prices went down on 
account of the very large grain that then continued to be imported into the city, and also 
because the very small relief which that sliop afforded was not appreciated by the people 
themselves. So long, however, as the cheap grain shop existed, the task allowed to the 
Municipality was to issue passes to people who applied for this form of relief after ascertain- 
ing what their income was, the prescribed limit of income for a family deseradng of such 
relief being ^s. 2 per head per mensem. 

The Municipality had, however, to arrange for increased water-provision in the city 
on account of threatened failure of supply in the Ambajheri reservoir, and this they did by 
spending about Rs. ^00 in improving the water-supply of the cit)’, by deepening wells, by 
re-digging some, and inducing the people to dig others. About 700 wells were thus cleaned, 
re-opened, and newly sunk. The general depth of wells in the city below the surface of water 
on the cessation of the rairA of 1899 varied according to the nature of the soil where these 
wells happened to be and their distance from the adjoining nalas or tanks. The scanty rain- 
fall of the year which came to about 13 inches, as compared with an average rainfall of 45 
inches of the preceding years, resulted in many of the wells in the city running dry in the hot 
weather, and necessitated their being dug at a lower level than 30 or 35 feet in the ground. 



On account of the weavers’ shop and many relief works close to the city no signs o 
emaciaiion or of starvation wore to be seen among the city people until June, it was, now • 

' ever, in the month of June after the large works near the city were closed, that people \yere 
found roaming about in the streets in half-starved condition and in want ol loocl. _ me 
Municipalitv then found it necessary to represent to Government the necessity o opening 
kitchen for "the city people. A kitchen was forthwith opened and though arrangements tor 
-supply of grain, Sc:., were made by the Tahsildar, the kitchen was supervised apd_ control ea 
bv the Municipality under instructions from the Deputy Commissioner. Admission to tne 
kitchen was restricted and limited only to such people as were really in need of relief and 
were after careful enquiry recommended for admission bv the ward member of the Munici- 
pality* The establishment of a kitchen conduced to keep in ordinary health many 
have otherwise starved and become in course of lime cj^uitc unfit for any sort of fcliei. ^ 
system brought in the kitchen semi-able-bodied people who were taking advantage of kitchen 
relief and yet were quite able to be put on light labpur. It was thus thought necessary to 
utilize such labour in getting some work done» The Committee thus resolved to put ai| such 
men on earthwork connected with reclamation of the portion of the Juma Tank and its slopes, 
by supplementing the uncooked kitchen dole they received by an additional wage of half an 
anna from Municipal Funds. The Government, however, in view of the depressed condition 
of Municipal finances arising out of a large unexpected expenditure on plague, was gex^ 
enough to relieve the Municipality of this additional expenditure by agreeing to open the earih- 
work proposed by them at their own expense. This work waslrcateu as a famine work on the 
B list principle, and was managed by the Health Officer of the Municipality under my imme* 
diate instructions, admission to it being strictly restricted to persons who were admitted into 
the kitchen and found tolerably able to work. The great necessity of a kitchen was 
gauged by this very important test that classes who were hitherto careful not to cat food 
cooked by people, other than those from whose hands they were used to do, left off all their 
scruples and took advantage of the kitchen doles, unmindful of the fact that the food there 
was cooked by ordinary Kunbis. The majority of the people who attended the kitchen 
uere Koshtis and Muhammadans; a few of them were Alahars. 


As this work was managed by the Municipal staff, I take this opportunity to solve 
some of the questions connected with relief administered by means of large public works. 
At ordinary times the wage is 3 annas for a mate and annas for a femalecooly. This Is 
the rate when foad-gcaiti h at ordinary rates. The wage given by the i\Iunicipality in carry- 
ing out the work was 2 annas for a digger and annas for a carrier. Children from 8 to 12 
generally got 3 pice. This rate with food-grain at double the ordinary rate is certainly not 
too high. Answering question 30, I beg to say that the classification of people into diggers 
and carriers, irresp<’ctive of sex, presented no difficulty. Men who carried wanted to be 
diggers in spite of their inability to dig on account of the high wage the diggers received, 
but when rejected they were content to receive the carrier's wage with women who carried. 
No semi-able-bodied male held back because he was to get the same wage as a female, 
both doing the same work Answering question 34, I beg to say that the scale of wages 
was just adequate and certainly not unduly liberal. People could not have lived on anything 
less than what they got. Even the above scale of wages was hardly sufficient to maintain a 
family. The \vorkers could not have saved anything. Even where a man had a large 
family of women and children, and they all worked and earned by their joint earnings, he 
hardly maintained his family in health even by means of doing their cooking on the joint 
family system. They could hardly save anything as a sort of reserve to enable them to 
pull on until they found labour elsewhere. \Vc closed w'ork on the 15th November 
1900. From 25th October, z. c., 20 days previous to our closing, we began giving a minimum 
wage of 7 pice to diggers and 5 pice to carriers. This had the effect of reducing the number 
for two or 3 days, but soon afterwards the nu^.oer exceeded what it was before the 
minimum wage was introduced. Even when the works were closed on the 15th of Novem- 
ber the people were in want of work in the city. 


As far as the District Council is concerned, it was required to take no initiative in the 
matter as the District authorities had carefully planned their programme and left nothing to 
he done by the Council, who even if they had been required to help financially, would have 
found it difficult to do so on account of the expected fall in receipts from several cesses 
which form the main basis of their income. Thty thus confined their operations to improve- 
ment of w^ater-supply in places where it was expected to fail. With this view they resolved 
^ dig wells both on the road -side and in the villages w'bcre anv deficiency was apprehended, 
1 hese road -side wells were found tobeofgreatuSe to people who carried grain in the 
interior during the hot months of the year. 1 herewith append a copy of a resolution 
which w^as passed by the Council in connection wdth the construction c^tliese wells. 


While speaking on the subject of wells I cannot but state that the malguz^rs as a 
body, though sorely pressed themselves, have done more tham their duty towards the 
tenants by improving the water-supply in their villages, and by helping Government in the 
management of kitchens and other relief. I must not omit to mention that some of them 

could not have rendered this help to their tenants unless they had been largely reinforced 

by timely loans, ^Yltho^t interest, from Government. 



As regards village works, I feel it my duty to say that these are the works which 
Ought to be largely extended in times of famine. This was done as far as practicable during 
this famine, and they proved to be the salvation of many village people. If this had not been 
done in the rains where ordinary relief-work could not be kept going, thousands would have 
died. All that Government bad done up to the end of May would have gone for nothing if 
people had been left alone during the rains. Village works largely helped both malguzars and 
tenants, the two classes whom famine severely touched. They benefit permanently the land 
which supplies them with funds and enables them to pay their revenue. People don’t cheat 
Government in regard to these works, but work honestly and do a good day’s work. 

I further recommend that these works should be done under the immediate control of the 
malguzar, who suffers much more in such times than even the tenants. Such village 
works not only help him by improving his land, but they enable him to keep him in touch 
with his people, and secure his influence by making him the means of distribution of relief among 
his tenants. Being connected with the village, having interest in it, and remaining under 
greater dread of the superintending officers than the clever ministerial officers who are 
brought from outside, he knows what sort of relief-work is essentially necessary for the village 
and where relief ought to be given, while such relief materially benefits the village inhabitants 
from whom the bulk of the Government revenue is realized. Tanks are the sort of village works 
which must most largely be done as was the case this time. They are of much greater use 
than roads, which are often neglected for want of funds after they are made by famine labour. 
Weeding, &c., of fields, as was resorted to during the late famine, did much good, for people 
had no money and crops would have been spoiled had free labour not been placed at their 
disposal. Even now, after all the help that has been given by Government on account of 
exhaustion of resources, it has been found difficult to grow a full rice crop. As regards 
suspensions and remissions, Government has done what it could possibly do. As a land- 
holder answering this question, I would recommend remissions, not supensions, though the 
former make the malguzar a loser along with the Government. Suspensions hang like a dead 
weight and discourage people. They do more harm than good, for they have to be paid after 
they accumulate, while their collection cannot as easily be evaded as the dues of an ordinary 
sowcar. It has also the effect of accelerating transfer which Government have been 
trying to stop by legislative measures. Remissions should not be ordered on an estimate of 
reputed ability to pay, as that is likely to lead to abuse and inquisitorial enquiry. They 
should be given from an estimate of the condition of the crop of a particular area. 

Q. 6oand6i. — There are some aboriginal tribes in the tabsil of Ramtek. Forests 
were opened out for them and mahua, bamboo seed and other edible forest produce served 
them largely for their maintenance. ' 

Q. 62. — Yes, on the rains. This was very necessary. Able-bodied people who had 
been obliged to resort to kitchens for want of labour were sent to work in the fields of such 
poor tenants as were not able to spend money for purposes of weeding, &c,, and had 
not sufficient number of family members to work for them. The period they were so 
engaged depended upon the nature and extent of the work they had to do. But the Charge 
Officer and his subordinates were careful to see full w^ork was exacted from them by 
utilizing their services for other poorer tenants when one had been so served. Their services 
were generally utilized in the weeding of juari and rice and proved to be most useful. 

Q. 63. — The weavers’ shop in Nagpur was an attempt to relieve Koshtis. and 
Momins in their own craft. 

Q. 64. — In the weavers’ shop they ^ve money to well-to-do middlemen who were 
held responsible for payments to the poorer of their class. It so happened that these middle- 
men advanced money to those who had credit, while people who had no credit suffered. 
Such people were taken to work on the Juma Tank earthwork. For some time a metal- 
breaking camp was kept on at Boregaon in order to enabe city people to take advantage of 
that work, but the Koshtis took unkindly to it on account of the broken condition in which 
they found themselves, consequent on insufficient food. Special relief in their own trade was 
^ quite necessary in case of the Nagpur and Umrer weavers, who generally 'weave fine cloth and 
are not used to manual labour as others. 

Q. 65.*-! believe the weavers’ relief shop w^as useful, inasmuch as it helped to relie^c 
weak, conservative people \Ybo would otherwise ha\e had to do ordinary labour at great 
inconvenience and risk to their life. This relief to weavers entails no loss on Government as 
cloth made by these iffeavers will be sold at proper prices. 

Q. 66. — Grass was cut from Government forests, -and grass and fodder stored up in 
places to help cattle of distressed agriculturists. 

67,. — There was no scarcity of fodder in Nagpur, but on account of the cheapness 
of the price, the Municipality of Nagpur purchased some bales of compressed grass for 
municipal bullocks. I dop’t know^ if this grass was taken to affected parts. 



4 


Q 78 to 80.— Has been given m my note, where t described the city kitchen as it was 
admmikered by the Municipality. regards question 8 j, my experience went to sho\v 
that grain shops in no way discouraged the importation of grain, nor did they aUect general 

prices, the reason being that their benefit was restricted to a few chosen people only, who 

could not be expected to consume any large quantity of grain# 

Q. 82.— The kharif kist was partly suspended and partly collected. The whole 
of the snd rabi kist was suspended. 

Q, 83.— These suspensions were based upon crop failure solely, 

Q. 86.— In my opinion, as far as the famine year was concerned, sufficient relief by 
suspension was given, but there will be suffering in case this suspended revenue is ordered 
to be collected, more so, when rabi this year too shows signs of failure, and the rice area has 
been much contracted, and also because there has been much exhaustion of resources since 
the last six years. 

Q. 87. — The number far exceeded 15 per cent, of the population affected. The 
reason is plain. Distress was extremely severe. Classes that were hitherto all right were 
rendered bankrupt and they had to go to relief to save fife; caste prejudice disappeared ; 
when all were in the same condition there was nobody to outcastc. 

Q. 88.— It was adequate and never excessive. 

Q. 8g. — Even uxdl-to-do cultivators and arlizans who were once well-to-do had to 
go to relief. They included some holders of small proprietary shares, many occupancy 
and other tenants. Proprietors w^ho were ashamed to go have run kncc-dcep into debt, 
and have exhausted all their resources. 

Q. go. — Yes, more ready because they had known to trust the officers of Govern* 
ment owing to their experience of last famine and were also hard-pressed. 

Q. 91. — No. People had no credit left. Those that had did not go to relief. The 
restriction of the right of transfer also drove many to relief-works, and the sowcars also had 
no money to give. Had there been no restriction of the right of transfer, I believe little 
more land would have been under the plough than it now is. The Charitable Fund and 
lakavi have, however, done much to enable people to sow. 

Q. 103. — The Fund was managed in the manner described in the Famine Commission's 
Report, and the system worked admirably. 

Q. 104, — Yes, owing to block of traffic, Bengal rice could not come fast enough to 
Nagpur, and prices rose for some time. Such intervals were however not many. 

Q. 105.— None.^ The wage given in relief-works was not such as to induce people to 
leave their homes, if they could get private employment in their own and adjoining 
villages. Once when the earthwork on the Juma Tank was in progress, the Manager, 
Empress Mills, who is constructing a new mill, reported to me that his contractors 
complained that there was difficulty in getting p(3ple to work for the mill. 1 wrote to 
them that if they paid the same rate as we paid, we would be able to send as many labourers 
There was no reply, 1 he fact probably is that the contractors must have 
thought of benefiting themselves by the famine times that prevailed by insistint^ upon 
labourers to work at much lower wage than what we paid them, ^ ‘ 

Q. io6.'-^On account of want of other seed, cotton seed, which was plentiful, was sown 
even in places where cotton was never sown, while broadcast rice took the place of trans- 
planted nee. The result w'as that for want of necessary funds to do weeding. &c., and * 
timely rain, broadcast rice to a large extent failed, 

Q. i07.—Cash wages have not risen in sympathy wich the rise in prices, as labour was 

pniinnnnt. ^ ^ 


fh. employed for charitable relief. In su^ 7 intcnding kiW'hens, 

the malguzars and Missionary agency was the most useful in these and many other matters. 


Nagpur ; 

T/m Si A January 1901. 
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G. M. CHITNAVIS, 
President, City Municipal. 


Secretariat Press, tfajlput ;-T, P, R., a-l-iRoi-ioo. 
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Enclosure to the answers giteii by Mr. G. M. CHITKAVIS, C. I. E., President of the 
Nagpur City Municipal Committee, to questions drawn up by the Eamine 

Commission* 


Proceedings of a Meeiiflg of the Nagpur DistHct Council^ held at the Nagpur 
Town Hall on Saturday^ the 2 \th February igoo. 

I. With reference to Resolution No. 2, dated 27th January igoo, read proposals from 
the Presidents of the four Local Beards in connection with the water-supply arrangements 
intended to meet water famine in the district, on roadsides, in places where bazars are 
held, and in villages badly off for want of water. 

In connection with the above, the President pointed out that the funds at the 
disposal of the Council were insufficient to meet all those urgent demands, and that the Local 
Board Presidents be therefore requested to make arrangements for wells only on road- 
sides and in places where bazars are held, by making advances to malguzars or other well- 
to-do people willing to undertake and execute works cheaply and expeditiously, according 
to the following scheme 



Nature of work. 

Maximum contri- 
bution by the 



Council. 

- 

[a). On Roadsides. 



z. 

Temporary wells in the beds of rivers and 

Rs. 



nallas ... ... . 

•3. 20 

each. 

2. 

Temporary wells in places where the surface 




water is not deep 

50 

do. 

3* 

Temporary wells in places where the surface 




water is deep 

... ZOO 

do. 

4. 

Repairs to the existing wells 

... 40 

do. 

5- 

Deepening existing wells 

... 50 

do. 

9* 

Pucca wells in places (2) and (3) on condition 




of half the amount being contributed in 




cash or in shape of materials and labour 




to that extent 

... 250 

do. 


(5). Places where bazars are held. 



I. 

Pucca wells where want of water is greatly 




felt 

... 250 

do. 

2. 

Repairs to existing wells 

... 40 

do. 

3- 

Deepening existing wells 

... 50 

do. 


Note. — Efforts should be made to obtain contributions from malguzars and village people in cash or in shape 
of materials or labour towards the construction of wells, which should, as far as possible, be sunk in the vicinity of 
villages on roads. 

Resolution. — (i) That the proposals of the President, District Council, be approved.' 
(3) That as the total cost required '^for the works proposed would approximately 
amount to Rs. i6,ooo ; Rs, 6,000 be made available from the District Fund, and the 
balance met from Provincial contribution. (3) That with a view to enable the Presidents 
of Local Boards to carry out without delay the scheme, an advance of Rs. 1,500 be 
for the present made to each of them, (4) That the works be left entirely in the hands 
of the several Presidents to be executed by them in the way they think best and cheapest. 
(5) That with a view to expedite works, ordinary formalities of estimates, &c,, be 
dispensed with, and after the completion of the works accounts of expenditure thereof be 
submitted to this office along with a certificate as to the manner in which the works have 
been executed and completed, (6) That with a view to enable Council to make Rs. 6,000 
available f^r the purpose, all new works proposed to be executed during the ensuing year 
be stopped, and the necessary sanction be obtained to the re-appropriation of the funds 
after the close of this financial year, (7) That representation be submitted to the Local 
Government, thro^h the Deputy Commissioner, praying for a grant of Rs. 10,000 from 
Prq;;;incial funds to supplement the contribution made by the Council as herein resolved, 
in order to enable them to carry out the scheme in its entirety. 
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Supplementary Ailsvvers by the\H^rfbie Mr. G. M. CHITNAVIS, C. L E„ of Nagpur, 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Village Relief through Kitchens. 

Large expansion of village relief during the rains was an absolute necessity. With- 
out it there would have been heavy mortality and all the money Government had spent to 
keep the people alive through the winter and the hot seasons would have gone for nothing ; 
for owing to the exceptionally severe character of the famine the people were very much 
broken down and had not much resources left. Their resources, whatever they were, were 
at their lowest ebb at the opening of the rains, and this was just the time when they were 
most in need of help. Ordinary occupations in a village which are interrupted during a 
famine are not all at once re-opened on the first fall of the monsoon rain. A demand for 
labour, no doubt, comes into existence under the head of field operations, but it, by no 
means, attains the ordinary standard. This contraction for ordinary demand of labour 
was a specially marked feature of the present famine, for except the fe^Y well-to-do land- 
holders and cultivators of superior class, the employers of agricultural labour were them- 
selves hard pressed and in consequence were driven to perform much of the field work 
themselves, while at ordidary times they get it done by hired labour. Even the well-to-do 
had to reduce their field establishment Thus, if matters had been left to take their own 
course and vigorous measures not adopted to give relief to the people in their homes 
during the rains, famine-relief operations w'ould not have attained the success they 
did. To make the people work in private fields in return for relief given from State funds 
was a most happy expedient to exact some return for the help given. Moreover, the whole 
village community was thus made to take an active interest in the. proper distribution of 
relief. This mode of relief may be dispensed with in an ordinary year of scarcity, but a 
famine of the character we had could not otherwise have been successfully grappled. 
This again served in a large measure as a check over the tendency of such malguzars 
and tenants as may have hoped to take advantage of famine labour at uncommonly cheap 
rates at the cost of stint and suffering to people who were driven to labour for bare 
subsistence. 


Nagpur : 

The loth Jamiarv iQoi. 


G. M. CHITNAVIS. 





BUMMAEY OF THE EVIDENCE OF ASSISTANT SIJEGEON N. L. 
BASSAK, CIVIL MEDICAL OFFICES, WAEDHA. 


PRISOJTERS were below par in Janiiiary : when I went out in camp in January some 
people in the villages were emaciated. 

Cholera broke out in April. This Was partly due to bad water-supply : also there was an 
increase of mortality from bowel-complaints and fever. Infant mortality was rising. I 
attribute this partly to famine causes. But climatic conditions contributed and well-to-do 
persons also suffered. 

’ In April one-third of the deaths was due to cholera ; about one-fifth of the remainder was 
duo to causes connected with famine, but not to insufficient relief. I never saw famine fever. 

From August there was an enormous mortality from bowel-complaints and fever. 

Bowel-complaints always prevail in the rains ; but the condition of the people was low in 
1899. 

Deaths in relief camps and at kitchens were very few. 

By December 1900 the mortality was fairly normal. The fall in the death-rate began 
in October. 

The grain sold on the works and the food at kitchens was generally good. In villages 
bad grain was sometimes offered for sale as the time progressed and the lower layers of the 
grain-pits were reached. I say this from personal experience. Some 30 samples were sent to 
me. But inferior grain affected the death-rate in only a small percentage of cases. 

The imported rice was not a cause of mortality. 
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Answers by Dr. NRITYA LAL B;^SACK, Civil Medical Officer, Wardha, to 
questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. 3 * — (^) 40 inches, {d) I2*8i inches, or about 32 percent, of theaverage, (r) 13th 
September, [d) as given below; — 


Month. 

Rainfall in 2899. 

Average rainfall. 

June 

2*35 

9*68 

July 

ri?4 

10*83 

August 

... 5'4i 

1 0*2$ 

September 

381 

5*86 


Q. 71.— None. 

Q. 74.~(i?) 121, (^) 152. 

Q* 75* — Khichri of rice or juari and dal, occasionally, on the following scale 

Uncooked food. 


Adults (over 14) 



... 9 

chittaks. 

Children xo to 14 

... 


••• 

do. 

Do. 

7 to xo 

... 


... 5 

do. 

Do, 

4 to 7 

... 


»•* 3^ 

do. 

Do. 

up to 4 ... 

... 


... a 

do. 

Condiments — 

Salt 

... 

... 24 

chittaks. 

T 

f 


Cbbilies. 


5 

do. 

1 

}-per 100 

persons. 

Oil 

... 

... 8 

do. 


Haldi 


... 2 

do. 

J 



Onions and green vegetabres. 

Two meals — one in the morning between 10 and 11 A. M. and the second in the evening 
between 5 and 6 p. M. People were fed on the premises except at the time of heavy rains 
and when there was no sufficient accomn^dation. 

The food was sent away also to those that were too ill or too feeble to attend the 
kitchens. In few exceptional cases, on account of superior caste, the people were allowed 
food uncooked, to be cooked by themselves. 

All remnants of food were allowed to be taken away by the people themselves. 

Q. 94, — Vital statistics are collected by the village kotwars to the malguzars. From 
the kotwar^s books the entries are copied in the police registers. The registers in some 
villages are inspected and checked by the Civil Surgeons, Revenue Officers and Police 
Officers wh<Vi on tour. 

Native Superintendent of Vaccination makes house-to-house enquiry to discover births 
and deaths that may Jiave been omitted by the kotwars. 

fb municipal towns, the registration is compulsor)", and the persons failing to report 
births and deaths are prosecuted. 

Q« 95*— The staple article of food in the Wardha district is juari ; but as the crops 
failed in 1899, a sufficient quantity of juari was not available for the people and conse- 
quently most of the people had to subsist on imported Bengal rice. The quality of rice was 
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found to be good, and in no instance bad nee was brought to my notce. But this nee is 
Tusna variety and not so digestible as the Alcoa variety As the people were not accus- 
tomed to this diet, they became more prone to bowel-complaints by living on this nee. 

Besides this very old juari was removed from paos (underground bins) and brought 
to the market for sale. Some of these were quite unfit for human consumi)tion, but all the 
same thev were bought and eaten as the price was lower than the food-grams. Some thirty 
samples of juari were sent for my examination by the Police from different parts of the 
district at different times, and I condemned them all as unfit for human food. 


On account of scarcity of fodder and drinking water, a large number of cattle that 
remained in the district died. The flesh of these dead cattle was greedily eaten by the 
low-caste people and was stored in a semi-dried and semi-rotten state for future use. So 
this was another cause of bowel-complaints. 


On account of high prices of food-grains, the people were^ obliged to pinch themselves 
more or less, and had to substitute inferior articles of food which may not be very digesti- 
ble or nutritious, but can satisfy the hunger. This made the health of the people below par 
and consequently ill-fitted them to withstand onset of any disease. 


Q. 96.— On account of deficient rainfall in 1899, all the water-courses became almost 
dry, with the exception of stinking pools here and there. These became the sources of water- 
supply practically for all the purposes to the people living in the villages near rivers. 

The wells with few exceptions yielded only a scanty supply of muddy water, hardly 
sufficient for drinking purposes. In some places in the district, this scanty supply of water 
was to be brought from a distance of two or three miles. When the rains set in, the people 
had to drink turbid water. This bad drinking water was a fruitful source of increased 
mortality. 

The following measures were adopted to extend or improve the water-supply : — 


Jhiras were sunk in river beds where there were no wells for drinking water, and 
wells were deepened. 

In some places Police had placed guards on the river so that its water may not be 
used for any purpose except watering cattle. 

Permanganate of potash was used in disinfecting the wells in villages and the people 
were dissuaded from using river water. All the wells in the towns were regularly disin- 
fected every day during the time cholera was prevailing, and I personally supervised the 
disinfection of clear water reservoir of the ‘‘ Fraser Water-works at Wardha with per- 
manganate of potash every day. 

Permanganate of potash was freely supplied to the Police and Famine Charge Officers, 
Public Works Department, to disinfect the wells in villages, and the wells where cholera 
broke out were disinfected at intervals of a week. 


Q. 97. — The following special sanitary arrangements were made:-— . 

{a) On works (Public Works Department;. The wells were guarded from contam- 
ination for some days to keep the water-supply pure before a work is started. Some 
good caste men, who can be trusted to attend to the business, were made foremen of the 
water arrangements, and they had a sufficient number of Brahman and Kahar mates, water- 
earners and distributors under them. At places piaos were established at short distances, 
btrict p^cautions were taken to preserve the purity of water in the course of distribution, 
^very effort was made to minimise the chances of contamination by effecting the distribution 
by as few persons as^ possible, and by avoiding hand-to-hand distribution. All water was 
stored and conveyed in iron vessels fitted with covers and taps for drawing. 

erected for contagious diseases at a distance from the general Hos- 


?romTL°Se?-supp1y!'‘®‘^ yards ^rom the camp away 

The sanitary arrangements made were sufficient. 

c 

sionaToffl?/^^^ Commissioner, Assistant and Extra-Assistant Commissioners, Sub-Divi- 

oEr Far. Superintendent, Civil Medical Officer, and Inspecting Medical 

pibepr, h amine Relief \yorks, supervised these aprangements. ^ ^ 


c 


c 
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Q. 98, — The quality of grains on Public Works Department works was regularly 
inspected and found good, excepting a few instances in which lakhori dal was found and 
condemned. 

In bazar the inferior grains were sent to the Civil Surgeon for examination by the 
Police, and those declared unwholesome were destroyed. 

Q. 99. — In the rainy season, the people began to eat large quantities of indigestible 
vegetables, such as ambari [Hibhiscus cannahinus) and tarot a [Cassia aaricitlata) which 
induced bovvel-compJaints. 

Q. 100. — ^There was immigration from Berar and Chanda, but what percentage I can- 
not say, 

Q, loi. — No statistics can be made out as the immigrants generally did not give out 
that they were such. 


Wardha : 
The January 



NRITYA LAL ^YBACK, 

Civil Medical Officer ^ 

Wardha. 
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ME. G. white, executive ENGINEER, JUBBULPORE DIVISION. 


The President — What district do you represent, Mr. White ? • 

A. — Jubbulpore, Mandla, and Seoni. 

Q , — Are you Executive Engineer of these three districts? 

A» — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^Had you a District Officer or a District Sub-Divisional Officer for each district ? 

A , — ‘I had a Sub-Divisional Officer for each district. 

Q, — Did you begin operations in October ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^Had you at that time a programme of works out and located ? 

Yes. 

Q , — For each district ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — Had you estimates ready prepared ? 

A . — ^Yes ; lump sum estimates. 

Q . — No details ? 

‘ No. 

Q. — I understood from other witnesses that you had four relief works in each district ? 

A , — Wo began with one in each district and gradually increased. We had five in each oi 
the two districts Jubbulpore and Seoni by the end of January. 

Q. — You began with one road work in each district ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q , — Was your system that of payment by results ? 

A. — Always. 

Q . — ^You had no system of fining ? 

As — No, no fining. 

Q. — ^That is to say people were paid for what they did ? 

As — ^Yes, precisely. 

Qs — Ou your works had you kitchens ? 

As— Yes. 

Q . — Did you feed dependants at these kitchens ? 
il.— Yea. 

Qs — And you did not allow people on works to work over the maximum task ? 

As— No. 

Q. — ^Wore they allowed a rest day ? 

As — ^Yes ; they were, 

Q. — ^Were they paid for it ? 

As — Yes j the minimum wage. 

Qs — Was the minimum wage allowed to dependants ? 

As — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Were they paid in money or grain ? 

As — In money, 

. Q. — Do you think the people earned full wages, Mr. White? 

^1, — Iq Mandla and Seoni I found that people as a rule did very nearly a full task. 

Qs — ^They got full wages ? 

As — Very nearly. 

Q . — ^The percentage was from 94 to 100 ? 

A. — About that. 

Q, — ^When the rains came on in June or ^father in May, there was a great drop on all 
works ; was that owing to any action on your part or was it automatic ? 

^^-JWTe closed the works; only two were kept open in each of the districts Jubbulpore 
and Seoni and one in Mandla. 

Q . — ^Did you raise your tasks ? 

As — I went away: I was invalided to England at the end of April, but I know what hap- 
pened since then. 

Qs — Were able-bodied people sent off to village relief? 

As — Everybody. 

Qs — ^Wfay were two works kept open ? 

As — ^Because, »E suppose, it was considered too bold an experiment to send everybody away, 
Q . — ^You had five works open in May at Seoni ; then you closed three works ? 

As — ^Yes. 

Qs — Sending people bo^ to their villages? 

As—^Ss 

Q . — As to what happened in the villages, you know' nothing ? 

No. 

Qs — You kept these other weftrks open, and they gradually decreased, the numbers falling 
from 8,000 to 3,000 ? 



Q.—Coming to JnbbuJpore, you bad more people ou your work in Jubbulpore than in' 

Seon^.^^o^ at all ; there was exactly the same number— 36 lakhs. 

a’— Your week'^ figures would lead to a different couelusiou. ^ Looking at your figures 
generally, you bad more on your works at Jubbulpore than at Seoni? 

A , — ‘Precisely the same — 36 lakhs. 

Q — Yon have practically the same numbers expressed as a day's unit r 
A “""Y^es. 

’ Q,'— -In Jubbulpore the percentage of the full wage earned was 75 to 80 per cent. ? 

A — I think it is more than that, ipen got 82 per cent, and women 97 per cent.; therefore the 
.verage between the two is more than 90 per cent. I refer to page 6 of Mr. St. Clair's reply. 

Q , — I am quoting from page 7. » 

A man got 4-7 out of six pice, i.e, 82 per cent., and a woman got 3*9 out of four pice, 

,<?. 97 per cent. . j i 

How do you distinguish between the payments made to men ana women inasmuch as 

hey were all paid the same wages ? 

A , — ^No ; they were paid differently. 

Q _Were they paid differently in your charge ? 

A, — ^Yes, certainly. 

Q. According to your fixed scale, they were paid the same number of ckhataka ? Does it 

lot mean that the payment is the same to men and women ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — How do you distinguish between the amounts paid to women and men ? 

A. — ^They add the total amounts paid to men and the total amounts paid to women ; the 
:otal amounts due to men and women and get these percentages. 

g, — You paid to the gang ; you did not pay the individual coolies ? 

A. — To gangs. 

g, — How do you precisely distinguish between the two sexes? 

A, — The majority of the cari*iers are women and the diggers are almost invariably men. 

Q. — A digger earned 82 per cent. ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — If the diggers earned 82 percent,, bow do you distinguish between them and the carriers 
when they were paid by the gang? 

A. — The totals of the earnings of men and women are taken from the gang registers. 

Q. — And the carriers earned 97 per cent, of their full wage? 

A.— Yes. 
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Q. — ^You do not distinguish between men and women carriers ? 

A. — do not. 

Q , — How has this mistake'*' occurred ? Will you be good enough, Mr. ^yhite, to verify 
your figures with those of Mr. St. Clair's because it is a matter of importance ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — The average percentage of the full wage actually earned in Maudla is shown as 71 to 
75. Do yon accept that? 

A, — I should have expected a much higher percentage. I should like to verify that also ^ 
with Mr. St. Clair's figures. 

Q. — Did you find that people coming to your works showed signs of privation? 

A. — Not at all. 

^ Q, In the three districts, Mandla, Seoni, and Jubbulpore, you started your relief works 
in the commencemenfc ? You did not see any signs of emaciation ? 

A. -No, except among children, that is to say among tiny babes only. 

y. Did you form an impression regarding the adequacy or redundancy, as a living wage, 
of the wages paid ? Do you think the wages were too high or too low ? 

A , — i think that they were too high. ^ 

-^^^cording to the scale upon which you worked you paid to women carriers the same 
wage as you paid to the male carriers. Do you think it would have been safe to give the 
ema^ ^mers lower wages than the male carriers? A male carrier gets 15 ckhataka ^ 


Q- You are of opinion that that is an excessive wage ? 
r or a woman it is ; not for a man. 

e.— A man is supposed to get 19 chhataks ? 

A. — Yes, 

A —Yes of the previous famine ? 

A chhataks in the previous famine ? 


Q- — You paid 14 ? 

A. — Yes. ^ 

IZpeojr' f “J ^ Pf vious famine 14 chhataks was sufficient to livCon ? 

^'^^V-bad condition in the last famine. 


This referred to tlie percentage of full wage earned. 



Q.— When they cain<i in good condition, were the wages sufScIent to keep them in 
good health ? 

A. — Yes, 

Q. — Do you. think eight chhataks sufficient for a working child ? 

A . — Quite sufficient. 

Q. — Did yon feed any working children on cooked food ? 

A, — No. With reference to the eight chhataks I should explain that I have no knowledge 
\Yhether they got exactly eight chhataks, for they always worked with families and may have 
got more. 

a result of the evidence which you have now given to the Commission am 
I right in saying that when you began relief works people came to those works having no signs 
I* of emaciation amongst them ; that children showed signs of emaciation ; that you consider the 
I wages paid' are on the whole too high; that they may be reduced ; and that as regards the health 
j of the workers it was good ? 

A. — ^Yea. Very good. 

Q. — Were you troubled with cholera ? 

A, — ^Yes, there were about 130 deaths in Jubbulpore aud about the same number in Seoni. 

Q , — Not more ? 

A * — No ; the total mortality on works was at the rate of five per mille per annum without 
cholera and 13 per mille with cholera, 

Q. — Jubbulpore, Maudla, and Seoni may be said to be the fringe of the famine districts. 
They were scarcity districts more than famine districts? 

A , — I think they would have been worse if they had got no relief ; they had absolutely 
no crops and -no work ; they had a little rabi, but their rice crop was entirely gone. 

Q . — You began with 70 cubic feet as the task ; did you adhere to that ? 

A , — We increased it to 80 cubic feet. 

Q , — Yon did not go above 80 cubic feet? 

A. — ^Yes, to 90 cubic feet. 

Q , — When was that ? 

A , — Before the hot weather we raised it to 90 cubic feet, then during the two hottest months 
wo lowered it again on account of the extreme heat. Then we raised it again when the ground 
was soft owing to rain and easy to work. 

Q. — ^AVheu you raised it, bad it any effect on the performance of the task ? 

A . — None at all ; the people did it with the greatest ease, 

. Q. — When you commenced the tasks with 70 cubic feet, did you consider it was too small a 
task at the commencement ? 

A . — I think it was too small a task for a famine task, but people had to get accustomed 
to work. 

Q . — Did you pay the head man of a gang or did you go down to the actual digger ? 

A , — We paid to the head man of the gang except on task works. 

Q, — Had you any task works alongside of the intermediate work system ? 

A, — Yes; for the weakly gangs. 

Q. — ^Did you find that they earned about the minimum? Were they content with the 
minimum wage? 

A, — Yes, They were mostly old and infirm people ; you could not expect much work 
from them ; they did very light work. 

Q. — You simply kept them employed? 

A, — ^Yes; that is all. 

Mr. Nicholson . — You have told us in your evidence that the wage scale was sufficiently 
liberal ? 

il.— Yes. 

Q. — And the prices on which you based the wage scale were 11 to 12J per cent, lower than 
the prices actually prevailing V 
A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was that adopted generally in your Division ? 

Yes. 

Q. — For how long a period ? 

A . — For the whole period. 

Q. — In your works throughout you had the intermediate system. You think that system, 
if relief be started in time, is sufficient for a state of intense famine? 

A . — I think it is entirely sufficient. 

Q , — You found pcoifie kept iu good condition on that system ? 

-^..•““Yes. f 

The President . — ^With regard to the question regarding selection, were there many 
people, Air. White, on the works whom the selection excluded? 

A . — I have not beej^given the figures. 

it a very efficient agent or means of excluding people from works ? 

A . — I think it was efficient. It is easier to eliminate people actually on the works than 
to select them beforehand for admission to works. 

, Q. — How could it be asceftained that the people lived within a radius for which a ticket 
was required ? 

A. — Only by the local knowledge of the revenue officer. 
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Q, — Was he always on the spot ? 

The revenue officer always attended the work to give tickets. 

Q , — And it rested really with him to give the tickets ? 

A. — Entirely, 

Mr. Nichol&on . — Was not the ticket issued by the charge officer ? 

A. — ^Yes, by the charge officer. 

Q.— He issued it to all villages— to the people periodically? 

A. — Yes. 

The President — As I understand, a man had only to get a ticket if his village was 
only within a four-mile radius ? 

A. — Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Pozirdillon^’— Yon closed up your works at the end of May or beginning of June in 
accordance with the circular of the 11th May ? 

A. — ^Yes, the majority of them. 

Q. — And that sent away a large number of people to their villages ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Rains actually did not fall till the middle of July ? 

A.— No. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE OF Mb. G. G. WHITE, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, 

JUBBULPOEE DIVISION. 


The President — ^Your experience is that the majority of male adults that enme upon 
your relief works on earthwork were, as a rule, classed as diggers ? 

A. — They were. 

Q.-^Audboysofl5? 

A, — No, not boys of 15 and 16 ; able-bodied men were, no doubt, in a vast majority 
employed as diggers, 

Q . — The Cijrrier’s class, as a rule, is composed of women or working cliildren 1* 

A. — As a rule, and also boys of 14, 15, 16, and 17, 

Q. — Working children or boys who would be up to 17 ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — ^The same rule held good when you had to deal with adults who broke metal ? 

A. —Yes. 

Q . — Had you much to do with the breaking of metal ? 

A. — Yes, in the rains. 

Q . — As a rule did adult males got a higher wage ? 

A. — ^Yes. 


[The mtness 8ubseque7itl^ wrote : — ] 

lie my answers at A. I did not quite catch the drift of tlio President’s questions at iirst 
in saying » men ’’and “women" in the 4th answer, I used the terms to indicate diggers and 
earners, because, as explained in my 11th answer lower down, mainly all the dig<mrs were 
men and the vast majority of the carriers u^ere women. * 

Pe my reply to question 4 at C. ; — 

The children that were emaciated referred only to babes in arms (viiie mv reply to the 
question about emaciation at B on previous page. ' ‘ ^ 



Answers by G. G. WHITE^ Esq., Executive Engineer, Jubbulpore Division, to 
questions drawn up by the Eainine Commission. 


Q. g. — The Jubbulpore Division was well prepared to meet famine. List of relief 
works were ready. The works had been actually located. 

Raising in class of existing roads formed a large part of the programme ; also the 
improvement of existing tanks. Tank works were not in the previously prepared lists as 
they were only determined on when famine broke out. 

The works were in all cases such as could be begun without regular surveys, the neces- 
sary surveying was done as the work proceeded. 

Q. lo. — Large public works were relied on as the backbone of the relief system. 

Q. 14. — In the Seoni and Mandla districts there is ordinarily hard basalt moorum 
within a short depth from the ground surface and water cannot be depended upon all the 
year round except near nalas where irrigation wells are sometimes made, but which in that 
position necessarily command only a small area. 

In the Jubbulpore District irrigation wells are not much used though the sub-soil water 
is nearer the surface than in the abovementioned hill districts. 

Q. 20. — The large relief works were under the control of the Public Works Department. 
The scale of supervising establishment had been prescribed in advance. 

The establishment was ready in so far that individuals to fill the appointments were 
readily forthcoming within each district when called for. 

The subordinate Engineering Establishment was filled up from the members of the Public 
Works Department employed in the district, and when that supply was exhausted by 
importations from Engineering Colleges outside. 

Famine developed gradually in the Jubbulpore, Seoni and Mandla districts of the Public 
Works Division, and there was no delay in opening works 

Public works camps were opened in most cases within a fortnight of their being called 
for by the Civil Department. Tools and plant were available in every case, 

Q. 21. — ^The works were divided into charges, the maximum prescribed for a charge 
was 6,000. 

This number was exceeded for a time by 4 to 5 thousand in two of the Seoni charges 
in the rice district, and new charges were opened to which the surplus was drafted. No 
difficulty, how'ever, was experienced in working with the larger number owing to the 
excellence of the intermediate system. 

In the Jubbulpore District the numbers exceeded the limit in three charges for a time, 
in two cases the surplus numbers were eas.'5y accommodated by expansion of the works, and 
in the third case an overflow camp was started a few miles off. 

Q. 22. — Each charge had its own establishment on the lines prescribed in General 
Order No. 2S7 — 7630-F, dated the 20th September 1899. The following was the establish- 
ment for a camp of 6,000 : — 

I Officer-in-charge at Rs. 100 to Rs. 150, 

3 Work Agents at Rs. 40 each, 

I Clerk at Rs. 25, 

V • t Assistant Clerk at Rs. 15, 

12 Gang Muharrirs at Rs. 15 each, 

Hospital Assistant at Rs. 30, 

^ I Kitchen Muharrir at Rs. 15, 

I Compounder at Rs. 15, 

24 Swuepers at Rs. 6 each, 

8 Mates for setting out work at Rs. 7 each, 

I Tools Muharrir at Rs. 20, 

I Head Constable at Rs. 8, 
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3 Constables at Rs, 6 each, 

I Cook at Rs. 6, 

I Water Jamadar at Rs. 8, 

I Conservancy Jamadar at Rs. 8, 


and additional coolies for water-supply, hospital, kitchen and conservancy, pdd as special, 
on gang register on the lines laid down in General Order No, 2S7— 7630-F, dated the 20th 
September 1899. For hutting, arrangements were made 3 S per paragraph 105 idem. 
GrLs or bamboo mats were given to the workers, who, as a rule, made their own shelter. 


The huts for the establishment, hospital, and kitchen were got ready before the work 
was open. 

For conservancy arrangements were made as per paragraph 107 idem. Flags were 
fixed 400 yards from the work and about 25 chowkidars (Muhammadans for choice) posted 
to ensure the workers taking their morning walks at least^ that distance away.^ For wa^r* 
supply the instructions contained in paragraphs 100 — 104 idem were exactly carried out. For 
food-supply as per paragraph 1 15 idem. Banias were in residence in each camp w’ho supplied 
the workers that lived in the camp. Many workers used to purchase from the nearest 
weekly bazar. 


Those workers who went home every day after work often made their purchases in 
their own villages or at the nearest bazar. For medical convenience and supervision, 
arrangements were made precisely as prescribed in paragraphs 108 — ii 3 idem. 


Q. 23.— Admission to the works was free to all persons ready to submit to the labour 
test, and no system of selection of any sort was tried at the commencement Later on in 
February when it was found that some of the workers who lived wdthin a 4 5 mile radius 

were cultivators who had sown more than 5 acres of rabi crop or owned more than two head 
of cattle, other than plough cattle, or owned a cart — had in fact some visible means of 
subsistence—a ticket system was introduced by which such persons and their families were 
excluded. 


No distance test was insisted on, excepting that in the Seoni District when drafts were 
made from overfull charges, the workers who lived near the overfull camp were selected 
for draft to the new camp about 7 miles off. Residence on the works was not compulsory. 

Q. 24. — A large public work with two charges of 6,000 persons each will, I have found, 
serve an area of about 400 square miles. The area served varies of course with the acuteness 
of distress. 

A small number of workers came from as far as 25 miles to a work. The people will 
go readily long distances, say 15 to 18 miles, to a work so long as it is in their own tract ; 
but will not go a much shorter distance outside it, for instance across a range of hills, or from 
a rice tract to a rabi one, or vice versa* 

It was found by taking occasional censuses of the workers that they preferred to, and as 
a rule did sleep at, their homes if the latter were within 3 and sometimes 4 miles of the work. 


Q* 25. — Officers of the Public Works Department were subordinate to the Civil authori- 
ties in all except purely technical matters. 


Q. 26. — There \vas a Civil Officer in each cfarge, taken from the class of Naib-Tahsil- 
dars ; he received a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem with monthly increments for approved 
service of Rs. 10 each up to Rs. 150. As a matter of fact none rose higher than Rs. 130 in 
the Jubbulpore (Public Works) Division. 

The 0 fficer-in-charge was directly subordinate himself to the local Public Works Suh- 
Divisional Officer, and the Public Works Sub- Overseers and Work Agents on the charge 
were subordinate to the 0 fficer-in-charge in so far as their proper performance of duties 
prescribed by the Sub- Divisional Officer was concerned. The Civil Officer- in-charge had 
full authority to assure himself that measurements were correctly and punctually made, 
and that the orders of Government in connection with matters mentioned at the end of 
paragraph 426 of the Famine Commission Report of 1898 were followed, ^ 


Q. 27.“— The Civil Officer-in-cha»*ge was authorised in emergent cases to decide which 
of the prescribed task was applicable {e, g ^ in varying strata of hard^vid soft earth). 

c- 

Q. 28.— Each gang of labourers was made up as far as possible of people of the same 
village, and ordinarily contained from 20 to 30 persons. t 


• u where the number of carriers had to be increased for the gangs working 

in the middle of the tank, the numbers in the gang ran up sometimes to 50. Under this system 
families were always kept together and the system of village gangs was uniformly successful. 
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Q. 29.— The classification and wage scale of labourers adopted at the commencement 
was as per column A of subjoined table : — 



Column A. 

^ Column 

Column C. . 





Special mates, &c. 

2 pice more than dig- 
gers. 

1 pice more than dig- 
gers. 

Not specified. 


20 chittaks 

19 chittaks ... 

20 chittaks. ^ 

Adult carriers 

IS M 

IS n 

IS n 

- 'Working children 

8 to ra years 8 chit- 
taks. 

8 to 14 years 8 chit- 
taks. 

8 to 12 years 8 chit- 
taks. 

Adult dependants and minimum wage ... 

! . ' ' 

12 chittaks 

12 chittaks ... 

12 chittaks. 

Non-working children 

Over 8 years 7 chit- 
taks* 

8 to 14 years 8 chit- 
taks. 

Over 8 years 7 chit- 
taks. 

Do. 

Under 8 years $ chit- 
taks. 

8 to 14 years 4 chit- 
taks. 

Under 8 years 5 chit- 
taks. 

Babes in arms 

I pice 

I pice 



^ This was altered as per Circular Memorandum No. 6-1695J dated the loth February 1900, 
as per column B. 

The classification and wage scale of paragraph 456 of the Famine Commission Report 
of 1898 is given in column C above* 

The slight lowering of the wage scale, and alteration of the classification as compared 
with that of column C, had no bad effect on the condition of the workers, and resulted in 
some economy. 

*Q‘ 30* — In my opinion the absence of a sexual sub-division in the classes as adopted 
in the Central Provinces was fully justified by results; it led to no difficulty. 

In the few cases where women were employed as diggers owing to the deficiency of 
men, they got the carrier's wage and did f ths the digger's task. 

In the cases where able-bodied men had to be employed as carriers, they received carrier's 
^wage and did li carrier's task* 

Financially considered, the absence of a sexual sub-division resulted in a saving without 
any corresponding falling-off in health to the men when employed on the carrier task and 
getting the lower wage. 

But in practice able-bodied men should not be, and were not, set to do the carrier's 
work and thus get a 15 chittaks wage for any considerable length of time. 

Q. 31. — Code task system was not introduced anywhere except for the small percent- 
age of weakly persons ; the system of pa^^ment-by-results known as the ‘ Intermediate ' was 
used from the outset. Two or three task work gangs of about 80 persons each were found 
sufficient to accommodate the weakly persons on each charge, they were employed on light 
work near the camp. 

Q. 32. — Famine developed so gradually in the Jubbulpore Division that no circumstances 
were likely to, or did, arise interfering with the exact working of the Intermediate system. 
My experience, however, of this system and of the facility with which it can be worked with 
people in good condition, leads me to unhesitatingly to recommend it under any circumstances 
of acuteness or sudden incidence of famine in preference to task work. In my evidence 
supplied to ^;he Famine Commission of 1898, I held these views and my subsequent experience 
of the actual working of the payment-by-results system fully bears them out. The same 
amount of measuring is required in either system, and the risk to the worker of not getting 
his work measured^’ the event of a sudden inrush of new-comers overwhelming the 
avaifcble staff can always be met by giving him full payment for the time being as would be 
done in similar circumstances on task work. 

Q- 33« — Full tasks as ’detailed in General Order No. 287, page 9, and Appendix IV, were 
exacted at the outset. There was no occasion to graduate the tasks as the condition of all 
the workers put on to ^Intermediate' was good. No allowance was made for the distance 
the workers bad to come. 
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Q. 46.— The price scale for the calculation of the wages was fixed bv the Commis- 
sioner or the Deputy Commissioner. 

It was based on the cheapest food-grain available in the locality: small variations in 
prices were never considered. 

Q, 47. — On receipt of instructions from the Civil authorities that a charge is to be 
opened at a certain place a camp fully equipped as laid down in General Order No. 287, 
Appendix II, is got ready, the scale and plan therein specified being generally adopted. A 
sufficiency of tools is sent out, existing wells near the camp are fenced in, and new ones 
dug where necessary. 

Banias are sent to the' camp with a store of grain. Arrangements made with the Deputy 
Commissioner for the supply of small coin and copper, and two ToUce guards engaged — one 
for the camp treasure chest and the other for escorting supplies from the treasury to the 
camp. 

A Hospital Assistant and a supply of medicines is sent to the camp, and the rest of the 
staff required. Work is laid out for a day or two a head by the work agents. 

All being ready notice is sent to the Deputy Commissioner and new-comers are 
received by the Officer-in-charge, who proceeds to classify and make them up into gangs, 
village by village, entering on each gang register the mate's name, the numbers of each 
class of workers and dependants, and a list of tools required. The gangs are passed on to 
the tools store, where they are provided with tools, and thence sent to the work agents, 
who conduct them to their allotted places and set them to work. 

Workers who intend to sleep on the works are usually on the first day set to construct 
shelter huts for themselves, materials being supplied to them. 

Two systems were employed in regard to payment of new-comers~ 

{a) In the Seoni district from the commencement they were paid the minimum wage 
on the first day for a fair day's work. On the second day the work of the 
first day was measured and the workers were paid on the first day's measure- 
ments (fines being seldom inflicted for any shortage on the first day's work), 
and so on. By this system payments were always up to date and workers 
leaving the work had not to present themselves for payment on the day 
following their last working day, but could depart on receiving their pay in 
the evening of the last working day. 

(i) Id the Jubbulpore district at the commencement no payments were made on the 
first day to new-comers ; they were offered cooked food and seldom availed 
themselves of it. 

Their work done on the first day was measured on the second day when they received 
their first payment. 

Payment under the former [a) system was afterwards adopted in the Jubbulpore dis- 
trict as well.. It is in my opinion the better of the two: the people do not get into debt 
with the bania on the first day. It is more in accordance with their ideas to be paid' daily 
from the commencement, and there are no complaints. 

The procedure for a typical day's work is as follows : — 

The gang rauharrirs are on the ground the first thing in the morning, entering the 
attendance and distributing the gang registers to the gang mates. 

The work agents follow close behind, setting out on the ground and entering on the 
register the cfay's task, and at the same time measuring up and entering yesterday's work 
done, and noting down the deficiency, if any, 

gang muharrirs after taking all the attendance, proceed to obtain from the Officer- 
in-charge sums of money approximating to the previous day's payment of each, and again 
pass along the gangs completing the entries of payments due to each class, calculating and 
deducting fines, if any, and making payments. 

• ^ Having completed this operation the gang muharrirs return to camp and make up 
their day-books. 
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The Officer-in-charge with his office staff checks the day-books, takes back any 
balance remaining with the gang mubarrirs, and makes up his own day-book andlcash-book. 
Theoretically this office work should be completed the same evening, but in practice on 
large works it is impossible, albeit work in this office goes on every working day up to 
9 p. M. and sometimes later. 

The Officer-in-ch^rge’s day-book and cash-book are, however, always posted before 
noon on the following day. The essential point is that the gang muharirr's balances should 
ahvays be returned to chest the same evening, and their accounts cleared before commence- 
ment of another day's work. 

48.-^Tasks and wages were stiffened or relaxed under the orders of the Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner co-operating with the Executive Engineer. 

Q, 51, — No drafts were made from large public works to village works. 

53^ — Dependants were relieved on large public works in the^ kitchen attached to 
each camp, and in branch kitchens situated at outlying parts of extensive charges. 

They were given cooked food in all cases. 

Q. 77, — Admission to Public Works kitchens to weakly persons and non-working 
children was unrestricted. No able-bodied persons ever presented themselves at kitchens, 
even as new-comers on the first day of their attendance at a work. 

Q. 78.— Brahmin cooks were employed. No reluctance was shown by any caste of 
dependant to taking cooked food at the Public Works kitchens. 

Q. 79. — The Hospital Assistant looked after the Public Works kitchens under the 
Officer-in-charge. Under the Hospital Assistant a kitchen muharcir was in direct charge, 
a man on Rs, 12 to 15 per mensem. 

The Hospital Assistant indented daily on the bania for the necessary supplies. The 
Officer-in-charge frequently supervised the meals and paid the bills after checking the 
indents with the attendance registers. 


Q. 92. — In my opinion the Code tests are sufficient when strictly applied. But the 
wage scale must not be too liberal. In this last famine I believe it was so, and though 
the tasks were strictly enforced and the workers in the Jubbulpore Division did, I should 
say, well over 90 per cent, of their tasks throughout, yet examination by Civil authorities in 
February showed that a certain percentage — 1 cannot say exactly what — possibly 10 per 
cent.— ' of the workers were persons of some means. That is to say, they w’ere cultivators 
who had sown more than 5 acres of rabi, or possessed a cart, or owned more than two head 
of cattle other than plough cattle. These persons were not considered to be in need of 
relief, should not have been on the works, and were turned off. 

Further, all applicants for relief after this discovery had to be examined by a Revenue 
official, and those who passed the test only were admitted. Whether this ticket system 
could be safely introduced to deal with large Lumber of applicants I cannot say : it is 
obviously open to much abuse in the possible absence of a large enough staff of reliable 
officials to work it, and^ unless the percentage of applicants eliminated by this system 
amounted to an appreciable percentage of the whole population of the district, it is a 
question whether the staff employed would not be better engaged in supervising the actual 
work of relief. 


I think that if the tasks on a famine-relief work are worked up to within, say, 10 per 
cent., and if the wage scale is somewhat reduced, the percentage of applicants that would be 
excluded as ^ men of means ' would not rise to i per cent, of the district population. 

c 

^ Q.^ 96 In no case as far as I know was increased mortality traceable to impurity or 

^sufficiency of the water-supply provided for, or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
i ublic Works relief-camps. Every well in the vicinity of works in tfe Jubbulpore district 
was cleaned out before the camp was opened, and subsequently treated with permanganate 
of potash, in some cases every second week and in others once a week, and more frequently 
during an epidemic. j 

In the Seoni district similar precautions were taken, but the permanganate was applied 
weekly,, and when cholera, broke out every second day. 


Q 
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The precautions for guarding wells and other sources of water-supply and for the 
distribution, laid down in General Order No. 287, paragraphs 100—104, were strictly 
enforced* 

Q. 97. — The sanitary arrangements prescribed in General Order No. 287, paragraph 
107,, were made* 

Trenches were dug more than 400 yards from every camp for the workers. These 
were seldom used, the workers preferring the open field beyond the 400 yards flags. 
Separate latrines were made for camp staff, another for the hospital, and another for the 
kitchens. 

They were sufficient, and w^ere supervised by the Hospital Assistant in particular, and 
by Inspecting Officers in general, particularly of the Medical Staff. 

- Q. 98. — The Officer -in-charge and Hospital Assistant regularly inspected the grain 
shops on the works, as also did other Inspecting Officers. Inferior grain was detected in a 
few cases, 

Q,' 99, — As far as I can gather, certain classes, such as Gonds, Katias, &c., supple- 
mented their food for two or three months during the mahua season with that fruit, and with 
no appreciable effect on their health. 

Apart from this mahua, I do not think there was any considerable use of jungle products* 

Q. 108. — The departure from the provision of the Famine Code in the case of the 
introduction of the intermediate system as defined in General Order No, 287 was justified 
in my experience by its complete success. 

The introduction of the ticket system referred to in my ans\ver to Question 93 was 
also a departure, and as applied to the comparatively small numbers concerned in the Jub- 
bulpore Division was undoubtedly successful, 

Q. 109. — In the Jubbulpore district a Staff Corps Officer, whose principal duty was civil 
relief, also inspected Public Works camps for a short time, and in Seoni another Staff Corps 
Officer did the same throughout the famine. 

No officers of the Native Army or Non-Commissioned Officers of the British Army 
were employed in connection with Public Works relief-works in the Jubbulpore Division. 

Q, III,— (<?) No change was made in the system of work* 

( 5 ) Increases of the task had no effect on the number of people seeking relief or oa 
the death-rate. 

(r) The same remark applies to the one change in the scale of \vages. 

{d) No changes were made in the mode of calculating fines, 

(tf) Drafting resulted in a decrease of the numbers of the workers, that is to say, 
a certain proportion of each^raft failed to arrive at the new camp. 

But drafting did not apparently deter others from seeking relief. 

These changes did not lead to my disorganisation or wandering. 

Q. 1 13 . — As far as I can gather, the massing of people on large works dbring the last 
famine had no tendency to disorganize family life — there were no complaints or distur- 
bances. 

The sys*tem of grouping the workers together by villages as followed in the intermedi- 
ate system tends very considerably to minimise any evils that may arise on this account, and 
also very materially aids the work of supervision. 

» ■ G. G. WHITE, 

» Executive Engineer. 

The 6t/i January igoiJ 
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SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE OF Ms. CLEVELAND, 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SAUGOR. 


GiU-TUITOXTS relief had been, started in Tebruary 1899 in the Xlmrai tahsll. This tahsil was 
seriously distressed. I don^t think relief works would have reached the class affected* They 
were miserable survivals. I think that their numbers did not exceed 6;000 before this famine 
began. ^ "When I got back in November the rahi sowing was good. The fields had been very 
well prepared. The germination was far better than 'we expected. The drop in February 
was in anticipation of the rabi harvest. Some left of their own free will : tasks were being 
raised. The ticket system was introduced. The decrease in gratuitous relief was due to the 
alteration of rules. We exercised much greater selection for cash relief. 

At the end of March I found things getting bad. The outside labourers who went south 
for the harvest did very badly. And people came back with a rush. The dole was given to 
high -caste people. Others were relieved at kitchens. As to the dole, selection was made by the 
patwdri and onuhaddam, but people were brought on the list by the Inspector or Charge 
Officer. 

As to the kitchens at first there was a great prejudice against kitchens ; we encouraged them 
as a test. Then all of a sudden the prejudice giive way and people followed one another like 
a flock of sheep. If we had adhered to the selection system, the numbers on gratuitous relief 
would have been fewer. A percentage of people came on relief without need. The difficulty 
was foreigners. Poorhouses would not have answered in their case. There were many able- 
bodied among them. There were 2,000 at one kitchen. One of the causes of the great mortality 
in August was the drinking of bad water from pools. Eating one heavy meal a day was also 
conducive to ill-health, 





Memorandum by C. R. CLEVELAND, Esq., 1. C. S., Officiating Inspector-General 
of Police and Jails, Central Provinces, dated the 4th January 1901. 


1. I left the Saugor district at the end of July 1900 and have since had my head 
and hands full of the hitherto somewhat unfamiliar details of the work of the Police and Jails 
Departments. I have no famine statistics to refer to to refresh my memory or to inform me 
of the exact facts connected with the final progress of the famine in Saugor. Under these 
circumstances I venture to refrain from answering individually the questions of the Copimis- 
sion and will merely note on some general aspects of Saugor history. 

2. From 1894 to 1898 there was continuous scarcity or famine in the Saugor 
district. In 1896-97 there was acute famine in almost every part. A bumper kharif 
provided a sufficiency of cheap food in December 1897 arrested for some time distress 
and hunger: but money continued scarce and the district was decidedly anaemic in 1898. 
Local differences are very considerable even within small limits of area, and all generaliza- 
tions are subject to many individual exceptions. The north-west portion of the district 
constituting the Khurai tahsil has a special history of its own, and in 1898 presented a 
striking illustration of general deterioration. In 1897-98 the rabi cultivation in this tahsil, 
the life of the people and the country, had given way to the extent of 80 per cent., while 
the whole cropped area had fallen off by 40 per cent. 

3. In the whole district the recorded excess of deaths over births between 
1891 and 1898 was about 80,000, but the actual loss of population was, I think, about 
140,000. In the Khurai tahsil as a whole I believe in 1898 the population was little more 
than three-fifths of the census figure of 1891. In the monsoon season of 1898, the situation was 
an anxious one all over the district and an alarming one in the Khurai tahsil. Special efforts 
were made to stimulate cultivation in Khurai, and as evidence of the exertions made in this 
direction and of the opinion at one time held of the results, I venture to quote the 
following passage from a demi-official letter to me, written on 4th January 1899 by the 
then Chief Commissioner in connection with proceedings in the Khurai tahsil : ‘‘ But you 
have your rew'ard in the knowledge that you have put new life and hope into some 
thousands of poor creatures and have probably saved a large portion of your district from 
the abomination of desolation. " 

4. The early months of 1899 were unfortunate, frost and hail doing great 
damage in the restricted rabi area. The land revenue and rental demands were liberally 
cut down by suspension and abatement, and in February village relief was started on a small 
scale in the Khurai tahsil and in part of Banda. If ^^as a most fortunate dispensation that 
the rains of 1899 were not so complete a failure in Saugor as in many other districts. I left 
India on three months* leave at the end of July 1899 and the monsoon outlook was then 
highly favourable. But on my return at the end of October 1899 ^ found famine in the air, 
test works established, prices high, and the people very anxious. In Saugor the amount 
of the rainfall h not nearly so important as the distribution, while the crops have more often 
failed from exceA' than from deficiency of moisture. In 1894-95 with a rainfall of 46 inches 
the harvests faileq owing to damp, while in 1 895-96 with a rainfall of 43 inches they were* 
poor owing to drought. The wettest August followed by a dry September means bad 
crops, while a very short monsoon can be almost completely corrected by a couple of inches 
of Xmas rain, 

J 

5. The kharif at the end of 1899 was on the whole better than seemed pos- 
sible in October, and the poorest classes found unexpected assistance in a wonderful 
crop of ‘*ber** Ijerries. But it was obvious that there was acute distress in certain 
parts of the district and among certain classes of the people, and the great problem was 
Iiow to accurately gauge the necessities of different areas and of different classes. In the 
J897 famine I was not in Saugor, but I went there, after an intimate connection with the 
district as Settlement Officer and Deputy Commissioner from 1891 to 1894, just after the 
famine,- z/ 25 ., .in May 1898. The relief-works had been kept open in the rains and the people 
had an unfavourable recollection of them. Our early test-works in November 1899 failed to 
attract peo])Ie in obvious distress and were not a satisfactory test of the actual conditions. 

6. I deprecate reliance on one or two test-works as a means of judging of distress 
in the Saugor distr^, and I would mention a few things which prevent works being a 
proper touchstone 

(1) Popular prejudise. 

(2) Climatic conditions : e.g.j In the cold weather firewood is a very important matter, 

in the hot weather good or bad shade and water-supply attract or keep off 
people. 


/ 
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Kind of labour. Unaccustomed labour is much feared by the people. Town 
labourers take more readily to stone-breaking than villagers. In parts of the 
district the prevailing soil is when dry most difficult to dig and heart-breaking 
stuff to work at. Carrying work is comparatively popular. 

(4) Tasks. On a test-work these are most difficult to adjust : the first few days are 
^ ^ the hardest and discourage and disappoint many people. 

‘ And always in Saugor it must be remembered that the poorer classes are accustomed 
to derive a part of their^sustenance from jungle produce. A distressed person discouraged 
on a relief-w’ork is always tempted to try his luck in the jungles, where he may do very 
badly. 

7. Up to the end of December there ^Yas always a chance of Xmas rains helping us to 
a good rabi. They did not come, but the rabi still throve better than any one could have 
expected without rain. Storms in the third week of January 1900 did good, but the time 
for the complete restoration of the rabi plants had passed. The rabi harvest began early 
and its results were a great disappointment to the labouring classes, who had hoped much 
from it. The country was alive with labourers wandering about looking for harvest jobs, 
which many failed to find. It was all they could do to get the day's food from the day’s 
work instead of the three days’ food they had expected. The end of the reaping saw' large 
numbers of labourers in distress and on the wander, and our relief-works showed great 
fluctuations in attendance. But many took to the jungles at this time in preference to 
works and did badly. Still there was the hope of the mahua, and then that failed. All 
through this time our village relief and kitchens continued to catch up the villagers who had 
failed in their struggle to find food elsewhere. To understand the course of events one 
must, I think, try to put oneself in the place of a poverty-stricken villager. He had several 
alternatives. He could go on to a relief- work, he could wander about finding an odd job 
here and there, or he could go to the jungles. If he broke down he would get kitchen or cash 
relief in his village. Up to almost the end of the hot w'eather he had these alternatives. The 
Saugor famine figures show great fluctuations, month by month, in the numbers on the 
various forms of relief. The fluctuations represent the changes of actual conditions of pros- 
pects and of popular feelings. Works were more popular at sometimes than at others, and 
their popularity had to be artificially regulated with a view to real requirements. All this 
while the village capitalists influenced the situation by withholding help or by giving it in 
accordance with their own view of prospects. A portion of Saugor agriculturists, small 
tenants and labourers, depend largely on the village capitalists, and the attitude of the latter 
governs the circumstances of the former to a considerable extent. 

8. From October 1899 1900 then the position w^as continually changing. The 

hope of one month was disappointed the next, and the despair of the future was occasionally 
lightened by an unexpected windfall. There was no room for a fixed programme. There 
was lioNvever full local knowledge, and elasticity of system ^vas amply provided by the Govern- 
ment famine orders. 

9. The most critical and difficult time was from Way to August. The excessive severity 
of the end of the hot weather and the delay in the monsoon intensified all difficulties. Prices 
rose, supplies became difficult, capitalists withheld there help, the jungles failed, the people 
despaired, and the whole strain of maintaining poor people was thrown on Government. 
Popular prejudice to kitchens broke down, and the stream of poverty flowed to the easiest 
outlet, which was kitchen relief. From May onwards kitchens held the first place in 
importance in relief measures. People who stuck to the relief-works in the rains seemed to 
be more or less of a special and limited class, but differing more in their mental attitude than in 
their social position or general history from those who flocked to kitchens. In Saugor I think 
the people are less homogeneous than in most districts, and it is impossible to generalize as to 
what the bulk of the people will think or do. Some people would golmiles to a relief-work ; 
others would never go a few miles from their homes to one. Some people seemed to think 
work honorable j others of equal status seemed to think gratuitous relief their prescriptive 
right and would sooner starve than work. The mental attitude of individuals seemed to me 
a most important factor in deciding the form of relief chosen. 

10. A special feature of the deteriorated parts of Saugor is the large number of 
destitute incapable s, a legacy of the many bad years, who drag on a most precarious 
existence m villages. The first pinch of distress makes these people helpless and village 
relief is for many of them the only satisfactory form of relief. The comparatively large 
numbers on village relief in deteriorated tracts should surprise no on^vho saw the people 
on the tests during the past famine. The Land Record Staff in Saugor has been declared to 

e perhaps the most efficient in the Central Provinces, and its efficiency made the proper 
selection of people for village relief less difficult than it would otherwise have been. 

.U. ^ The crowding of kitchens in the rains was a feature shared by many istric ts. 
o^iaering the strong popular prejudice which undoubtedly existed against kitchens in the 
early days of the famine, the subsequent rush to kitchens was remarkable. 
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12. Village works were not much resorted to. The country does not lend itself to tanks, 
and the early ones attempted were not a great success. 

13. The Public Works Department works were very successful when they were under 

the management of an Assistant Engineer acting pretty closely under the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner. I did not like their management at all when it was under an Executive 
Engineer, more or less independent of the Deputy Commissioner. t 

T4. To relieve shy jungle villages special forest works were maintained in the hot 
weather and rains under the Forest Department and were a signal success, ' 

15. The poor-house at Saugor was a capital institution, and I donT know what we 
should have done without it. It was chiefly a pauper hospital and saved the lives of very 
many wanderers who came to Saugor town in bad condition, 

16. Foreigners gave great trouble in Saugor, First we had the “Marwaris’^ from 
Rajputana : then Banjaras in large numbers from Central India and Rajputana : then we had 
people from Bhopal, Gwalior, the Jhansi district of the North-Western Provinces, and few 
from the small Native States on our north-eastern border. The migration of the Marwaris” 
is too well known lo need comment. They were excellent, self-respecting people, took 
readily to our relief-works, where they did better than our own people, and gave no trouble 
to speak of. The Banjaras were a great nuisance. They committed many thefts of cattle 
and other property, besieged our kitchens, and did not assist each other, with the result that 
those of them who fell out sick or weak from their gangs were thrown entirely on our hands 
for food and shelter. It is probable that it had been made hot for these wandering people 
in their usual haunts in Central India, and they were moved on until they struck the 
first Britisli territory, which was the Khurai tahsil country. 

17. Jhansi district people come down every year for our rabi harvesting, and this year 
many of them did so badly that they could not get back. At the end of the hot weather I 
handed over large numbers of Jhansi villagers to the Jhansi district authorities, some ia 
terribly bad condition. The North-Western Provinces territory along our northern border 
was, so far as I could judge from what I heard and what I saw of its inhabitants who came 
over, in much the same state as the north of the Khurai and Banda tahsils. 

Bhopal and Gwalior people gave us much trouble in the western portion of the Khurai 
tahsil. 

To the foreigners we owed most of our cholera, a good many of our deaths, and infinite 
worry and trouble in our organisation of relief in the Khurai tahsil. We did our best to 
make our relief measures unattractive to foreigners, but there came a time when it would have 
been inhuman not to provide for them. 

18. On the whole the lesson I think I learned in managing the Saugor famine was the 
great need for elasticity of system and for diversity of forms of relief. 


4i/z January 1901. 


C. R. CLEVELAND, 

Offg. Inspector-General of Police and Jails^ 

5 Central Provinces. 
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SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE OP RAO BAHADUR BEHARI LAL, 
KHAZANCHI, JUBBULPORE DISTRICT. 


In tho 1897 famiae the distress was greater. 

Kitchens were opened this year. Children and infirm people were put on kitchens. 

The and Lodhs at first did not come on relief. They came later under press of 

distress. 

The malguzdrs paid wages in grain. 




Answers by Rs-O Ee>bSrdur BEHAJS>I LAXL^ Jubbulpore^ to questions drs^wii up by 

the Eamiue Commission. 


Q. i.~The monsoon of 1899 commenced with the usual prospects of good crops, but 
the rain suddenly ceased and there was no rain in August and September, and the outlook 
became gloomy, with growing anxiety in the mind of all the agricultural classes of the 
community. 

In the two preceding years the harvests were not good, radt crop was 12 annas 
or II annas in the rupee, and the kharif crop only 8 annas in the rupee. 

Q,. 2. — The kharif sowings were up to normal. 

Q. 4.— Kharif crops in 1899 failed entirely, save tilli, which is not extensively grown 
in this .district, 


Q. 6 and 7. — ^The necessity of relief from distress became evident by the failure of 
rains during the months of August and September. The authorities having made tours, 
for this purpose, began to think about taking steps while expecting rains every day, but 
in vain. As in the previous years, the crops yielded less and less gradually, and the 
previous famine had straitened the circumstances of the people, so the distress was felt in 
the district. 

Q, 10.^ — In this district large public works and small village works were proposed to 
be started for relief at the end of the rainy season. 

Q — ^Takavi (a kind of loan) was given to a certain extent to tenants. 

Q. 14.— In this district irrigation wells are not sunk, but field bunds, which enable 
rain water to fill a field, were made. 

Q. 17.-— The payment was made in strict proportion to results. The maximum wage 
was five pice, and the minimum three pice. Cooked food (rice and dal) was given to 
to dependants. 

Q. 23.— The admission was not free to all persons ; ticket system was adopted. In 
my opinion if a person comes to work, leaving his house at a distance of about a mile or 
so, he should be admitted without any further test. The fact that he comes for work 
leaving his house and is willing to submit to the task work, is itself a quite sufficient test 
to show that his condition must be miserable. 

Q. 34.— The workers could not save anything out of their earnings. 

Q‘ 35.— A rest-day wage, amounting to three pice per head, was given. 

Q. 36. — The minimum wage was not high. In my opinion it was rather low, 

Q. 38.— The payment was made 

Q, 39.— In this district daily payment was made, and this was desirable. 

Q. 40. — The payment was made to the head of the gangs. 

Q. 43. — The maximum wage was five pice. Kitchens were opened for children. 
Weak persons had light work, which was not measured, and one anna was given to them 
as wages. In my opinion this system is desirable, weak persons should get wages and 
their task should be light, and should not be measured. 

Q. 53. — Small tanks were constructed and repaired and field embankments were 
made. 

59. — Small village works are very useful, because these works can be started 
anywhere. The desirability of such works in this district cannot be denied, as the fixed 
embankments afford the sajpe amount of advantage which other provinces derive by irri- 
gation from canals and wells. Tanks are also very useful for this district. 

Q. 61, — Forest and fodder works were opened at first, and proved to* be^ useful till 
other big works were started. 
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Q, go. — As the people were reduced to poverty owing to the famine of previous years, 
so 5 n the very beginning, this year, they were ready to come on relief. 

Q. 91. — So long as people had private resources or could contract debts, they did not 
come on relief. But those who could not or did not get credit, they came on relief at the 
very outset. 

Q. 92.— The tests to prevent men, not in need of relief from seeking it, were rather 
more than sufficient. 

Q* 99* — Many people supplemented their food with wild products and these were 
injurious to their health, 

Q. 104.— No complaints in connection with the railways came to my notice. 

Q. X05. — No complaints from employers of private labour, either agricultural or non- 
agricultural, of any difficulty in obtaining labour, owing to the attractions of relief works, 
came to my notice. 

So long as the labourers could find employment in their village, they would not come 
to the relief work. In case they could not find any work in their village, they join the 
relief. 

Q. X06. — There has been no such change so far as I am aware. In certain parts 
rabi (/, gram and masur) used to be sown on area on which dhan was grown, but in 
1899 no such double-cropped area could be sown for want of moisture;'* 

Q. 107. — Yes, in the villages of this district the practice of paying wages in grain 
prevails, and this is a general practice of paying wages. In case there is no grain available 
they substitute cash for grain wages, which is equivalent to the grain wages. This is never 
less than six pice a day. 

Q. X 10.-— Non-official bodies worked, and the work was satisfactory and good. 

Q. 1 12.— -When the distress of famine is very keen, it is essential to start large works, 
but it would afford a boon, if small works, so far as practicable, be opened here and there. 

"In this latter case those men can also get relief who rather prefer starving to going too long 
distances for relief with a view to preserve family and social ties and restraints. In 
this district small relief works were started and were of immense value. 


BEHARI LALL, 

Jubhulpoye, 


JUBBULPORE 
The ^th January 
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EAI SAHIB SETH MOHAN LAL, MALGUZAR. 


I HAD works done in six or seven villages : field work was done. There were from 400 to 
600 men employed who returned to their villages at harvest time. Kitchens were opened. They 
were intended specially for children, but the infirm and aged adults were admitted. People 
of the lower castes came in numbers, but those of the higher castes were reluctant to do so. 
The feeling against kitchens did not decrease in the case of the Brahmins and Kshattris as 
time wore on ; but it decreased in the case of other castes, owing to stress of famine, those who 
came were persons who had no means whatever. No one came to kitchens who would have 
done without. Four to five pice worth of grain are the ordinary wages; last year wages were 
given in grain in smaller quantities than is usual. Labour has not been withdrawn. The digging 
of tanks and wells would be a good measure in Jubbulpore and beneficial to the crops. JRayats 
are greatly indebted owing to successive bad seasons ; mdlguzdrs are also in difficulties to a 
certain extent. Interest is levied at Ee, 1 per 100 and Es. 2 per 100 per mensem ; Marwaris 
charge from Es. 2 to 24 per cent. The rate depends upon the credit of the borrower. 




Answers by BAI SAHEB SETH MOHANLAL, Ehurai, to questions drawn up 

by tbe Eamiue Commission, 


Q. T. — When the rains of 1899 commenced the state of tbe district was far from safcis^ 
factory. From the year 1894/ the crops in this district have continuously suffered and the 
condition of the district was going from bad to worse, and in the beginning of 1899 the state 
of the district was very miserable. 

Q. 2. — The kharif sowings were up to normal, because there was good rain in tbe month 
of June. 

Q. 3, — The actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899 was only 37*5 per cent, of the 
average. The rains ceased in the month of July. The distribution of the rainfall compared 
with the average was — in June 25 per cent, and in the months of July, August and September 
12*5 per cent. 

Q, 4. — ^The actual kharif harvest of 1899 was 20 per cent, of the normal harvest on u 
normal cultivated area, 

Q. 5.*— 60 per cent, of the total population of the district depends on agriculture. 

Q, 6,— The necessity of relief was assumed from the fact of crop failure. 

Q, 7. — Owing to the failure of the crops, year after year, the people of the district were 
in a distressed condition. Most of them were starving and it was thought necessary that 
relief works should be opened. 

Q. 10, — Large public works and small village works were opened for purpose of relief. 
The programme was prepared on the spot. 

Q, 14, — There is no necessity of irrigation wells in this district, because irrigation is of 
no use to the crops of this district. 

Q. 60. — ^In Ibis district relief was given in cash and through kitchens by means of 
cooked grain. 

Khukai: ^ SETH MOHANLAL. 

Zrd January j 
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MR. A. M AYNE, I.O.S., DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SEONL 


The PresidenL — You were the Deputy Cooimissioner of Seoni during the last famine ? 

A, — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Would you call your district a famine district or a scarcity district? 

A , — ^It actually consisted of three areas ; one of acute famine where there was no crop at all; 
there was another area where there was a great deal of distress and no crop ; and a third where 
only the labouring classes suffered from very high prices. 

C* — What was the population of the deeply distressed tract ? * 

A. — 120,000 of the rice tract proper, Avhich had a complete failure of every kind of crop 
with one or two exceptions. 

Q. — ^Did you often visit the relief works that were carried on in Seoni ? 

A, — Yes. 

‘Q. — Could you say whether the people who came on the relief works were more from the 
rice tract than from the other ? 

A » — They came mainly from the rice tracts, the relief works all being there. 

' Q , — They did not move beyond that tract ? 

A . — Towards the latter part of the famine the camps had to be moved from 20 to 25 miles 
away from their homes. They went outside the rice tract, 

Q. — You commenced with gratuitous relief. You had not much in the way of gratuitous 
relief till December, You commenced by making out the lists of infirm and old people, cripples 
and so on, in the villages. Did you extend the lists to the people beyond those who were 
indicated by physical infirmities as fit objects for gratuitous relief? Did ypu extend them to 
people who were said to be poor, whose protectors went to relief works ; or did you make 
physical enaaoiation the test of your relief? 

A . — Physical condition was kept throughout as the test. 

Q . — ^Who selected the people for the Hats? Was it decided by the village. officer ? 

A. — The Circle Officer and the Village Inspector. 

Q. — ^Did the 'patvjdris or mukaddama first make out the list ? 

A. — ^In the beginning the Circle Officer himself made it out* but later on the patwdTi made 
it out for him. 

Q. — Well, you begau with a list in September ? 

A. — think it was tho end of September. 

Q , — ^^Vell, during the two months October and November you had on the list not more 
than 3,281 people. I suppose these 3,281 people were those who exhausted these categories. 
And next month it took a jump up to 11,000 people; what is the reason of this great increase of 
people ? 

A , — ^Tho reason was tho expansion of distress; large numbers of people who were 
starving came on. 

Q , — ^Were there any deaths from starvation in your district? 

A. — No deaths reported. 

Q. — ^But the condition of the peojile was getting worse ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^You reached your maximum at the end of January ? Then it dropped. What was 
the cause of that drop ? 

A. — The rahi harvest. 

Q. — Would the rahi harvest have effect upon the people on gratuitous relief ? Would it 
have effect upon cripples apd so on ? 

— ^Xhe bulk of the persons on gratuitot:* relief were young children, and when they 
were able to obtain a subsistence they were no longer in need of relief. 

Q , — Their parepts were on relief works ? 

A. — Frequently, 

Q, — ^Well, then, your number^ remained low until April, May ; and in June you reached 
the maximum. When people came back from the relief works in May they were put on gratui- 
tous relief, and any persons allowed to go to the kitchens who pleased ? 

A. — I passed an express order that able-bodied persons would not be allowed to eat in 
kitchens unless they were unable to get work. 

Q. — Were these orders that you mention issued because of any apprehension that people 
were having too free recourse to the kitchens ? 

— In the course of my inspection I visited several kitchens. In one kitchen I found 
105 persons, but I found that only two were ready to work. There never had been free 
admission. ^ 

Q, — But at all cventS^e numbers did go up ; they went up from 10,000 to 15,000 ? 

A -^hat is iu the most difficult time. 

— Were the labouring classes allowed to go to the kitchen in that time of transition ? 

— ^They were allowed asia general rule. was no special list. The manager of the 

kitchen decided about the admission? 



Q, The manager of the kitcheu was an officer of what stamp? 

A . — He was generally a mdlguzdr. 

n.__-\Vhat were the qualifications for admission to the kitchen ? 

Iq the case 'of children strict inquiry was necessary if they came within two miles. 

Q.— Except from a longer distance than two miles were they admitted witliout inquiry ? 

They were not admitted without inquiry, but that was taken into consideration. 

<2.— Docs the same thing hold good with regard to doles ? 

A . — Strict inquiry was alwiiys insisted on. 

Q. — Eid people carry with them from the works a month’s doles ? 

.4. — Only the infirm. _ 

Q , — Not the able-bodied ? 


Q.— And the able-bodied, when they got back, were allowed 15 days’" free use of a kitchen ? 

-I sent express iastruotions to tlie (Jirclo Oificor to go round each kitchen ; and told him 

that he would be held responsible if any person was kept on there avIio could support himself. 

Q, — How do you account for the increase from 16,000 to 26,000 unless people were com- 
ing back from relief camps and admitted to kitchens ? 

A. — There was an entire cessation of agriculture amongst that class until weeding began. 

— Owing to that cossafcion they came on to the kitchens ? 


A. — Yes. . 


Q.— Had you any reason, Mr. Mayue, to think that the wages paid on relief works were 
more than need have been paid ? 

Yes. It was proved to be more, because we paid less. 

Q, — It is the custom of the country, I have been told, to pay men 'and "SYomcn different 
wages for ordinary labour ; the female coolio does not got as much as the male coolie? 

A. — They do different work. 

Q. — Do you think it is necessary for the purpose of supporting life that a female carrier 
should be paid as finich as the male carrier? 

A. — I do not think it makes very much difference. 

Q. — Any reduction in the wages would be a saving to the State? 

A. — We effected a large reduction. 

Q. — You found that the Code scale of wages was much too liberal ? 

A. — ^Yes. When jud7* was soiling at 12^ s6rs, I was oalculatiug wages at S to 8J s6rs. 

Q . — Did the people thrive upon that wage ? 

A. — They kept iu excellent condition. 

JJir. Nicholson, — If you take a famine iu time you can go on with much smaller wages 
than if you wait a little later ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— You consider that village works as a rule would be sufficient to provide for all able- 
bodied men ? 

A. — If arrangements were made in time. 

Q, — How would you prevent everybody from coming on the village works ? » 

A. — By fixing the maximum wage, and by requiring tickets. 

Q.— Did you give reduced wages in village works as compared with the public works? 

A. — I was instructed to pay a pice less. 

Q , — Do you think in your district there is sufficient sco]>o for village works? 

A. — As village work we did a section of the railway, and it was done well. 

Q. — Kitchens, I see, were generally managed by nidlgmdrs or big tenants ? 

A.— Yes. 


Q , — Did they work well ? 

A. — V ery well on the whole, 

Q. — Were the accounts kept correctly ? 

A.— There was a mohuTviv to keep the accoi^nts, and they were strictly supervised. 

Q, Do you think that you can extend that system and obtain the execution of the 
village works by the aid of a 'panchayet ? 

had a considerable number of iiidlguzdTS employed in running villa<^o works. 

Q* case of the village works — the works under the. 3 e circumstances were done well ? 

A. — Very well done, 

Mr. BourdiUon.^Fiom the close of the relief works to the breaking of the rains would 
it not nave been possible to carry on relief works longer ? 

.4.— Yes. 


Q- — Is it a fact there was hardly any work in the viil.ages ? 

.4.— There was very little work except for the regular ploughman, 
extra class who rely on the weeding of the harvest. 


Ver^ little for ihe 



Answers by A. MAYNE, Esq., L^c. S., Deputy Commissioner, Seoni, to 
questions drawn up ffy th6 Famine Commission* 


f Q' ^ 3 *"^ At the very beginning admission to the Public Works Department camps was 
tree. But early m the famine the Commissioner ordered that all tenants possessing more than 
tour cattle or a cart, or who had sown more than 5 acres of rabi were to be evicted, if their 
villages were within 5 miles of any part of the camp. This was done. Those evicted could 
go to a distant camp. They rarely did so, but supported themselves. From the time of 
this eviction no person living within 5 miles of a camp could obtain admission without a 
ticket issued by the Charge Officer of the tract. Such tickets were given to all applicants, 
save persons of the class evicted. Emaciated applicants needed no tickets. 

Residence on the work was not insisted on. Later in the famine the transfer of camps 
to places 5 or 10 or more miles away made residence on. the works compulsory for all who 
wished to stay on. I drafted several thousands of workers upwards of 20 miles from their 
homes. 

Q‘ 34 * — The Code scale of wages was much too liberal. I kept the workers in excellent 
condition on a scale of I r 4 and r2| seers when the cheapest grain was at 8 and 8^ seers. 
Had the workers come on in a feeble condition, this could not have been done. 

The workers admitted large savings at the beginning before prices rose. They admit- 
ted some savings later on. 

Much of the copper coin issued did not return to thebanias on the works, as the workers 
used to spend part of their wages in villages near. 

Q- 35 - — ^ rest-day wage was given, save when it was desired to induce people to leave 
for the harvest work in the rabi tract 10 or 20 miles away. 

Q. 38. — Payments were made daily. I should like to try by-weekly payments, except 
for new-comers, 

Q. 40. — Payment was made to the head of the gang. In one case he absconded with 
the wages, I heard of no other complaint. I do not think payment to the individual desir- 
able. 


Q. 43. — Children at the breast were paid for, one pice each extra. Other children, not 
wjorkers, were fed in the kitchens. The parents of ten preferred supporting them out of 
their earnings, and were allowed to do so unless the children were thin, 

Q. 46. — I fixed the price scale. I disregarded small variations in price. After 
December 1 kept the price basis scale low, although prices gradually rose. Wheat and rice 
were the grains nominally taken into consideration, save in December, when a fall in juari 
to I2i seers led to the adoption of that price as a general basis which was hardly departed 
from till the end of the famine. 

Q. 48. — The Sub-Divisional Officer altered tasks subject to my general control. I 
raised the ordinary earthwork task from 7^ to 80 cubic feet pit measurement, and lowered 
it only in the middle of the hot weather when the climate was trying. 

I alone fixed the price scale, subject to the general control of the Commissioner. After 
December that control was relaxed, and prior sanction by him was not required. I was 
never overruled. 

Q. 52, — Village works provided for all of the distress in the Karai tract and^ in the 
outlying portions of the Seoni tahsil and in the greater part of the Lakhnadon tahsil which 
was on the whole not acutely distressed. 

Q. 53.— Village works were mainly the improvement of tanks. There were some five 
new tanks constructed and a section of railway line. 

54. — The Piitjflc Works Department had no hand in them. The Assistant Com- 
missioner, Tahsildars and Charge Officers managed them. A few were done through 
malguzars. These latter were as a rule petty works. 

« 

Q. 55.--.The tahsil staff framed an estimate and measured the work when done, and 
once or twice in the interval. The malguzar was told what scale of wages to pay. He was 
responsible for paying at that rate. He received the cost in instalments, a report, on the 
^vork being required before the grant of a fresh instalment. 
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Q. 89. — About one-quarter of the persons on relief were tenants and the like. The bulk 
of the rest were agricultural labourers and petty village artizans and craftsmen. 

Q Qo. — The people were much more ready to come on relief than was the case .in the 
last famine in the adjoining district of Balaghat. I attribute this entirely to familiarity with 
our famine system. ' ^ 

Q. gi, — Private credit was very contracted. It is still contracted. There was a decided 
reluctance to exhaust private resources before accepting State relief. Our tenarits* eviction 
ruleSj framed by the Commissioner, brought about a healthy change in public opinion. 

Q. 92. — No 

Q. 93.— A promptly organized and carefully trained inspecting staff should suffice for 
the safe introduction of a rule that no person be given relief without a ticket from the 
inspecting officer, save children travelling over two miles to a kitchen; and even then a 
subsequent enquiry should be made at the first inspection visit. The one exception should 
be persons obviously emaciated. 

i The staff must be adequate. I think an increase in the number of our Famine Circle 
^ Officers from 16 to 34 for this district would be a real economy. 

Selection for admission to most forms of relief has been proved here to be practicable. 

Q. 94. — The kotwars report to the Police weekly. 

Q. 95. — Our death-rate was steadily below normal, save when cholera came and shortly 
after. It was even then below normal wherever cholera (obviously imported) did not 
break out. 

The condition of the people ^vas on the whole so good that to any one who was not 
present at the time of starting a kitchen, or within a few weeks afterwards, it was possible 
that it would seem that the famine was not acute. 

The year was a healthy one apart from famine and cholera, so healthy that the total 
death-rate was below the normal, {^ide interesting chart in Famine Report). 

Q. 96. — A large number of nalas were bunded and kutcha wells dug. Regular weekly 
and bi-weekly disinfection of wells along the principal roads took place in the hot weather, 
and an attempt was made to disinfect all wells in villages where cholera broke out. 

Q. 97.— On works, the usual sanitary arrangements prescribed by rule; at kitchens, 
no sanitary arrangements save when cholera broke out. Then the water was boiled and 
pots were disinfected. 

Q. g8. — The Officer-in-charge generally paid adequate attention to the quality of grain 
sold. To reduce the exorbitant price, co-operative grinding by relief-workers was adopted 
with success at some camps. I punished severely one man for mixing earth with his Hour. 

C 

Q. 99. — Many wild products were added to the regular diet, which are only eaten by a 
few people in ordinary times. When people are in good condition, they do not seem to suffer 
from the consumption of the numerous herbs, &c., eaten during the famine. Grasses, rather 
like the minor millets — kodon and sawa — supported more people than any other wild product 
not usually largely eaten, 

Q. 100. — Practically no immigration* 

Q. 102. — Few orphans. Mostly adopted by fellow-villagers. The balance, some 33, 
made over to the local mission. ^ 

Q. 103 and 104. — No. ^ 

c 

Q. io4-(^z).— -I had only Municipal import, export and transit statistics, but I obtained 
at frequent intervals much general information regarding the mpvements of food-grains. 

Q. 105. In only one village did^I hear that labourers could not be had for weeding. I 
had reason to believe the report to be^false. I made frequent enquiries on the subject matter 
of this question. 


c 
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Q. io6. — Little change in cropping likely to bo permanent. Some rice land - has come 
under minor millets. Juari has temporarily replaced wheat in some parts, as it ripens earlier. 
A marked decline in rabi in the deteriorated Ugli tract and some other parts. The 
cause is scarcity of seed or of the wherewithal to buy it. 

Q, 107. — Grain wages still the rule, 

no. — Non-officials gave invaluable service in the management of kitchens and of 
village works. A few public-spirited gentlemen helped in enquiries into claims for charitable 
grants to agriculturalists and in relief in Seoni town. Their work was good. I do not see 
much scope for its extension. Untrained men can rarely help in work requiring organisation 
as well as regular officials can. 

Q. 1 13 . — No, not markedly. 


Seoni : A. MAYNE, 

Iho ^thjanuary igol.J Deputy Commissioner* 


Secretariat Press, Nagpur;— R, D,, 




ME. J. B. FULLER, C.I.E., I.C.S., COMMISSIONER, JUBBULPORE 

DIVISION. 


Q — When did yon join your Division, Mr. Fuller ? 

A . — In June 1897. 

Q, — You bad experience of the Division before the recent famine ? 

A, — Yes; during the famine of 1896-97. 

Q.— On the whole what was the character of the four crops before the famine ? 

A — I should not like to answer that question definitely without figures ; but I should say 
generally that the kharif of 1S97 was on the whole a good one; there was especially good 
judr, and rice was fair. The of 1898 was on the whole bad owing to the failure 
of the October rains. The kharif of 1898 was also on the whole a bad one ; the rainfall 
was very heavy while it lasted and the crops suffered. The rahi again was bad ; the area sown 
was very small, and the crops were poor, so poor that we had to give very large remissions indeed 
in Saugor. 

Q, — On the whole was your Division not able to recover completely from the effects of the 
famine of 1897 ? 

A . — ^It made very small progress. I may say that for the last seven years the average 
yield in two of the five districts (Saugor and Damoh) has been below 60 per cent. 

Q . — Last year your Division was more of a scarcity than of a famine division ? 

A . — It is very difficult to say exactly what is famine and what is scarcity. It is a matter 
of terms. It may be called acute scarcity or not very acpte famine. 

Q , — Compared with the population, your numbers are fewer than those in some other dis- 
tricts, some of the most seriously affected districts. For instance in the Mandla district you 
had no people on relief works up till May ; and in May very few. In fact in the Mandla 
district you never got over 10,000 except in one month, August ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And on gratuitous relief you had a very moderate number up till May. Your largest 
number was 6,000 in April. Then it went to 15,000 in May and 31,000 in June and July 
and then you diminished. And yet Mandla district is called a scarcity district in contradistinc- 
tion to other districts ? 

A . — In Mandla they got some rice ; there was scarcity till February or March ; but it 
would be quite wrong if T allowed it to be accepted that in Mandla there was no famine. 

Q. — It cannot have been very acute or the proportion of the population on relief would have 
been higher ? 

A . — I think it rose to 12 per mille. 

Q. — It rose to 14 per cent, in August ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— In the same way in Jubbulpore, Mr. Fuller, your highest figure was 13 per cent, 
of the population. It was 13’6 in June and 13*5 in July. In Seoni the highest that you 
reached was 16 per cent, in January and it immediately fell? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Would you therefore be disposed to say that yours was a scarcity division? 

A , — I am afraid I could not admit that ; I should say that there was scarcity throughout 
the Division, and in some parts there was acute famine during part of the year. 

Q . — You first commenced to have fears in July ? 

A. — Well, we began some form of relief in Saugor in tbe previous March, 

Q — informed by Mr. Cleveland that you had gratuitous relief in Saugor the 
whole of 1899? ^ 

A. — On a small scale, on' a very small scale. 

Q. — ^You had 6,000 people on gratuitous relief in Saugor ? 

A.— Yes 

Q. — ^Wh.n did you first begin to anticipate famine in 1899 ? 

A. — Upe to the 23rd July rain was excellent. I became nervous about the 15fch August, 
and more tho n nervous at the end of August : the prospects of the crop seemed extremely bad. 

Q , — Dia you take part in the conference of officers in August ? 

A.—m. 

9 .— Was your Division in any way represented at that conference ? 

A. — No, if liremember rightly. 

Q. — There was a conference on the 10th of August, and orders of the Local Government 
were issued on the I4th August on which the famine policy of the administration was based ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And we have evulenoe in other Divisions that the officers commenced to take action 
under thb^ orders in August and that they practically had a rough 'scheme of famine relief 
organized by the end of August or early in September. I want to know when you first took 
active steps to organize your reli^? 

A . — I did not take any active steps till the end of September. We had some corres- 
pondence on the subject towards the end of September. 



months and in 
represents your 


There were some people on gratuitous roliof in Seoni at the end of September? 

Yes; on a small scale. ^ i . 

Q.— In Jubbulpore you had gratuitous relief on a very small scale, and you kept the 

■ hffure low until ifovember, aud tbcn you began to run up? 

° it.— Yes. ' 

Q , — In Mandla you did not begin relief works until December? 

it, — On a very small &cale. i. n 

Q.— In Saugor you started with 5,000 people m relief from previous 
October you ran up to 11,000 aud in November you ran up to 13,000. ihat 
initial step of relief; gratuitous relief? 

A, — ^Yes, 

Q. — You abandoned the system of test-works r 

Yes, it was praoticjilly abandoned. I agreed with the policy ot abandonment ; we got 

orders in this sense, aud I agreed with thom.^ . , t in ♦ o 

Q.— You were acting under the instructions ot the Liocal Oovornment r 

Yes. The policy was at the eommeucement of famine to give help to weakly 

incapables who could not possibly work. ^ 

Q.— Up to this occasion tho practice has been not to assume the existence of distress from 
the fact of crop failure, but to lest tho existeaco of distre.->s by proofs of actual privation among 
the labouring classes ? 

belief is that the test-works led tho Administration to grief lu 18%, for when they 
were opene'd nobody went to them, although tho people were in groat distress. The result was 
that there was an extraordinary mortality. I do not believe in tcbt-works. In my opinion they 
are either too strict or too liberal. It requires a great deal of skill and judgment to so manage 
works as to make them a tcbt of distress. I do not think that at the commencement of fumiao 
we have men really capable of managing them oflicienlly. 

Q, — Do you think that tho proper iamino policy would bo to abandon test-works alto- 
gether,' and that gratuitous relief should bridge over the period until regular relief works are 
opened ? 

A. — ^Yes ; I do, 

Q. — I assume your aiisw^er is that you would prefer the abandonmout of test-works and 
the acceptance of the policy of gratuitous relief subject to proper qualifieatious? 

A. — ^Yes, in the early days of famine. 

Q^^Now we come to tho" qualifications with which you would hedge round gratuitoiu relief. 
Do you think that gratuitous relief should be administered on tho basis of any self-acting 
test or entirely on tho basis of selection, of individual holection V 

A. — It is a very difficult question. 

Q.— It lies at the root of tho whole policy which you now advocate ? 

A . — The practical answer to that question is that we should open kitchens* 

Q. — I want to know whether in maintaining tho policy of gratuitous relief you would 
rely upon the self-acting test? 

A, — More or less. 

Q. — That is to say you would rely updn tho assumed reluctance — I do not say it would not 
be correct to call it real reluctance — on the part of the people to go to kitchens if they had any 
other means to support themselves ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you think that tho reluctance of the people to go to kitchens is a sufficient safeguard 
against the abuse of gratuitous relief ? 

A.'- Yes, coupled with certain powers of selection on tho part of the people administering 
the kitchens, who should ascortaiu the capacity to work of any labourers that come to the kitchen. 
I am talking of what, in vulgar phrase, we call tho “ brass-pot paupers/^ who should not 
admitted. Except at the beginning of distress when a test is M’anted I would never let 


I ivould certainly give certain powers 


be 

the kitchens be open to everyone who ^ught admission, 
of selection. 

Q. — You would be disposed to modify the general form of your answer and you would 
say that there should be a self-acting test subject to selection where possible? 

Yes ; exactly. In the beginning of famine the untrustworthy character of general 
information renders some test necessary. I can give an instance from JIandla. There was an 
outcry for works iu October, but I refused to open them till kitchens filled. The result was 
that we bad not to open any works at all till June. They were not r&illy wanted. The death- 
rate remained below normal, 

Q- 

them ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You would be disposed to limit the radius which one particular kitchen .‘^hould supply ? 
-d.* — 1 am in favour of a radius of three miles. ^ 

j. should 1)0 by selection ? Do vou mean 

that selection should be made by a man^s personal appearance ? 

A. — And local knowledge. 

•I kitcliens to supply the wants of villages that fall within a tbres 

miles radius of it? 

Yes. 


-You would have kitcheus established in villages where you find people call for 



Q.— You would rftquire to have personal acquaintance with the facts of each person living 
in the village in order to effect selection ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q , — ^You prefer kitchens to a distribution of cash doles or grain doles ? 

Yes. 

Q. — had it from a witness yesterday that the cheaper way of distributing gratuitous 
relief in a village would be to distribute cash or grain doles provided the selection was made 
by a reliable jpancliayet. He told us the village people do not cheat each other in the 
matter of gratuitous relief? 

— I think such a system would work fairly well. But my experience is that there is a 
lot of swindling. I introduced a rule that village relief should not be given till the relieving 
officer had visited the applicants^ homes and seen what sort of houses they lived in. That 
caused a large reduction in numbers. Careful enquiry is necessary to ensure that relief is 
not given to the dependants of well-to-do people, living in their houses. The tendency is strong 
to put one’s household servants on relief. 

Q. — Do you think that the unwillingness to take cooked food in the kitchens rapidly- 
disappeared ? 

. A, — Yes, that was certainly the most curious thing in this famine, I know of a case in 
Damoh where not more than five people attended the kitchen for four months. When I left 
the division in April the kitchen was not full. In the hot weather the numbers rose to about 
100, and when I came back in August I found there were 400 people there. Undoubtedly that 
was on account of their becoming accustomed to taking cooked lood. But the period when the 
numbers in the kitchens rose so enormously was the period when mortality always rises in these 
Provinces. If you look to the death-rate of 1895 you will find that in Jubbulpore we ran 
up to 10 per mille. In 1896, in Damoh, you will find a very high death-rate ; it was actually 
higher in 1896 than in 1897, when our maximum was 6 per mille; in 1895 and 1896 it reached 
I, think 9 monthly. I do not for a moment imply that no one was in kitchens who ought not 
to have been there. But I do say that the extraordinary readiness to accept kitchen relief was 
in the main an indication of distress. I have not the smallest hesitation in saying that, 

Q , — Of course it is quite right to provide gratuitous relief for the dependant class. I 
admit that at once. But with regard to those who had not been on gratuitous relief, do you not 
think that they should be subjected to a strict system of personal selection, and that no person 
should be admitted into the kitchens who was declared by the local and village agency to be 
able to sui>port himself ; or do you think that admission to the kitchens should be free and 
that anybody should be able to go and get a meal in the kitchens? 

A, — I do not like to seem to criticise the policy of the administration. I should say that 
the fact that so many adults came on for relief was sufficient to show that the condition of the 
people was extremely bad in June and July. The delay in the arrival of the monsoon threw the 
officers of Government and the people into despair, and this led to a large increase in the kitchen 
attendance. A very curious phenomenon was that a large number of adults who would 
possibly have been weeding in a good season came to kitchens and lived on charity. No one 
.who was not in these provinces at the time could realize the extreme despondence of those two 
months. Men’s hearts failed them for fear. 

Q, — So far as the question of policy was concerned, you would be ’disposed to say that 
admission to gratuitous relief in a village should not in future be regulated by any self- 
regulated or self-acting tests, but that it should be based on personal selection in every 
instance ? 

A. — Except in the very beginning I cannot agree with the policy of absolutely free 
admission. It would be a, mistake except in the initial stage of distress to let admission to 
kitchens be entirely self-regulated. 

Q. — There is the question of wages. You know that under the orders of the Commission 
of General Strachey in 1880, a certain scale o& wages was laid down for famine relief and 
certain scale of subsistence allowance for dependants in poorhouses. The sufficiency of that 
scale was questioned by the Commission of 1898 who proposed a more liberal scale ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — ^That more liberal scale was adopted in these Provinces this time? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — We are told here by officers that that scale is too liberal. In the report submitted 
to us by Mr, St. Clair it appears that, as a rule, the labourers never did earn a full wage. 
In some district^they earned 70 to 75 per cent, of the full wage and in others 75 to 80 per 
cent, or 80 to 90 per cent. of. the full wage, and in only one or two districts they earned over 
90 per cent. I asked one of the Engineers — a witness here — whether the fact tllat there was 
this shortage of Earning — *it has been called fining in some places, but I do not regard it as 
fining ; it is mere payment tor work done — should be taken as an indication that the wage 
paid is too high. We had it in evidence here that the workers on relief works prospered, their 
health was good on reliei^orks and there was no emaciation. For instance, in the Chanda 
district tke maximum earnings were 88 per cent., in the Bhandara district 90 per cent, and 
in the Niraar district 75 per cent. So you see about 20 per cent, of the wages seems to he 
redundant? ^ 

A. — So far as my experience about wages goes, I can say that the workers will always save 
something. If you pay them high wages they will eat wholesome food and save ; and if you 
pay them low wages they will eat unwholesome food and save. 
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Answers by J. B,, FULLER, Esq., I. C, S., C. I. E., Commissioner, Jubbulpore 
Division, to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


I propose to_ touch on paper with three points only of those arising from the ques- 
tions of the Famine Commission : — 

(i) Admission to relief works. 

(3) Small works as opposed to large works* 

(3) Kitchens as a test of distress and as a means of relief. 

These points may be taken as arising respectively from questions Nos. 23 and 93, 52 
and 57, and 8 and 74. 


Admission to Relief Works. 

Q. 23 and 93. — The accepted safeguards against indiscriminate relief may be sum- 
marized as (i) the work test, (2) the distance test, and (3) the disinclination of 
people to submit to the strange conditions of a relief work. I am of opinion that these 
safeguards do not suffice to exculde from relief works very large number of persons who 
stand in no real need of charity. The inspection of a relief work commonly leads one to 
a conclusion that a large proportion of the workers have no business to be there, — indeed 
women are not rarely to be found wearing strings of rupees. Detailed enquiries which 
I made on a large work in the Saugor District, showed that over a third of the workers 
belonged to families which possessed a means of livelihood in considerable numbers of 
surplus cattle, for which there was a ready sale at a mart close by ; and investigations 
made on other works last January led to similar conclusions. Villages lying near relief 
works are commonly to be found completely deserted after 9 in the morning, the whole 
of the population having enlisted itself in the gangs or on the staff. 

The work test is unreliable because it is so often ineffective. In the first place, the task 
must be fixed sufficiently low to be within the powers of those who are weakened by da}s of 
short commons, and it is accordingly very light for the strong. Secondly, it is generally almost 
impossible to properly task the large number of women who work as carriers and are in 
excess of the proper proportion to the diggers. Thirdly, a very large portion of the labourers 
on a large relief work must be practically un tasked ; the persons employed in miscellaneous 
work connected with conservancy, water-supply and the construction and maintenance of the 
camp have very light duties. The gang mates though nominally reckoned in the task 
calculations seldom touch a mattock, and as they have sufficient influence to protect their 
womenkind, they and their families, when gangs are small, consume in idleness a large 
proportion of the gang wages — not infrequently as much as a seventh. Lastly, and this 
is of great importance, when people come in large numbers it is impossible for days together 
to enforce any task at all, and one meets with the demoralizing spectacle of hundreds, or 
even thousands, of persons drawing payrfor sitting alongside a road-way and tempting by 
their experience hundreds of others to join them. 

The distance test is of more value. It takes a good deal to press a family to leave its 
home and sleep in the open or in rough shanties. Thus it is found that the percentage of 
the population which comes to a* work rapidly falls as distance increases. It may be 
assumed that a work serves an area of from 200 to 250 square miles. The result of several 
censuses I have had taken showed that generally more than half and in some cases as many 
as two-thirds of the workers had their homes within an inner area of about 50 square miles. 
But I have found that the distance test loses force as familiarity with famine works 
increases. There is after all no very great hardship to the people of this country in camping 
out, especially when they come in family parties. The distance test is more reliable than the 
work test. But it is very far from completely discriminating : and it only affects a portion 
of the population serv^ by the work. 

'During the famine of 1896-97, suspicion of the conditions of a relief work, apprehen- 
sions of insult, or even outrage and the fear of losing social status, operated very powerfully ^ 
indeed to keep the well-to-do from applying for relief. It is to be feared indeed that they 
detered the destitute also. But circumstances have now changed. Famine employ is no 
longer novel and village society accepts it as no longer degrading, I doubt whether .during 
this famine this consideration has acted at all. As already noted, I have often found the 
entire population of a village on a work. * 
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Something more is required and I advocate the greater use of deliberate discrimination 
on the part of the officers of Government. It is indeed little short of ridiculous that we 
should grant charity to persons who are obviously undeserving of it merely because we 
cannot get rid of them by any automatic test. The usual expedient is to lower the rate 
of wages by assuming a cheaper price rate than that actually ruling. But this is dangerous 
for those who are really in want. And during the slack months of the year, people who 
have other means of support will accept a wage which would barely maintain them. ^ I 
believe that if present procedure was so far modified as to allow of discrimination in admitting 
to relief, the mere enunciation of this principle would go far to restrict our works to those 
who really need them. Native subordinates are quick in catching hold of general lines of policy, 
and I think that thelwideness of our charity has been largely due to^ the idea that Government 
wished to give to all w’ho came. The principle of discrimination once admitted, various 
expedients could no doubt be devised for giving it effect. For myself, I see no reason why 
the opening of a work should not be preceded by enquiries in, at all events, villages within 
a certain distance of it, the people being mustered and tickets of admission being given 
according to ascertained condition. At the outset, only the labouring classes would be 
admitted, later on, as distress intensified, tickets would be given further up the social scale. 
Village enquiries of this kind, which where hardly contemplated by the drafters of the 
original Famine Code, were successfully undertaken in the North-Western Provinces, and 
later on in these Provinces, during the famine of 1896-97) purpose of granting village 

relief; and subsequent experience has shown me that no great difficulty attends their use as 
a means of regulating admission to relief works. More Famine Officers may be required. 
But their salaries would be saved many times over. 

Such enquiries would not only exclude the undeserving, they would ensure the relief of 
the destitute, Persons enfeebled by privation will often not face the crowd round the relief 
camp enlistment flag, and starve till past assistance. An assurance of admission by posses- 
sion of a ticket would give them heart to apply. 

I was allowed in the Jubbulpore Division to regulate admission to relief work by selec- 
tion. So far as the large public works relief works \vere concerned, this authority was 
obtained after they had been opened, and the plan followed was to enquire into the circum- 
stances of families who came from a distance of 4 miles or less, and to eliminate all those 
who possessed resources of their own, giving tickets to the remainder. Subsequent 
admission from villages within this distance was by ticket only, obtainable from the Charge 
Officer (who visited the villages every eight or ten days), and in special cases from the Officer- 
in-charge of the work. Facts, which were held to indicate that State assistance might be 
withheld, were the possession of two or more head of cattle other than plough-cattle, of a 
cart, or of as much as 5 acres of land sown with rabi crops. But these criteria were not 
prescribed as exhaustive, and it was left to Deputy Commissioners to give further instructions 
for the guidance of enquiring officers. The general result was to confine the works to 
labourers and quite petty tenants. * 

Elimination was a more difficult task than original selection would have been, as the 
people were away from their villages and it was necessary to re-group them. But with the 
presence of the patwari and mukaddam, no great difficulty was experienced in getting at 
facts, and experiments made by myself showed that a morning's work would dispose of the 
cases of about i,ooo persons. This procedure was in force from February onwards in the 
Jubbulpore and Seoni districts, and less completely in the Saugor District. It has proved 
a success — numbers having been kept down and “ rushes ” checked, without any bad effect 
whatever on the condition of the people. In Jubbulpore, the areas served by these works 
were severely distressed rather than famine-stricken. But in Seoni conditions were those of 
actual famine. 

To village works in this Division admission <bas from the outset been controlled by 
selection. Works of this class were used thoughouf the Division for the relief of areas which 
^ved some part of their crops : and in two tracts — the Murwara tahsil of Jubbulpore and the 
Khurai pargana of Seoni — were solely relied upon as a means of relieving distress, which was 
really acute from the outset. Both these tracts rely on rice and in both rice failed altogether, 
jm both, distress was fully met by the admission of no very considerable numbers to relief. 
The population of Murwara is 173,308 : rice, its main kharif crop, failed entirely and very 
little rabi was sown. Conditions were, I should say, quite as bad as in 1896. I give below 
the percentage of the population on relief at certain periods 
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Famine conditions were completely controlled: the mortality did not exceed the normal 
and we had not to open a poor-house. 

Small Works as opposed to Large Works. 

Q. 52 and 57, — Experience in this Division has shown that village works, with admis- 
sion by selection, are a most satisfactory means of providing employment in tracts where 
distress is not very severe ; it has also given ground for the opinion that under certain condi- 
tions we should do well to trust to village ^Yorks entirely for the relief of tracts in which a 
state of acute famine prevails. These conditions are ; firstly, that no large project is available 
of real and definite utility, and, secondly, that the country affords scope for the employment 
of labour in excavating tanks or embanking land. There is much more scope for tank 
excavation than might be supposed. In rice-growing tracts sites for the storage of water 
are to be found without difficulty, and there are numerous existing tanks to be improved 
Else\vhere, save in quite hilly country, enquiries will as a rule indicate numbers of ponds and 
small tanks which can be improved and enlarged. A village work can most suitably employ 
from 700 to 1,000 persons. Where the population is as crowded as 800 to the square mile a 
village work to every six square miles would provide employment for a fifth of the population, 
and very few patches of country of this size would be found without sites for the excavation of 
two or three tanks. No doubt a large number of these tanks will not serve to irrigate. But 
they are of great use for watering cattle and the various purposes collectively known as 
nistar. They are of more value to the country than most of the roads which have been 
made by famine labour. 

Village works are much more popular than large works because they relieve distress 
with more humanity. If managed (as they should be) on the “ single-digger ” system, 
families work apart and the women are not subjected to annoyance by strangers. The workers all 
return home at night and are not promiscuously herded together in camp barracks 
There are practically no “ ineffective” charges for camp buildings, camp establishment and 
camp equipage, and almost the whole of the outlay goes in wages. This (with the fact that 
tasks are invariably completed) renders village works very economical : in the Jubbulpore 
District the cost rate wwks out to actually less than the normal. The provision of drinking 
water, which is so difficult and expensive on large works, is on village works a simple matter. 
There is less liability to cholera and attacks are localized. In Jubbulpore where cholera 
broke out on the large works, village works escaped altogether. Lastly, village works serve 
a most useful purpose in discouraging immigration and wandering. Admission being limited 
to ticket-holders, outsiders have no hope of getting employ. 

Kitchens. 


Q. 8 and 74. — There was an extraordinary contrast between the attendance at kitchens 
during the early portion of the famine and during the rains. At the outset even low-caste 
children needed persuasion, whereas during August and September, special measures were 
required to exclude undeserving adults. I believe that the growing popularity of kitchens 
merely reflected the growing intensity of distress. It is during the rains that the resources 
and resisting power of the labouring classes are at their lowest, and the vital statistics of 
1895, 1896 and 1897 show that it is at this season of the year that scarcity of food is most 
fatal to mankind. A very large expansion in kitchen relief was only to be expected during 
the monsoon months, and I have no doubt whatever that it was this expansion that was respon- 
sible for the extraordinary difference between the monsoon death-rates of this and the pre- 
ceding famine. No doubt the rush to kitchens carried with it numbers who could have 
made shift for themselves, and that the acceptance of cooked food lost by force of example 
the discredit which ordinarily attaches to it. But I do not believe that there has been a 
permanent change in this respect in the feelings of the people, or that in times of prosperity 
kitchens would attract more than a very few. 

Experience has, I think, shown that kitchens are the best available means of gauging 
distress and of relieving it at the outset, and I would make the establishment of test kitchens 
the first measure to be undertaken when distress is imminent. They are more reliable than 
test works which are apt to mislead through over-strictness or over-liberality in manage- 
ment. It is easy to cook food and offer it: but to manage a test work properly needs more 
experience than is available at the commencement of a famine. A kitchen does not offer 
the temptation of saving money. The sudden and often preposterous rise in prices which 
speculation produces o^a widespread crop failure naturally excites intense anxiety and 
there arises a clamoufiDr relief, whether it is really required at the time or not. Native 
officials are carried on the current and I do not remember a single instance in which a 
Tahsildar has not lent his voice to the popular outcry. Kad I trusted to local opinion, works 
would have been opened in^he Mandla and Damoh districts in October 1899, and much 
money would have been wasted. I insisted on kitchen attendance as a test of distress, with 
the result that in neither district w’as much money spent till the rains. Village wwks were 
opened gradually in the localities where kitchens filled. The death-rate in both districts 
was below the nornrah ^ 
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As a means of relieving famine, I rank kitchens very highly indeed. Distress does 
not strike all classes simultaneously ; the first sufferers are the destitute dependants on 
village charity who evidence the commencement of a famine by crowding into the towns 
and render poor-houses the initial measure of relief. Kitchens, if opened at the very 
beginning of distress, arrest these people in their villages and keep them there. Later on 
as distress spreads upwards, labourers and petty tenants find in kitchens a means of keep- 
ing their children in food and can spend on themselves the whole of such earnings as they 
make on relief works or elsewhere. If relief works are closed during the rains — a course I 
should always recommend — kitchens must provide for a large number of adults during this 
season. I see no objection to this. Gratuitous relief is much less costly and not more 
demoralizing than relief in return for work which the weather does not permit us to exact. 
It is also much more effective. Exposure on relief works during the monsoon is a fruitful 
cause of disease and mortality, 

I see no reason why kitchen-relief should not be limited by discretion or should be 
necessarily open to the objections which apply to indiscriminate charity. If once the 
principle is laid down that only those are to receive food who need it and cannot earn it, our 
native officials can quite readily check a tendency to seek the kitchen dole in preference ’to 
field work. Indeed I think that admission might throughout be limited to ticket-holders as 
was the case in this Division till the rains broke. But a current idea as to the policy of 
Government is o6 itself a powerful check. Careful discrimination in all branches of famine 
relief was specially observed in the Jubbulpore and Seoni districts, and these districts 
experienced no such rush of adults to kitchens during the rains as occurred in some places. 

As regards the efficiency of kitchen relief, I think it preferable to the distribution of 
cash doles. The desire to save is not driven out of humanity by the extremest misery and 
paupers commonly starve themselves in order to hoard part of their cash allowances. The 
money paid for children commonly does not reach them, and I have had many practical 
illustrations of the benefit of cutting children off the village cash list and sending them to a 
kitchen. It must be remembered moreover that a large proportion of the incapables who 
are given gratuitous relief cannot cook for themselves and have no one to help them. 
I believe that with a proper system of kitchen relief, cash doles need only be given very 
sparingly indeed, and this opinion has been strongly supported by the experience of the 
Saugor District. But firmness is necessary at the outset, for if paupers think that cash doles 
are within expectation they will submit to much deprivation in order to secure them. 

It is essential that the food given in kitchens should be easily cooked and should even, 
if badly cooked, be fairly digestable. Chapattis are quite unsuitable and some sort of 
porridge or khichri must be adopted. During the past famine the ration has always been 
a mixture of rice and dal : but I think that in tracts where rice is not grown this diet may 
not have suited adults who have grown accustomed to other grain ; and it would be 
well in future famines to substitute porridge or kodoit gruel [pej) for the rice khichri 
in tracts which mainly feed their poorer classes on millet. 

On one point there can be no doubt that the grant of relief in kitchens has been the most 
popular feature of the famine and has excited feelings of real gratitude. All classes are 
alike in this view and I have had a Pandit mention to me that our favourable rains of this 
year were the consequences attributed* in the ** Bhagavadgita ** to a sacrifice or oblation of 
cooked food to others. 


Jubbulpore : 

The January 1901. 


1 


J. B. FULLER, 
Commissioner^ 
Jnbbiilpore Division* 


* The passage occurs in Chapter III. 


But I fear that my friend's construction goes beyond the tbxt. 
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Mb. B. EOBERTSON, C.LK, LC.S., DEPQTY COMillSSIONER, JUBBULPORE. 

The Presidento , — How long have you been Deputy Commissioner of Jubbulpore ? 

ul.— Sinco Mar 18&7. 

Q . — ^Tbenyou h ve beon tbrongli both famines ? 

.4.— Yes ; a part of the first famine and tins one. J was also hero for four months in 1S96* 

Q . — Generally speaking, which famine was the more severe, the famine of 1897 or the 
famine of 1899 ? 

ul,— The famine of 1897. 

Q . — ^Do you attribute that to the fact that the famine of 1897 folio wo J on a snepession of 
bad years, or to the fact that the actual crop failure in 1897 was greater than that of 1899 ? 

Jl.— C hiefly to the first capse. 

jQ.~AVa3 your district able to recover to any extent during 1893 ? 

A , — Not altogether. The crops wpre not really yery go >>l. during the intervening year. 
The Jubbulpore district depends largely on the raU, auddp the iutorvoniugyear there was no 
cold weather rain. 

Q.~Was the actual crop failure greater in 1899 or in 1897? 

A . — I could not say exactly. The failure iul899 was very great owing to the ric3 and 
lesser millets beiug a complete failure. The rg^bi ana was only dialf tlio amount usually sown. 

Q . — In your opiuiou the pressure on the people was greaterdn 1897 than in 1899 ? 

Yes. 

<Q.~Dotyou think that remit wi^s due to the fact of your having taken things in hand 
earlier in 1899 than in 1897 ? 

A. — ^Yes, J do. The pressure was less in 1899 than in '1897 owing to the fact that wo 
were prepared. 

Q , — ^The uumber ofpeqple who came on your bauds in 1899 was less.than in 1897 ? 

-d,-— Yes. 

Q, — So that the inference you draw is that timely preparation and timely action dimin- 
ishes the strain upon Government in the event of a crop failure ? 

A . — I do. 

Q. — ^The preparations and preliminary inquiries instituted in your district followed the 
general plan adopted for the Province ? 

Jl.— Yes. 

Q. — That is to say that the first warning note was sounded in the beginning of August ? 

A. — Not iu Jubbulpore. .The note was sounded, in September,^! think,; nothing was done 
ia August. 

Q, — Nothing even in the way of preparation ? 

A. — No ; AY6 had a shower of rain in August. 

,Q . — ^Did you receive the orders offche 14fch of August ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Did you take no action in August ? 

A. — Wo hoped things.would mend. 

— Did you not begin making relief circles, &g.,? 

A.— Relief circles were not formed till September. Wo did pot begin till the end.qf 
, September. 

' Q. — The figures show that you took no active steps until October ? 

A,— Yes, until the latter part of October. 

Q, — You first took active steps then in November ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — ^What were the first active steps you took? Was it in the way of offering labour 
or establislucg gratuitous re^Iipf ? 

A. — The two steps were begun almost simultaneously. We had arranged to open soma 
kitchens about the end qf October and also'Jto give village relief in some tracts about the 
beginning of November. We opened a relief camp on the 13th of November in the worst tract. 

Q , — Were they test-works or regular relief works ? 

A. — They were regular relief works. 

Q. — ^You had no test- works ? 

A.~No. 

Q.— Was gratuitous relief^ given in the way of kitchens or in doles distributed in the 
villages ? 

A. — In both ways. 

Q. — Were you able to institute a comparison between the efficaciousness of the dole system 
and the efficaciousness of the kitchen system ? 

A.—Yes.' 

Q. — Which was the more acceptable to the people ? 

A. — ^The^kitchen system to the people as regards children, but gratuitous relief was 
undoubtedly more accei>i^o as regards grown-up people. In Jubbulpore during the famine 
there wis a disinclination to go to kitchens on the part of grown-up people. 

Q.— Could you form a comjiarison as to which woulja b^ the more expensive to Govern'* 
ment : I am restricting myself, to adults ? 

A. — think the kitchen system would have just turned the scale* against Government^ 

Id 
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Q, — ^Thej would be less economical than doles ? 

A» — ^Yes, that is for adults generally. 

Q, I understand you to say the kitchen system was more acceptable as regards children ? 

A— Yes. 

Qj ^Did the people have to send their children long distances to kitchens ? 

A, — No, not when the kitchens were established. 

Q. — ^What distance did the children have to go ? 


A, — About 3 miles. 

Q. — Were there any complaints ever made to you in regard to their having to go that distance ? 

A, No. In the rains there was some difficulty about crossing ndlas. 

^During the dry weather there was no complaint ? 


-a..' — -XKU. 

Q. As regards children from 2 to 3 years of age, could they get to kitchens ? 

A . — ^They were generally carried or helped along by their bigger brothers and sisters. 

Q. — ^The adult people did not bring them to kitchens ? 

A , — No, in our kitehens the adults who came were very feeble people, who could scarcely 
bring themselves there. The elder children managed to take the younger ones there. 

Q. — ^Was there any shelter attached to the kitchens ? 

A. — Yes, in every case. 

Q. — ^Used the children to remain there or return to their, homes ? 

A , — ^They returned to their homes, 

Q , — Were their meals given to them once or twice a day ? 

A . — Once, in the first part of the year at 12 o'clock in the day, but in the hot weather at 


9 o'clock. 

Q , — Did you find any children of the better classes coming to the kitchen 

A , — Children of the more substantial class hardly ever came to the kitchens. Eules were ’ 
introduced to exclude children of the better class, but they hardly ever came, and it was scarcely 
necessary to bring the rules into operation. 

Q.^Did that characterize the kitchens throughout? 

A. — Yes, up to the rains. 

Q , — You did not find that children of the more substantial cultivating classes came 
ito kitchens ? 

A.— No. 


Q. — Then your works were opened. You began with a moderate number ? There were 
7,i00 on the works in November : in December you sprang up to 17,000. In January there 
were 29,000. Then there was a considerable drop, and the same thing is apparent in the figures 
of gratuitous relief. You sprang up from 9,000 in November to 15,000 in December and 
19,000 in January and fell to 12,000 in February, The fall on works was from 29,000 to 15,000 
and from 19,000 to 12,000 on gratuitous relief. What was the reason of that ? 

A.— The chief reason Avas that the rabi harvest came in very early. In many place^s thQ 
gram was ready to cut and was being cut in the early part of February, 

Q, — Gram was then 14 seers to the rupee, was it not ? 

A. — ^I should think not so much. The harvest attracted numbers from the works. At the 
same time a system of selection was introduced, I think about the middle of February. I thiuk 
the people had gone to the harvest first and that the selection system Avas then brought in. 

Q. — ^Did you do anything to urge the people to leave relief works ? Djd you stiffen or 
lower the Avages ? ‘ . 

A.— No. 


Q , — ^Then you introduced the selection system ? 

A. — Yes, to deal with people returning fron; the harvest, 

Q. — What was the selection system ? 

A.— It was something as folloAVs. The Civil Charge Officer visited the Avork and inspected 
those labouring. He had Avith him the PatwdrL Eeveuue Inspector, or Circle Officer, and some 
of the chief men of the surrounding villages. They went over the gangs and each man was 
called up Avith his dependents and they were told to sit separately. Inquiry was then held as 
to his means of subsistence ; on that the Charge Officejp decided whether lie Avaa a fit recipient’ 
for relief or not and gave him a ticket, ^ 

Q , — ^Did that apply to persons selected from particular villages ? 

A. — Only to villages within four miles. 

Q.— Persons from villages beyond four miles were admitted without selection ? " 

A. — The ticket system applied to villages within four miles. 

. , any supervision with view to checking any possible mistakes on the part 

the officials yon mentioned ? ‘ ^ 

_ -4. rhe Charge Officer and Circle Officers were constantly going round the villages and 
making inquiries. They saw those people who had been refused admission, and if occasion arose 
the latter were admitted and given tickets. 

officers who had excluded the men ? 

'^•~^U6y were the ^me officers, but they went round and corrected any mistakes that had 
bean made. Those who had been excluded were brought under supervision in their villages, 
and if It w^ considered necessary afterirards to allow them to go on to wprks they were sent. 

bekets or were they allowed to go km tq vorks free ? 

A. — They were not given tickets in the iivorat villages. 



" Q . — So tbafc anybody 'was allowed to come on ? 

^ -d. — ^In some particularly bad villageSj some of which lay within four miles, it would have 
)eea unjust to apply the distance test and so the system was not applied. 

5 Q. — Your selection system practically applied to works which were afiOiioted with scarcity 

I and not to those afflicted with famine? 

/ Yes. 

Q. — ^Then that went on and your numbers increased. When the rains came did you 
introduce any change of policy ? 

A. — ^Yes ; the principle followed was that a certain number of the birgar public works 
* were to be closed as opportunity arose; kitchen relief was. to be extended and admission to 
be absolutely free. In certain particular tracts the system of giving relief to workers for work 
done in the villages was introduced. 

Q. — You closed public works ? 

A , — A few works were kept open ; three works out of five were kept open. 

— You never had many dependants on works ? 

A,— No, never. 

Q. — ^Why were dependants kept down on works ? 

A, — They were told to go to kitchens. Kitchens were opened for them. Kitchens were 
in close proximity to works. 

Q. — ^When you dosed works were weakly gangs transferred to the dole or to kitchens ? 

A. — Partly to kitchens and partly to the dole relief. 

Q. — Had you at that time the system of kitchens and the distribution of village relief 
working side by side ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^Through what agency was the distribution of doles made ? 

A. — Through the Circle Officers. 

Q . — Not the village panchdyat f 

A. — The panchdyat was present at the time of distribution. 

Q. — Was the panchdyat a useful agency for selecting fit persons for the dole ? 

A, — ^It was not altogether useful. Sometimes it was useful. They were inclined to put 
on everybody they could, and if their views had been always accepted there would have been 
too great liberality. 

Q. — When kept under check you found them of some use ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Were kitchens opened for any time for all applicants for relief? 

A. — Our rains did not commence till the 3rd of July: in July, August and part of Septem- 
ber kitchens remained absolutely open, 

Q.— Then as regards the figures for gratuitous relief. In May there were 18,000, in June 
34,000, in July 48,000 : that was the flood level. There was a fall to 38,000 in August and to 
19,000 in September. Were you surprised that village relief rose so high ? 

A. — No, I was not surprised. 

Q.-— Do you think 48,000 was not excessive, having regard to the state of the people ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^You said the dole was being distributed ? 

A. — Yes, 

Q . — Were many able-bodied persons receiving the dole ? 

' ' A. — ^Very few in the Jubbulpore district. 

<2* — Were any persons of the higher classes receiving the dole? 

A. — Very few. 

Q. — On the whole, would you say of the kitchen relief that the administration of it did 
.not have the eSect of destroying the morale of the people ? 

A. — No, it did not have that effect. 

Q. — Of the 48,000 persons on gratuitousirelief in July, how many were children? 

^ A.— 26,600. 

Q. — More than half? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Yon told me you had no test-works. Was your programme of works prepare! before 
ha^d ? 

A. — ^Yes ; there was a programme ready. 

Q.-— Did it consist of works located on the spot ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — Suppose a road was required between two villages, A and B. Had the land been 
marked out roughly and estimates prepared ? 

A. — ^Yes ;^\ve took up old roads and improved them. 

Q, — ^Did you take up any works that had not been previously located ? 

— One work — it was one that had been recently suggested. 

Q,— ."WThen you lookup works did you follow the usual arrangement of charges ? 

Ai>— -Yes. 

^ — And the charge was to consist of a certain number of men ? 

A. — Yes ; except in the J|uwari tahsU. 

i Q.~Had ypu a regular establishment for each charge ? 

^ A. -Yes. 



Q.— Appointed and ready before hand ? 
ji.—Yes ; with the exception of work agepts. 

Q,— "What was the gross number of-your charges-? 
j'.—We had ivo charges, 

Q Each adapted for how many workers ? 

1. — 5,000. 

,Q. — j^nd tools and plant, on the spot? 

A_-Yes: there was no difiSculty about that. 

Q— You mentioned village works. Had you an arrangement whereby 'Village works were 
located also and ready to take the place oflargO works if such should be considered desirable ? 
A--Latterly,.not at first. 

Q^Yoa did not commence with a programme of InrgO'Works and a subsidiary programme 

of village works ? • <3 i u 

The subsidiary programme of vulage works Wiis drawn up m oeptember. 

DJd. you find the subsidiary programme Lof-village works a useful measure ? 

^vas very little adopted. The small works we took up were merely annexes, 
Q*,_you did not adopt the system of .village works as a thing to fall back upon ? 
had them) ready to fall back on,l)ut did n.otido.so. 

Q, there any cholera on public works ? 

In one ease there was a bad outbreak of jcholera. 

Q,,LDid you think it desirablo.to split up the public works and send the jicoplo^to village 
-Works ? 

The work was split up as much as it could have been. Wo were digging 5 tanks and 

there was road work going on, so that the public works' charge had distributed itself* 

— On each portion how many people had you,.congregated ? 

— The maximum number would have beeu 5,00Q on one work. On tlio work on which 
cholera broke out we had between 2,000 and 3,000. 

Q. — ^You weie not able to split up that number? 

2, ^ — They were spread out on tanks. 

Q. — ^Before you split up big works did yon.take' possession of tbo \vater-supply and purify 
dt? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — Did that system of splittingiup putjin end to the cholera ? 

A . — ^Yes ; in 12 days. 

Q , — ^Yoii would be iacHaed, on the appearance of cholera, lIo advocate the ’policy of split- 
ting up large works, sending the peopleito the smaller works^ which had been arranged' before- 
hand, and taking possession of the water-supply in the neighbourhood of these smaller works? 
ul.— Yes. 

Q , — What was the. system of payment.on your! large works? iHad you the code system or 
payment by results'? 

A * — The intermediate system of payment by results. 

Q- — ^You did not fine at all, I understand ? If.worb was ahorfe you paid accordingly ? 

A* — ^Yes. 

Q , — It was not in the nature of a fine ? 

No. 

Q , — There was no minimum wage ? 

.A.— No. 

Q* — ^^d you find the wages earned, were sufficient to keep your. workers in good health ? 
A. — Yes. 

Q » — Was theye^a periodical medical examination of your workers ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — And were they generally in good health ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— Was there any indication that the wage was more than enough to keep them in good 
health ? , r o 

A. When there was a family consisting of three or four the total wage was- more than 
sufficiGut. 

Q*— I see that the perceutage of wages earned in your district was from 82 to 90 per cent, 
of tiiG maximum. Now, if people were in good health on your works, aud if they only earned 
on an averc ge 90 per cent, of the full wage, wasAhat ,^ 7 age, do you think, 10 per cent, more than 
it need have been? j r 

T i-i • would be very difficult to say if such an inference WQuld be altogether justified. 

I think the wage was hardly more than sufficient for individual persons. It is .quite sufficient, 
but not very much more than that, taking it all round. c 

Q. ^ it usual, to pay men coolies the same as women coolies? 

A. — No, the women generally get less. 

Were you in- favour of equalising the payment to womb<:/'OoUe 3 and men coolies on 
relief works apart from the convenieuce of paymem at one rate ? c 

ihem,folveVthe“di£lty?*®“ carriers, and so paid 

Q- What was the proportiou of iqen engaged to womea ? 

A.—l should say, roughly, 2 to 3. 



Q. — Two men to 3 women ? 

A . — I should say rather less than two men, 

Q , — ^Taking children between 10 and 14 and classing them as adult coolieS; would yon 
say one male digger to two women carriers ? 

A, — Generally. 

Q. — You say the adult males were all diggers ? 

A . — The generality were diggers. 

Q. — And you paid them the higher wage ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — And the women were carriers? 

A. — Almost always. 

Q , — As carriers they received 15 chhatdks according to the scale of 1898 ? 

-d. — ^They got 13 chhatdks in 1897. 

Q , — Was there any necessity to raise the scale from 13 to 15 in the light of your 
experience of both famines ? Was 13 chhatdks adequate in 1897 ? 

. A.— No. 

Q. — Do you think that if Clie intermediate system had been introduced in 1897 sufficiently 
early on that scale, with kitchens for the children, that wages would have been sufficient? 

A . — -They would have been fairly adeiuite, provided the system had been introduced in 
good time. 

Q. — If the system had been introduced in good time, in September say, would the scale 
which prevailed in 1897 of 14 chhatdks for men and 13 for women, with provision for children, 
have been adequate ? 

A. — Yes ; generally adequate. 

Q. — anything, it might be redundant? 

A. — We adopted a much lower wage basis than the ordinal ily prevailing price of grain. 
We kept our wage basis throughout at 14 seers. 

Q . — You had cut it down to the pre-Famine Commission rate ? 

A. — The men diggers got 5 pice and women 4, practically throughout the famine. 

Q , — Even less than the scale of 1897 ? 

A. — ^In some cases it was less. 

Q. — ^The conclusion was that the scale w.is redundant, and that in order to save the public 
purse you assumed a grain basis for conversion which was something between 12 and 14 seers, 
that is 15 per cent, below what was actually the ordinary rate ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q . — What was the average distance to which the people came to the works ? 

A. — Four to five miles. 

Q.—That would take from an hour to an hour and a half coming and going that distance ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^They didn^t live on the works ? 

A. — They did during the fair season. 

Q * — Was that hour and a half coming and going, 3 hours, taken out of the working hours ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q.— And they could still perform the task ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And then kept in good condition ? 

A.— Yes, the large majority in the fair season remained on the works. 

Q . — Had you complete control as regards administration ? 

A.^Yes. 

Q , — Not as regards professional details ? 

A. — If I found anything not correct, I referred the matter. 

Q, — Had you the power of altering the scale of prices? 

A. — ^I think I had under the circular. ^As a matter of fact we stuck to 14 seers through- 
out. The matter was settled in verbal discussiou with the Commissioner. 

Q , — ^Was there any friction in dealing with the Public Works Officers ? 

A. — None whatever. 

Q._Do you attribute that to the fact that in cases of dispute you had the ultimate word, 
subject to appeal ? 

A. — A good deal depends upon the officer. 

Q , — No doubt. Did you ever insist that such or such a policy should be carried out ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q , — ^Did you make use of non-official agency for giving relief in villages? 

A. — ^We used certain mdlguzdrs for the purpose of digging village tanks. 

Q, — Did ihey lake advances? 

A. — ^It was an advance, but not a loan. 

Q , — Government bore the whole cost ? 

A, — Yes. 

Qj — No part of the cost fell on the landholder ? 

A. — Not in this famine. ^ ^ ^ 

Q, — Xn the rains you said people went back to gratuitous relief, and that gratiutous relief 
was not abused. Did you find* that there were any complaints, on the part of the employers of 
labour, that your kitchens kept labourers from the fields ? 

A. — No, none. 
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Q. ’W'as the usual area of land sown widi Ichartf ? ^ 

The area has been slightly exceeded, with inferior crops. 

the change in the nature of less valuable seeds ? 

A.— Yes. 

— ^Po you think the change will bo permanent? 

A. — No. 

Q.— When the Jcharlf was ripening did you close your relief operations by whole villages 
at a time or did you eliminate individuals? 

A, ^We began by olmination of individuals and ended by closing of villages, 

Q. Did you make any takdvi loans? 

;^ot at the commencement of the famine. 

(2. Was that the deliberate intention ? 

A^ — yes, I think I should call it the deliberate intention. During the last famine the 
mdlguzdra did not come forward very readily to take these loons, the consequence \vas that a 
little pressure had to be used occasionally to got them to take the Joans, and the man who was 
most ready to yield to pressure was not always the best man to carry out the work with the 
loans, so I thought the loans were not successful. The distfict had sufferod severely and 
^ndlgxLzdra were hard hit. I thought it better not to press the loans on the mdlgif.zdra^ 

Q. — ^Did you suspend revenue largely? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q, — Were any precautions taken whereby the landlords had to pass it on ? 

A, — Yes, very strict precautions. 

Q , — What is tho revenue of your district? 

A . — Nine and a half lakhs. 

Q. — How muoh did you suspend ? 

A , — Seven lakhs. 

Q. — ^The question of remission will come up now ? 

A^ — Yes, it has been partly considered, though not fully, 

Q,— -What is tho incidence of revenue per acre ou cultivated laud ? 

A . — It is very difficult to give it, 

Q . — What is the arithmetical incidence per acre ? 

A . — I could not Bay. 

Q. — What IS the cultivated area? 

A , — ^Under a million acres. 

Aud your revenue is 9 lakhs ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — Therefore your incidence per aero will bo something under Re, 1, about Re 0-11-0 
A.^-Yes. ‘ ^ 

Q . — What proportion of that cultivated area is sown with food crops and what with non- 
food crops ? 

A , — could not answer the question. The greater portion is so,wa with food crops. 

Q. — ^What does wheat cover ? 

A , — Tho chief rahi harvest is wheat. 

Q . — Take an average year: what proportion does wheat cover? 

A.— It is mostly sown mixed. Wheat by itself covers only uuder 80,000 acres. 

Q. — What is your yield per acre ? 

A . — Eight maunds. 

Q.— That 8 maiinds will fetch Rs. 2-1-0 per maund? 

A . — About Rs. 2-8-0, 

Q. — That would bo Rs. 20 per aero ? 

A.-^Yes. 

— Is there a double crop ? 

A. — No, not to any great extent, 

chaff, &c., which will probably give you S 3 . 5 

A. — Not so much. 

Q. — V/ould it bo Rs. 3? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.— Then the gross produce of an acre will be Rs. 23? 

A. — Yes, of fairly good land. 

Q.— Average laud would be Rs. 20? 

A — ^Less. 

GoveaMlaVeste^JharontfifS^ 

^ speaking of course without the book. 


speaking of course withoufthe boob. 

i-Prob^bly.''*^ Government takes less than 6 per cent, of the gross produce? 
A.— Yes. 

attribute to the bad seasons, do you ? ^ 

very bad seasons of seven years. 



Q.— Doj^ou tliink afc the present time that the settlement is a little severe ? 

A. — Yes, ill some parts of the district. 

Q.— ^Woulcl you advocate a temporary or permanent reduction ? 

A. — A reduction for the remaiuiog jSve years of the settlement has been recommended. 

Q . — ^Do you think if the years are good and seasons good that the effect of that measure 
’svill be to rehabilitate the district? 

A . — ^Yos, I think so. 

2Tr. Nicholson^ — Had you any special relief for artizaus ? 

A. — No, none. 

Q. — Was there any difSeulty in the matter of supplying fodder for your cattle? 

A. — None. 

Q. — To what do you attribute that ? 

A, — I attribute that in part to the fact that Government forests are available, and that the 
rainfall, though not enough for grain, was sufficient as regards grass. 

Q. — ^There was no question of importation of fodder ? 

A. — No. ^ 

Q.— Was there any mortality of cattle ? 

A , — The cattle suffered, especially in June, from the prolonged hot weather and consequent 
scarcity of fodder and water just before the rains. 

Q. — Presumably they were the older cattle ? 

-4. — Yes, useless cattle.^ a 

Q. — Hid the reduction in the way of cattle have any effect upon the condition of the 
country ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Did you pay any special attention to the preparation of statistics regarding the 
mortality of cattle ? 

A. — No. 

Q , — ^There was no special need for it ? 

A.— No. 

Q.—Was there any large exportation from your district ? 

A.— Yes. ‘ 

Q._AYhereto? 

A. — To the Bombay Presideucy especially of wheat and gram. 

Q. — That was the surplus of the previous year and the dealers and people were suffi- 
ciently confident that they could spare a certain amount ? 

A. — Yes, and prices were very high ; gram was 9^ seers to the rupee and that induced a 
lively export about November 1899. 

Q. — ^Did that continue ? 

A. — ^It went on during the winter ; the food stocks were sufficient to enable this export to 
be made. 

Q . — It went on probably in a decreasing extent throughout the famine ? 

A. — Yes ; that is, of these two kinds of grain wheat and gram, 

Q. — ^Did you export fodder? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How was it arranged ? 

A.— Through the Forest Department. 

Q. — Are there any statistics available? / 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q. — Can you tell me what became of the stocks of fodder that remained on hand ? 

A. — At the end of the hot weather I had it distributed for a nominal sum to the culti- 
vators. A certain amount still remains on hand. 

Q. — ^You were ready to export more than was actually exported ? 

A, — Yes. j 

Q. — And what was the failure to export due to ? 

A. — To difficulty in pressing the bales. 

Q . — Was there any difficulty about railway transport ? 

A. — No, the railways companies took everything, but the presses worked badly. 

Q . — The railway carried away as much fodder as the presses turned out ? 

A. — Yes ; there was slight delay sometimes ; it lasted only a couple of days, 

Q. — Would you say the stock of grass would go into 12,000 or 15,000 tons? 

A. — I cannot not say. 

Q. — I believe there was a considerable amount of private charity in Jubbulpore ? 

A. — I should say not very much. 

Q, — Was there any organized private charity ? 

A. — No, the people had had too many bad years to organize private chazuty. 

Q , — Did mdlgusdrs employ on work, which was not actually productive, any number of 
labourers ? 

A. — Yes, they carried out works at my instigation for the benefit of the cultivators and 
people of their villages, which were more or less unproductive. 

Q. — Throughout the famine^period ? 

A. — I asked them not to begin till the worst time. 



Q.— Why was that ? . . , « 

il.— Because there was sufficJeut work at first going on in tho way of cutting the rah% 
crops and in one way or another. I wanted to reserve these works until the hot weather when 

distress was at its height. v i. • i. j -x o 

Q, That had.an appreciable efiect m the district; had it ? 


^.^Yes. 

Q . — yf as any part 
bbulpore ? 

A. — Yes. 


of the charitable relief funds placed at the disposal of 


the Committee 


— And how was it spent ? 

A . — Chiefly in the purchase of seed. 

Q , — Can you say how much ? 

A * — About Es, 1;30,000. 

ilfr. Bourdillon . — ^At first you seem to have had very little mortality above the mean : 
your figure was 4 for August 1900, in September it was over 4, and m October it went to 
nearly 5. Are these bad months in the district always ? 

A.— Yes. The mortality was especially high in the town of Jubbulpore. 

Q , — Was that on account of fever or cholera ? 

A. — chiefly attribute the sickness to the fact that in September we had continue! wet 
'weather for three weeks, and that affected the health of the people ; fevers were most prevalent. 
— W’as the mortality not confined to any particular class 2 
A. — No : the town population suffered more than the people in the district generally. 

Q. — ^Then, as regards the employment of labour when the village works were closed; is it 
a fact that there was very little field work this year ? 

A. — There was weeding. 

Q. — When did it begin ? 

A. — In August. 

Q. — Something had to be done from June to August ? 

A. — ^W e closed village works in the middle of June : large works we did not close till 


July. 

Q . — That sent some of the people on to kitchens ? 
A.— Yes. 


Q. — ^In July you had 35,000; in August 30;000. What was the reason of that drop in 
August iu kitchen relief ? 

A. — Probably because the people got a little weeding and other employment in the fields 
in August. 

Q. — And then you tightened up the relief ? 

A. — ^Not until the end of August. 

Q. — Then this was automatic ? 

A, — Yes, to some extent. 

Q. — ^W ere there any complaints against kitchens and gratuitous relief by mdlguzdra, that 
they could not get labourers for field works ? 

A. — No. ^ In our kitchens the number of grown-up people was extremely small and they 
were generally infirm and cripples. 

Q. — ^W as the district badly hit ? 

A. — In 1897 it was worse than in 1899. 

Q. — ^Did it bring about a tendency on the part of the people to go to kitchens ? 

A, — Not in this district. At no period had wa more than 5,000 adults in our kitchens, 

Q. — ^There was no difficulty, was there, in the management of arboriginal tribes ? 

A. — No special steps were necessary. 

Mr. Ficliolson. — Your difficulty was not in any way complicated by the question of im- 
migrants, was it ? 

A. — We had no trouble. There were not^.more than two or three lots— nothing at all. 



Answers by B. ROBERTSON, Esq., 1. C. S., C, I. E., Deputy Commissioner, 
Jubbulpore, to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


The answers to the questions under the head Introductory '' are already available to 
a great extent in the final Famine Report for the district. 

Q, 6. — The necessity of relief was chiefly assumed from the fact of the widespread 
failure of crops. 

Q. y.^The district passed through a severe famine in 1896-97. It had thereafter 
two fair harvests, although the rabi of 1898-99 was distinctly poor. But the people were 
not sufficiently recovered to stand against another failure of crops, and when the rice crop 
of 1899 was completely lost, and kodon and juar practically so, there could be no question 
as to the necessity of giving relief. 

Q. 8. — Village relief was given in a few specially bad tracts in October, after I had 
'personally visited the affected villages and seen for myself the condition of the people. 
Kitchens were also opened in the same month, also in the worst affected places. In 
November relief works under the Public Works Department were opened, strictly on the 
intermediate system. 

Q. 9.-— Programmes of relief works were generally ready by the time the necessity for 
opening works arose, 

Q. 10. — Large public works were adopted for the two southern tahsils of the 
district, and small village works for the Murwara tahsil. Lists of suitable works in the 
latter talisil were prepared when the necessity for giving relief became apparent. 

Q. 1 1.-— ^The general sequence of relief measures is indicated above. We had no 
poor-house in this district. Government forests were thrown open as soon as distress 
was foreseen, and the early carrying out of this measure proved very useful in the hilly 
portions of the district. 

Q, 12.— The Land Revenue staff was the agency employed for distributing village 
relief, and for generally observing the condition of the people. The number of Revenue 
Inspectors was doubled in the middle of October, and the arrangements for village relief 
were speedily completed by this agency. 

Q. 13.— Loans were not given out in the present famine. 

Q. 14. — Wells are not used for irrigation in this district. 

Q. IS* — Regular relief works under the Public Works Department were first under- 
taken in the tracts most affected. 

Q- 16. — ‘The intermediate system wJs introduced froni the commencement, no distinc- 
tion being made on account of previous occupation, and the ordinary classification of 
labourers prescribed by the Public Works Department Code being observed. 

Q. 17. — Payment was strictly in accordance with results. There was a rest-day 
allowance, and weakly gangs paid on the task-work system were formed. The Public 
Works Department Code working was thus introduced from the outset. 

I shall note only on a few questions under the head Large Public Works.*' 

Q. 23. >- Admission was at first free to all persons ready to submit to the labour test. 
There was no distance test, and residence on the works was not compulsory. Afterwards in 
February or March a system of admission by tickets was introduced, in the case of all 
persons belonging to^llages within a radius of 4 miles from a work. The system worked 
generally satisfactorily and no dificulty was experienced in carrying it out. 

Q. 31. —The Code ta^k system was not resorted to. Payment by results was main- 
tained throughout. 

Q. 32. — In my opinion, if started in time, relief can be adequately afforded in cases of. 
severe famine by works conducted throughout on a system of payments by results. 
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O, 34, In my opinion the scale of wages latterly adopted was adequate without being 

unduly liberal. Care was taken in fixing the grain rate to guard against over-payment. 
Almost throughout, the grain rate was fixed at 14 seers, which gave a wage of 5 pice 
to a 4 pice to a carrier, and 2 pice to a working child. This kept the workers in 

good condition. Savings were possible, I think, when family earnings were clubbed 
together, but to a limited extent. We found no difficulty as a rule in getting back copper 
com from Banias on or near the works. In some places rupees could be exchanged for 
copper at a premium. 

The reason for my saying that the wage paid was sufficient is the good physical con- 
dition of the workers, which was maintained throughout, I do not think the wage we gave 
can possibly be called over-liberal. It attracted people to the works in the slack season, 
before the introduction of the ticket system, who were not really in need of relief. But 
when there is nothing to do, people of the lower classes can always be found ready to come 
on works, although not in need of relief, in order to earn a wage, which might be insufficient 
for the support of the really famine-stricken. From the fact that such people came 
on the works, it cannot be said that the wage was unnecessarily high. 

Q. 35.-— A rest-day wage was given, and I think this method is unobjectionable. 

Q, 38.— Payment was made daily, 

Q. 40. — And to the head of the gang. Under the system in force, whereby gangs were 
made up, as far as possible, of individuals from the same village, this system of payment was 
suitable. 


Q. 52.— The whole of one tahsil was relieved by small village works. Latterly a few 
small works were also opened in remote places in the other two tahsils. 

Q, 53.— Chiefly tank or bund works, and a few petty road works. 

Q. 54.— The works were conducted mainly by direct management under the supervision 
cf the Civil agency. Only a few works were carried out through malguzars. 

Q- 55 -^The malguzars managed the works almost identically on the lines laid down for 
direct management, which have been described in the District Famine Report, and their 
\vorks were supervised by the Charge Officers similarly to directly managed works. 

Q. 56.* — The system of payment by results was adopted throughout. At first the ^ 
workers were paid i pice below the Public Works Department scale. But when selection 
of applicants for relief had been got into thorough order, the deduction of i pice was dropped, 
as care was being taken that only persons really in need of relief were admitted to the 
works. 

Q. 57* — Admission was by ticket, and the plan worked in my opinion successfully. 

Q. SS* — As already explained, the two kinds of works were kept distinct and neither 
drew labourers from the other. c 

Q; opinion that with good supervision and with selection of applicants for • 

relief, it is desirable to extend village works. I have given grounds for this opinion in the 
District Report, vis.j simplicity of management and economy and efficiency in the granting 
of relief. 

Q. 69. At first village gratuitous relief was employed, but as kitchens were gradually 
opened, the latter form of relief predominated. I favour kitchens as they are cheap, and one 
can be fairly certain that the people get actually fed. 

Q. 73 ’ There was a fixed ration scale. One meal a day was given, which had to be 
eaten on the premises. 

Q. 77. Admission to kitchens was subject only to certain conditions as to relieving 
able-bodied adults and children of people who were well-to-do. ^ 


Q. 78.— -Brahmin cooks were employed more or less. General reluctance to take cooked 
food was manifested by grown-up people. This was not confined to any particular classes, 
almost all were equally averse to feeding at a kitchen. The reluctance disappeared towards 
the close of the famine in one or two tracts^ but remained in most parts of the district, ^ 
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Q. 87. — The number of persons in receipt of relief in this district did not exceed 15 
per cent, of the population affected. 

Q. 88. — And 1 do not consider that relief was for any length of time either excessive 
or defective. Any tendency towards the former alternative was checked by the introduc- 
tion of the ticket system for admission to works. And the reluctance of adults to take 
cooked food at kitchens prevented the latter form of relief being abused. That relief was 
not defective was shown by the generally good physical condition of the people, and by the 
moderate death-rate which prevailed. 


The 
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B. ROBERTSON, 
Depn ty Com 7 n tssioner, 

Jubbiilpore* 




Mb. a. S. WOMACK, LC.S., DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OP HOSHANGABAD. 

The President.— How long have you been the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad ? 

A. — Since May 1898. 

Q. — ^You had no experience of the previous famine of 1897 ? 

A. — None at all. 

Q. — ^Did you begin your famine policy before November ? 

A. — ^Tbe organization began in September, that is to say the district was divided into 
circles and charges and relief was actually started in that month. * 

Q. — ^Did your district suffer severely in 1897 ? 

A. — I believe it did. 

Q. — In 1896 were the crops good or average ? 

A. — ^They were below average ; they were poor; both crops were poor. 

Q. — What was the state of the rabl crop of 1899 ? 

A. — It was poor to bad. 

Q. — Did you begin your relief operations with charitable relief or with works ? 

A. — There was a short period of kitchen relief ; we had charitable relief about three 
weeks before the works were started. 

Q. — Did you set on foot any test-works ? 

A. — None. 

Q. — ^You commenced with regular public works ? 

A. — Yes, in the last week of October. 

Q , — In your works had you any other system except the intermediate system ? 

A. — ^Never. 

Q. — ^Do you think that in the Hoshangabad district the percentage of wages earned by 
the labourers was 81 to 90 per cent, of the full wage ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you think that the people seemed to be in good condition always ? 

A. — ^The local people were in good condition. 

Q. — If they were in good condition and if they earned only 81 to 90 per cent, of the 
full wage, am I justified in drawing the inference that the full wage was redundant and more 
than it should have been ? 

A. — I think that it would be very easy to press the inference too far. At the same 
time I may be allowed to say that I have some doubt about the accuracy of the figures which 
go to show that the wages earned were only 81 to 90 per cent, of the full wage. 

Q.— Do you think that the wages erred more on the side of leniency than on the side 
■of strictness ? 

A.— It would be correct to say that the wages erred more on the side of leniency than 
on the side of strictness.” 

Q . — Can you explain the fact that the number of your dependants was considerably more 
in proportion to the number of workers than in Jubbulpore ? 

A.~Wo did not resort so largely to village relief in the first few months of the famine. 

Q . — You trusted to the dependants going to works ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — Did you find any reason to alter your policy on that point ? 

A. — ^Yc^, about March. 

Q. — ^You teem to prefer the system of village dole to kitchens ? 

A.— -It was only at the beginning that we force! the dependants to go back to the 
kitchens. 

Q*— Why ? ^ 

A. — Mainly because of the immigrants. 

Q.— If you had not been troubled by immigrants, you would have preferred grain dole 
to Idtchens ? 

A. — ^I should still have extended the kitchens, for 'as the distress became more severe, 
it was necessary to have kitchens for the children of the district apart from the question 
of immigrants. 

Q. — Had you any reason to believe that the mothers to whom you gave the dole did not 
sufficiently feed their children ? 

A. — There was that danger. ^ 

Q. — ^You had two systems in operation ; they were neutralized to some extent by the 
immigration qi^estion ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Which did you find easier to work, doles or kitchens as far as your administration 
went? , 

A 4 — I find that it is much easier to work the kitchens when people become accustomed 
to them, 

Q. — ^Did you find any inglination to defraud Government on that part of the people living 
on the dole system ? 

A. — Only a few insignificant cases. 

Ij 



Q* — In such matters your experience was that the village panchayet did not intercept the 

dole? 

A. — ^Tes. 

Q. — la your systems of work did you have control over the regulation of the wage 
basis. Did you fix the prices upon the basis of which wages were calculated ? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q , — ^Had you occasion to alter the scale often ? 

A , — ^Not very often. 

Q. — How did people get their grain ? Was grain provided for them on the works or 
were they allowed to make their own arrangements in the villages ? 

^Thero were ordinary grain shops on the works. 

Q , — Did you find that the prices in the grain shops on the works were the same ns in tho 
villages ? 

A . — They were practically the same. 

Q . — Did you regulate the prices ? 

A, — 1 made no attempt to interfere in that way. 

Q, — you exercise control over the quality of grain offered for sale on your works ? 
A , — ^Ifc was examined periodically by officers in charge as well as by myself when I 
went round. 

Q. — ^Had you any instances in which bad' grain was offered for sale? 

— None that I recollect. 

Q. — Did you allow anybody who asked for work to come on to the relief works ? 

A, — ^Yes, everywhere except in the camp near Hoshangabad, which was recruited by 
drafts from the neighbouring tracts, who were admitted on the ticket system. The only use of 
the ticket system was to exclude immigrants from Bhopal. 

Q. — ^You had no ticket system with the object of excluding British subjects ? 

No. 

Q. — You did not try to exclude people from the villages adjacent to the works? 

No. 

Q. — ^You considered the condition of the people was so bad that no exclusion should be 
practised, or was it because you considered it was not necessary ? 

A . — I considered that the condition of the people prohibited exclusion. 

Q. — ^Do you think there were people on works who ought not to be there ? 

A . — Not a large percentage. 

Q.— Had you any poor houses ? 

No. 

Q.— Did you sec anything to lead you to believe that poorhouaes would have beeu 
useful ? 

A . — poorhouse at Harda would have been, I think, a better institution than a 
kitchen for a short time, looking at the numbers of immigrants, but the period was so short 
that I did not think it necessary to establish it. 

Q , — Did you give any takdvi advances ? 

A , — None during the famine. 

Q. — ^Do you think that well irrigation should be stimulated by takdvi grants? 

A . — I do not see any reason why irrigation should not be widely extended if people 
could be induced to sink wells ? 

Q . — Is the water level far below the surface ? 

A. — In ordinary years it is about 20 feet. 

Q. — Is there no irrigation with water only twenty feet below the surface ? 

A * — Very little indeed : people are so accustomed to rely on the peculiar properties of the 
black cotton soil that they do not think it worth their while to dig wells. Irrigation is again 
unpopular because there is an idea that irrigation without manure impoverishes the soil. 

<2. — Did you suspend revenue largely ? ^ 

A. — About 4 Jakhs out of . 

Q . — What is the staple crop of your district ? 

A. — ^Wheat. 

Q . — What proportion of the cultivated area does wheat cover? 

A. — At the present time much less than but in normal years, I should say,. 

Q. — ^What other crops are produced ? 

A. — Gram is very largely sown too. 

Q. — Is there a practice of double crops prevailing? 

A. — Very slightly^ 

Q. — What would be the outturn of the average yield of land in your district ? 

A.* — Six hundred and twenty fi>s. is generally expected. 

Q. — ^VHiat would be the value of that at harvest price ? 

A. — Very nearly Ks. 20. ' 

Q. — Is there any system along the railway of depots established^^ grain merchants for 
buying grain at all times of the year? Have the firms of Ralli Brothers and other merchants 
established their depdts at particular railway stations for the purchase of grain all the year 
• round ? • c 

A. — Ralli Brothers have not drawn from my district to a very great extent in recent 

years. 



Q.— Can you assign any reason for that ? Had it anything to do with the seasons ? 

A . — I think so. The district had nothing to export. 

Q.— In ordinary years tho average yield of land is Es, 20. I suppose something might 
be added for straw ? 

A , — ^You might add Es. 3. 

Q. — ^Then can we take Es. 23 as the value. How what is the incidence of your revenue 
per acre ? 

A * — Very nearly Ee. 1. 

Q. — What rent does the Tudlguzdr take on an average ? 

A , — Eupees 2 to Es. 2-4:’0. 

Q. — Then the Government revenue would be 5 per-cent, of the gross produce? 

A. — Yes. 

Q, — ^Is your district at present in a depressed condition ? 

^._Yes. 

Q. — Owing to transitory (e. g, bad seasons) or permanent causes? 

A . — Rad seasons no doubt are the main cause. 

Q. — ^Taking an average fair year, do you think the revenue is too high ? 

A , — Given a succession of fair average years, the revenue is not too high. 

Q . — ^Did you use non-official agency in your relief operations to any extent ? 

A , — ^Village works were conducted through the agency of the mdlguzdrs but they were 
not given entire and sole responsibility in conducting them. 

Q. — ^Had you a programme of village works to fall back upon in substitution for large 
works ? 

Yes. 

Q, — ^Was it used ? 

A . — ^To a very great extent. 

Q , — Was it used constantly or at particular times of the year ? 

A , — resorted to it at the end of March in the Harda tahsil in order to relieve pressure 
on the Public Works Department. 

Q. — ^Do you think more could be done in that way ? 

A , — I think so. 

Q. — Are these village works of great utility ? 

A. — A great deal can be done in the way of village works in the Hoshangabad district. 

Q. — ^You mean village tanks and wells ? 

A. — ^There is also a very large area of the district growing leans grass which can be 
eradicated by the construction of embankments. 

Q, — Do you think that the mdlguzdrs of your district have got no capital to enable them 
to eradicate the grass ? 

A. — I think 30. 

Q. — ^What would you think of a system of organization amongst the villagers themselves 
to enable them to get money on easier terms, e,g. a system of Agricultural Banks ? Do you 
think there is a spirit of combination existing in your district which can be fostered ? 

A. — should like au attempt to be made. I think it might lead to useful results. 

Q — j)q think it would receive support or opposition fiom the mdlguzdrs'^ 

A. — I think it would receive their support. 

Q,— At all events you think it is worth while malring an attempt ? 

A.— I should like to see an attempt made. 

Q. — Do you think it would be necessary in starting such a scheme for Government 
to make advances on any largo scale ? 

A.— I think perhaps it woul I ; at all events in the beginning. 

Mr, Nicholson,— W eve there in your district any special forms of relief for artisans or 
weavers ? ^ 

A. — No. 

Q. — Was the rainfall sufficient to secure a large amount of fodder or grass ? 

A, — Yes. There was no scarcity of fodder or of grass. 

Q , — Was your district an exporting district ? 

A, — We exiJoided considerably to Bombay. 

Q. — Fodder or grass ? 

A. — Both were exported considerably. 

Q. — Did people dispose of their private stocks of fodder at high prices and despatch 
them to districts outside their own ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — Can yoi^ give me any idea of the quantity which was so despatched ? 

A. — I am afraid I have no figures. 

Q , — Did you observe at the railway stations large stocks of fodder which they were 
unable to despatch with suiSmeut speed ? 

A. — I think there was no cause for complaint on that score except perhaps in the 
matter of forest grass. There was some complaint about Government forest grass. The 
forest officers made several complaints about the scarcity of waggons. 

Q , — Had freight anything to do with it? ^ 

A. — think that the question of freight did not enter at all in the despatch of fodder, it 
was to be paid for by the Bombay Government, 


^ > 
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Q. — ^The rail^yay did not provide waggons for carrying away the fodder? 

Q, — Were representations made to them on that score ? 

— The matter was entirely in the bauds of the Forest Officers. 

Q , — At the beginning of the rains were there stacks in large quantities available for 

transport ? t /. m 

A. — I think that all the fodder was disposed of : but there were stacks of grass avail- 
able. 

Q. — To any large amount ? 

A. — Yes, to a very considerable amount. 

Q. — Has it been since disposed of? 

— A good deal is lying still in the dep6ts. 

Q . — It was given to the people? 

A. — It was offered. 

Q. — Offered at a price? 

A , — First of all at a price ; and then it was offered free. 

Q, — Can you toll me whether grass cutting was used as a relief operation ? 

A , — It was. 

Q. — When did you begin it ? 

A. — From the very beginning. 

Q. — How long did that relief last? 

A . — Right up to the end of February. 

Q. — Wbat amount was spent on it? 

A » — ^I am afraid I cannot give you the figures. 

Q , — Was it a very important item of relief operations? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q.— What did It cost to put a ton of grass on the railway ? 

A , — Famine operations did not cover puttiug grass on the railway. It included tho 
cutting of grass and storing it in depots at some distance from the railway statfon. The coat 
of that operation would, roughly speaking, be about Rs. 7 per ton. 

Q, — Were you an import or export district in the matter of grain? 

A . — For a very short period wo exported a little wheat from Hard a. 

Q . — uDid the e:xi)ort3 appreciaWy raise prices in the district? 

A, — ^Prices went up with a bound. 

Q. — Did you import a large quantity of grain ? 

A. — A very large quantity. 

Q. — Had that any effect on the prices inateriully ? 

A. — It steadied them. 

Q. — Can you toll mo how much was imported ia your district or what 
the population could have been mainlaiuod on imported grain? 

A. — I am afraid I have no figures available. 

Q . — From what State did the immigrants chiefly come ? 

A. — Immigrants camo from Marwar even before famine was declared, 
in good condition. Many who wore not in good condition came in from Indore. They camo 
about Mai*ch — early in March, in largo numbers. 

Q. — Did they continue to arrive throughout the famine ? 

A. — Certainly, right up to tho end of tho cold weather. 

Q. — Did they wander about or did they go to work? 

A. — The bulk of tho people went to work. There was work within six miles of tho 
borders. 

Q . — Were they in a sufficiently good condition to go on tho work ? 

A. — They were in a condition to work, but not in good condition. They wore not 
always in a condition to go direct to the worlcs without going through tho poorhouse or kitchen ; 
some of them were in the most destitute condition. 

Q. — I find from your answers that thoro were something like 7,000 immigrants on 
works ? 

A.. — I think there were certainly more than 7,000 immigrants. 

Q. — Why do you suppose there were more than 7,000 immigrants, more than were 
actually recorded ? 

A. — Because many persons concealed the fact that they came from Indoro. 

Q. — What was tho reason ? 

A. — ^They were liable to be sent back; and as a matter of fact we did send some back ; 
we seat back batohes to Indore, c 

Q. — How many were thus transported or deported ? 

A.. — I remember on one occasion alone we sent over 2,000 people. 

Q > — They were collected from works in your district generfuN ? i 

A. — ^Yes. ^ 

Q* — ^Had the police any orders to collect such persons and send them to Indore ? 

— They had orders to bring in all persons who were wandering. 

Q* — ^Irrespective of their being immigrants ? Or only immigrants ? 

, — They were specially cautioned in the Harda tahstl to be on the look-out for 

immigrants from Indore. 


proportion of 


but they wero 



Q . — They did as a matter of fact bring them ? 

A. — ^Yes* 

Q.— Were these wandering' gangs in an emaciated condition? 

il.-~-They were not in gangs ; but wandering individually ; generally speaking they were 
in a destitute condition. 

Q » — ^Did these immigrants have any effect on the mortality returns ? ' 

A. — ^Yes^ certainly, 

Q , — Have you got any statistics ? 

A . — remember in one month, either February or Match, when the proportion of immi- 
grants to local people on works was one in five, the mortality among the immigrants was 
about 50 per cent, of the total mortality. ^ 

Q» — Do you think that the greater mortality was due to the large immigration of persons 
in an emaciated condition from other parts ? 

A . — do not think that the number of immigrants was sufficiently large to materially 
affect the percentage. 

The President . — ^If you had established poorbouses besides kitchens, would not these 
immigrants have been kept under control ? 

A . — Practically speaking the Harda kitchen had become a poorhouse because I did not 
allow people to leave the kitchen until they were fit for work, 

Q. — Was there accommodation provided? 

A. — Yes, hutting accommodation : a medical officer was put in charge, 

Q . — ^W ere there sanitary appliances ? 

Yes. 

Q. — How many institutions were turned into poorbouses? 

A. — Two, 

Q . — Were these two kitchens able to take a material percentage of the immigrants and 
keep them under control and observation ? 

A , — think they met the situation completely, 

Q, — Can you tell me how many immigrants went into poorbouses ? The maximum at 
any one time ? 

A . — I think the figures went up to 600 at Harda at one time, 

Q . — ^Were any representations made on the subject? 

A. — ^Yes, from time to time. 

Q, — ^To whom ? 

A . — ^To their States. 

Q. — ^From what time was there sensible relief on that head in your district ? 

A . — We despatched a batch of 2,000 in the middle of April, but many of them came 
back. Theu representations were again made to the authorities and the Political Agent 
personally made arrangements for their relief in Indore. 

Q. — So the fact that on the 2ad of August there were only 2,217 on works was the result 
of their getting relief in the Native States ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Then there was an appreciable i)ortion on gratuitous relief ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q . — Were they all deported? 

A . — Most of them were deported. ^ . 

jS/r. Bourdillon.—H^ oiiv mortality figures went on steadily up to the end of June, but in 
July there was a sudden rise. Had you any epidemic or is there any special reason for that rise ? 
A, — There was an epidemic of cholera ; I think it commenced in July in a severe form. 

Q . — You had closed your works in October ? 

A. — ^By July two of my works were closed. 

Q . — What was the mortality in October ^ind November ? 

A. — ^In October it was exactly the same as in September ; I do not recollect what the 
figure was in November. 

Q . — You always have a rise in the autumn? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Apart from epidemics the climatic condition affects mortality ? 

A.— Yes. . . -r ^ 

Q . — Your kitchens and poorbouses show a very sudden rise in July and a very sudden 
fall in August. What was the reason of this ? 

A. — The sudden rise was due to the change of policy. 

Q . — Do you mean the introduction of dependants from time to time ? 

A.— Yes. ♦ 

Q . — And what about the sudden fall in August ? 

A. — The fall began spontaneously. 

Q,— Did you have complaints that the mdlgvjzdvs were unable to find workers . 

A. — Very few. . , i . , 

Q.— Did you make able-bodied persons, who were fed in the kitchens, work . 

A.— Yes. 

Q » — 'Were you prepared for the sudden rise in the numbers resorting to^ the kitchens ? 
A.— I CUD not say that I was altogether surprised to have this sudden rise, 

2j 




— Were there any people of the respectable classes among those who came for kitchea 

relief? 

— -I think there ^yere very few except the labouring classes. 

Q , — Was there in your district a panic while the rains held off? 

A » — There was certainly a feeling of great distress in the minds of the people* 

Q . — That had some influence in making them resort to the kitchen relief? 

A. — No doubt. 



Answers by A. S. WOMACK, Esq., I, C. S., Offg. Deputy Commissioner, Hosbangabad, 
to questions drawn up by tbe Eamine Commission, 


Q. I* — ^The district had deteriorated iuavery marked manner since the introduction 
of the current settlement, and the agricultural classes were much impoverished. The district 
had made a verj^ poor recovery from the famine of 1896-97, The kharif of 1897 a good 
one, but the rabi of 1897-98, and both harvests of 1898-99, were poor or bad. 

Q. 2.— -The kharif sowings were above the average of the years preceding the settle- 
ment. ^ But the substitution of kharif for rabi crops is one of the signs of deterioration in 
this district. The area under kharif in 1899 was 340,000 acres in round figures. The 
average area in 1893-94, 1894-95 and 1895-96 was about 290,000 acres. 

Q. 3. — [a) 48*26 inches. 

{b) 2 1 *98 inches = 45 per cent. 
i6th September 1899. 

[d) The rainfall was scanty and intermittent, with long breaks of bright weather with 
intense heat. 

Q. 4. — Exact figures are not immediately available, but as near as I can calculate 
the percentage wds about 41. 

Ql 5. — Field labourers are 6 per cent, of the total population ; general labourers 21 
per cent, I cannot give the percentage of petty cultivators, but I estimate it at about 5 
per cent, 

Q. 6. — Relief to able-bodied persons was given in the form of kitchen relief pending 
the opening of works. The acceptance of cooked food was the test of the necessity of relief. 

Q. 7. — The following facts led me to think that the machinery of relief should be set 
in motion 

(i) The absence of all demand for agricultural labour ; 

(ii) Physical deterioration, and in some cases actual emaciation, especially among 

children ; 

(iii) A rapid rise in the prices of food-grains to famine pitch ; 

(iv) A tendency among the lower classes to wander and congregate in the larger 

towns and villages. 

Q. 8,— Kitchens were first started: but public works were opened in October, and 
kitchen relief was then restricted to the infirm. 

Q. 10. — Large public works were to be the backbone of the relief system. A pro- 
gramme of village works was prepared at an early stage, about December 1899. 

/ 

Q. n. — ^The first step taken w’as to throw open the Government forests. Village 
^ kitchens were opened in September 1899 and public works kitchens in October. Private 
* charity was not organized until January lopo. Poor-houses were not established ; nor were 
test works opened as ordinarily understood. 

Q. 12. — ^The district was divided into famine charges and circles in September 1899. 

Q. 13. — Small loans, for the improvement of the water-supply in villages, were 
advanced, but not at an early stage. No loans were issued at the outset. 

Q, rg. — An effort was made to open some village works in the Harda tahsil before the 
public works : but only two or three were thus opened. It is, therefore, correct to say 
generally that public works were first opened. 

Q. 20 . — K months clear notice had to be given before the first public works were 
opened. Otherwise^tlj^ were opened without delay. 

jQ, 21. — ^There was severe pressure on the public works in the Harda tahsil in March 
1900. It was relieved by drafts to village works. 

Q. 23. — Admission ^vas free, except in the case of the Nerbudda bridge work, which 
was recruited by ticket and by drafts from the Pathrota work. No distance test was 
enforced. Residence on the works was not compulsory except at the Nerbudda bridge 
work. 
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Q, 31.— Payment was made according to work done, there being no minimum wage. 

Q. 32. — My experience leads me to the conclusion that if distress is taken in time, 
relief can be adequately afforded by works conducted throughout on a system of payment 
hy results. 

Q. 38. — Payments were made daily. 

Q, 42,— Payments were made by results, on the intermediate " system, but to the 
mates of gangs for gangs as a whole. Nominal rolls of workers were, therefore, not 
necessary. Non-working dependants were fed at the work kitchens. 

Q, 46.— -The prices scale for the calculation of wages was fixed from time to time by the 
Deputy Commissioner and was based on a mixture of gram and tcora. Small variations in 
prices were neglected. 

Q. 51. — Drafts were made from public works to village works in the Harda tahsil to 
relieve the pressure on the former. The drafts were made succssfully. It is believed that 
none of the persons thus drafted returned to the public works. 

Q. 52. — The village \vorks were not generally speaking the backbone of the relief system. 
But in some parts of the district-—^:, the Babai and Bankhcri Revenue Circles — they 
practically took the place of a public work which would otherwise have been necessary, and 
in Harda they were invaluable, as the public works programme was in some danger of being 
exhausted— or would have been, but for the railway work — and they facilitated the process 
of getting the people'back to their homes before the rains. 

Q» 53* — "The work consisted chiefly of {a) the repair of existing tanks, (5) the construc- 
tion of the field embankments. 

Q. 54.— They were conducted under the supervision of the Civil authorities with the 
assistance of an Overseer of the Public Works Department through malguzars. 

Q‘ 55- — work of each gang was marked out and measured up daily; and payments 
were made daily by the malguzar. The malguzar was given an advance to enable him to 
make payments for a week or more. 

Q, 56. — The intermediate system was in force. The scale of wages was as follows:— 


Grain equivalent in 
chattaks. 

Adults (over 14). 

Working 

children 

(8—14). 

Men. 

Women. 

! 

Rest-day, 

16 

i 4 

J 2 1 

8 



Pice, c 

Pice. 

Pice. 

Pice. 


CO 

8 

7 

6 

4 


S/z 

8 

7 

6 

4 


9 

7 

6 

S 

4 


9 'A 

7 

6 

5 

3 


19 

6 

6 

5 

3 



6 

S 

S 

3 

Price of grain in seers per. 

I ^ I 

5 




rupee (fixed by Deputy 



5 

4 

3 

Commissioner.) 

' iiA 

6 

5 

4 

3 


1 

5 

5 


3 



5 

4 

1 

4 

0 


*3 

S 

4 

4 

2 



s 

4 

4 

2 


14 

4 

4 

3 

2 
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Admission was restricted to labourers and petty cultivators, 
the rest-day's wage was disallowed. 


Where distress was slight 


Q. 58.— Large public and small village works were not in e.xistence close to one another 
SO as to cfash. 


Q. 59.— My experience leads me to the conclusion that village works are of the greatest 
possible value as supplementary to large public works, and that under proper supervision 
they can be made the backbone of the relief system. The strongest objection— that they 
are too popular— can be met by a system of selection. On the other hand the malguzars take 
an interest in the due performance of the work. The cost of tools and establishment is 
reduced to a minimum. The risk of epidemic disease is comparatively small, and the conse* 
quences are less serious. And the people are kept in their homes ready to return to their 
ordinary occupation at the first opportunity. 


Q. 60.— The aboriginal tribes of this district are the Gonds, Korkus and Mowasis, 
Kitchens were opened for these also, but were not resorted to. They took kindly to the 
grass-cutting and road works provided for them in the forests, which were entirely successful 
in preventing mortality from starvation. I am satisfied that the people would not have 
resorted to the large public works if work had not been found for them near their 
homes. 


Q. 61.— The works were under the control of the officers of the Forest Department. 

Q. 68. — Dependants on large public works were given cooked food; those on village 
works, if relieved at all, were relieved in the same way. 


Q. 69. — At first — that] is, as soon as works were provided for the able-bodied and 
kitchens were restricted to the infirm — I favoured the cash dole system of village relief 
in preference to kitchens on the ground of economy. But in March and April, I was 
obliged to extend the kitchen system owing to the increasing severity of distress and the 
large influx of destitute immigrants from indore. Later there was a further extension of 
kitchen relief in accordance with the orders of the Chief Commissioner in connection 
with the monsoon programme. # 

Q. 74, — There were — * 

76 kitchens open on the 5th May 1900. 

95 }) )} jf 

228 „ „ 4th August igoo. 

A kitchen was expected to serve a radius of about three miles in the hot weather and 
about 2 miles in the rains. 

Q. 75.— People were compelled to feed on the premises. 

Q. 76. — There was no limit. 

Q* 77 ' — Originally there was no restriction. When works were opened kitchens were 
restricted to the destitute infirm until the monsoon, when they were again made free. 

Q. 78. — Brahman cooks were employed for all castes except aboriginals, who were 
allowed their own cooks. The greatest reluctance to accept cooked food was shown by 
Kurmis, Kirs and the aboriginals. The reluctance was overcome by degrees, but in some 
cases continued until the rains were well established. 

Q. 82. — No remission of land revenue was made during the year. Out of a total 
demand of Rs. 7,67^1^, Rs, 4,38,832 have been suspended. 

Q, 83. — The suspensions were based on crop outturns and areas as compared with the 
settlement figures, and notion the general capacity of individual malguzars. 

Q. 85.— No suspensions or remissions were made in the case of the Chhater and Bariam 
Jagirs. The distribution of rental suspensions was left to the malguzars. 
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Q, 87.—The number of persons on relief towards the end of the hot weather was as 
follows : — ^ 


I9lh May 

... 


77,777 

26ih „ 

... 


... 79.690 

2 Dd June 

... 

... 

... 79.067 

9lh „ 



... 7S.043 

i6th „ 

... 

... 

73.869 


The number exceeded 15 per cent, of the total population of the district on the igth 
and 26th May and 3nd June. The excess however was not large and is more than covered 
by the large number of famine immigrants from Indore, Bhopal and other places. 

Subsequently there was a large increase in consequence of the monsoon programme of 
the Administration. The figures are — 


23rd June 

... 

... 

81,779 

7th July 

... 

... 

99.334 

r4th „ 

... 

... 

103,563 

2ISt „ 

>11 

... 

... n3i2is 

28th „ 

... 

... 

... 117,794 


Q. 100. — ^The immigration from Native States was a constant source of anxiety. The 
following censuses were taken of immigrants at public works : — 





' 2nd Decem- 
ber 1899. 

1 

zith March 
1900. 

26th April 
1900. 

2nd August 
1900. 

Maruaris 

... 

««« 


a.4'8 

2,982 

740 

Beraris 

••• 

• «•« 

1,347 

7^5 

154 

27 

Bhopalis 


a 

29 

aSg 

^08 

264 

Indoris 


... 

... 

h777 

2,794 

870 

Others, chiefly from Nimar 


586 

1,121 

754 

34*5 



Total 

3.283 

* 7,320 

7,092 

2,247 


The real figures are higher than this, for many immigrants, especially Indoris, endea- 
voured to pass themselves off as residents of the district. The number of immigrants on 
famine relief of all kinds in March and April igoo cannot have been less than 10,000, about 
one-fifth of the total number relieved. 

Q. 101.— Many of these immigrants were in a state of extreme destitution. The 
mortality among them was much heavier than amfing the local people and tended to swell 
the death-rate of the district. 

Q, 102. — Those orphans who could be made over to friends or caste-people were so 
disposed of. Others have been made over to the local missions. 

Q, 106.— Rabi has been displaced to a very serious extent by kharif. 

Hoshangabad : ^ ^ A. S. WOMACK; 

The ^th January igoi.J Deputy Commissioner, 

Hoshangabad^ 

o 


c. 
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Mr. B. P. standee, C.I.E., I.C.S., DEPUTY COMIVnSSIONER OP BETEL. 


TAc President* — When, did you take charge of your district? 

A, — As Deputy Commissioner^ ia April 1899. 

Q . — ^Have you any idea of the previous famine of 1897 ? 

A, — J. ^va3 Settlement Officer throughout the last famine. 

Q — Can you give us your general opinion as to which famine was greater — that of 1897 
or 1899 ? 

A. — ^In 1897 there was very little famine compared with what there was in 1899. The 
natives call the famine of 1897 a famine of one crop and the famine of 1899 a famine of two crops. 
Q , — In the 1897 famine which crop failed ? 

A.~The kliarif of 1896. 

Q. — The rahi of 1897 was fairly good? 

A. — ^Yes, but it was rather a short area- 
Q. — What was the Jcharif of 1897 like ? 

‘ A . — Judri was the only crop that really gave any yield. 

Q. — -Was the Icharif of 1896 an 8-anna crop? 

A.— Certainly not more than 5 or 6 annas. 

Q. — ^What was the rabi of 1899 like ? 

A. — About an average crop. 

Q , — ^Whafc was the Icharif of 1898 like ? 

A. — I think it was a 10-anna crop. 

Q . — And what was the rabi of 1899 like? 

A.— Moderate — about 11 or 12 annas. 

Q , — The famine of 1897 was a failure of one of the crops ? 

A. — ^Yes, the Jcharif of 1896 was a complete failure ? 

Q. — Your district was severely distressed ? 

A. — Not until the rains. 

Q. — ^There was distress because the Icharif of 1896 was a 5-anna crop ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^What was the Jcharif of 1897 like ? 

A. — About 10 annas. 

Q , — ^iVhafc was the rabi of 1898 like ? 

A. — That was a little below the average — about 10 or 11 annas. 

Q. — The Icharif of 1899 was a failure ? 

A. — Yes, almost a complete failure. The only crops that gave any yield were the early 

crops. 

Q. — How was the rabi of 1900 ? 

A. — Not a bad crop ; but the yield was very short. 

Q. — ^What were the harvests like before the famine of 1897 ? 

A. — They were fairly good up to the years 1895 and 1896, ^ , 

Q.— If you had a 10-auna Icharif in 1897 and an average rabi in 1898 and a 10-anna 
Jcharif in 1898 and an 11-anna rabi in 1899 — ^bow can you say that there were signs of disaster ? 

A. — Our area sown was very short. We have not yet quite recovered our Jcharif area 
and the rabi area is still more backward. 

Q, — If advances had been made to the people could the cultivated area in the Jcharif and 
rabi have been recovered ? 

— I do not think so ; perhaps if advances had been made irrespective of the probability 
of repayment, the areas might have been recovered. 

Q, — When did you become apprebensiv^of the famine of 1900? 

. A. — In August 1899, the first fortnight of the month. 

Q. — Were your fears aroused by the orders of Government? 

A. — No — before that. 

Q , — ^Tben you commenced at once to start your circle organization ? 

A. — ^I did not commence till the second half of August. I think it was in the first week 
of August that we were very apprehensive of famine. 

Q , — ou commenced your relief in September ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What measure of relief did you take in the first instance ? Did you have any test- 
works ? 

A. — I bad Jthree test-works. 

Q. — Were the test- works managed by the Public Works Department or by Civil Agency ? 
j., — By Civil Agency, 

Q, — ^Did the test- worj^j? attract any labour? 

A.— People rusheirto them at once. In one of them the number filled up to 4,000. 

Q. — ^When you opened these test-works had you sufficient establishment to cope with that 
rush of labour ? 

A.-No. f 

Q. — The absence of establishment, I suppose, disabled you from imposing any strict test ? 
A. — Only for the first few days. 



After openiog'tlie test-works you opened gratuitous relief— was it by a village dole or 
by tbe establishment of kitchens ? 

A.— By village dole. n , 

Q. — .How long did you continue your village dole pystem? 

— ‘We bad that going tbe whole time side by side with the kitchens. j-t /• n 

Q. I aotice that your numbers ou works rose till December and then steadily foil ; 

and that simultaneously there was a decrease in the numbers on gratuitous relief. Do you 
connect this with the stiffening of tasks and the imposition of stricter tests ? 

A > — I think so, Sir. 

Q , — Your task for earthwork was 70 cubic feet? 

-4.— Yes. 

— po you think that was too low ? 

^Yes, because on village work wo were doing more than that. When the task was 

raised it no doubt helped to keep off some people. Metal breaking was substituted for road work. 

Q , — Do you think that there were people on the works who were not in need of relief 
and that led to the fall ? 

A , — I do not think so. The rabi harvest took away some, and the mahua harvest took 
off some. 

Q. — Eoughly speaking the numbers fell 15 per cent. Does that mean that 15 per cent, 
were on work, wlio could do without it ? 

A . — I do not think that those who were not in need of relief represented 15 percent. 

Q . — Can you say that there was a percentage ? 

A . — There was a small number of persons who ought not to have been there. 

Q , — You found that your task as originally imposed was not sufficient and therefore you 
raised it ? 

A. — Yes, I raised it 15 percent, first, and 15 per cent, again later on. 

Q. — Did the substitution of metal breaking drive off people from the work ? Was metal 
breaking a hard work ? 

A , — They did not like it, and it is really harder for the carrier class. 

Q , — In certain calculations that have been furnished us by the Public Works Department 
we find that the percentage of full wages actually earned by the labourers was 81 to 92 per cent? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q , — Is it an indication that the full wages were 10 per cent, in excess of what they should 
have been ? 

A , — I am not prepared to say that. If the people had been paid lower wages throughout 
the famine, I do not know what condition they would bo in. Wo did not reduce the task, but 
we altered tbe nature of the work and wo altered the prices. Before tho wages were lowered 
I had taken a scale little below tho current price, 

Q , — ^You started on the wage scale of the Famine Commission of 1898 ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q . — You came to the conclusion that it was too much ? 

Yes. 

Q. — On your own motion yon lowered it to the lower wage basis ? 

Yes. 

Then the Local Government issued orders which practically confirmed what you had 
been doing ? 

A. — ‘Yes. After the scale was fixed tho prices began to rise, but I did not follow them 
because I saw that the people did not complain of short or insufficient wages. 

Q. — From the commencement you bad the intermediate system ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q, — ^There was no minimum wage ? o 

A. — No. Even tho test-works were on the same system. 

Q* — you think that tbe system is adequate for oven acute famine ? 

A. — Yes, I think so. 

Q' — You had no fining system ? 

A ' — No. 

S* individual members of tho gangs? 

A* The gang muharriTj who distributed to the rest. 

, , mWiarrir divided the total wage received by tho members of bis gang and paid 

the individuals ? . ^ j fa o i 

A.--Yes. 

Q* He did not pay any individual who did short work ? 

A. — No. 

^Had you any system of getting back copper from tho bannia ? c 
. some difficulty at first. Wo kept a register of the amount of copper 

coming back from the 6a wm. 

Hid you notice any system of credit between the the coolies ? 

A. never came under my notice. 

found no complaints on work regarding the distribution of wages ? ^ 

A. — No. w 

authorfz^^/wce °? complaints against the bannia fdr selling grain at higher than the 

A. — Yes, fre(iuentl 7 . 
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. , you connect that in your mind with the system of credit given by the bannirt 

m the early stages ? 

-d. — I do not know because the people were always paid daily. 

Q. — ^Had yon in reserve any system of village relief work to fall back upon ? 

A, — Xo. 

Q. — you not think you should have such a sysfem in reserve for out-breaks of disease ? 

-4.— Certainly : we ought to have a system of village relief not only for such a contingency 
but also for people who are not really strong, who are able-bodied, but not really strong. 

Q* — You could manage these village relief works through the headmen of the villages— 
the Tndlguzdrs ? 

Yes. 

Q * — ^You had no organization to locate the spots for these village relief works ? 

A , — ^The charge officer could have chosen suitable sites for those works, but we had 
never anything like a regular plan for working such a system. 

Q.— Did you give any takdvi at the commencement of the famine ? 

A. — No. 

Q . — Is there much sugarcane produced in your district? 

A , — ^Yes, in some parts. 

Q. — Has tlie culrivation been increased? 

A . — I cannot say, I remember twenty years ago the cultivation of sugarcane was 10,000 
acres ; this year it is 3,400, and last year it was 5,000. 

Q. — ‘Could not the cultivation be increased by the system of advances? 

A. — Yes, but a majority of those who culiivate sugarcane are ruined. 

Q.—Vfhy ? 

A. — On account of tho advances they have taken. It requires a good deal of capital to 
cultivate sugarcane and one bad year is ruinous. 

Q , — Is sugarcane grown by people of any particular class? 

A, — Til ere are two particular classes who grow sugarcane. 

Q. — Do you think that a system of mutual combination can be introduced among these I 
men, whereby they can get money cheaper ? 

il.T— Yes. 

Q. — ^Would there be sufficient mutual trust and oDafilence in the viUagss to permit of 
their associating together for the purpose of promoting their individual credit ? 

A . — I do not know very much about it. 

Q . — ‘Would you be prepared to encourage such associations ? 

A . — Yes I but there are very few literate people in the villages. 

Q. — Are people deterred from asking advances by the trouble of getting them ? 

A. — Certainly. ^ ^ // 

Q. — Is not some system required whereby they can obtain advances easily ? 

A . — There are circular orders, under which they can do so. 

Q . — Are they merely temporary or are they permanent ? 

A . — They arejicrmaiient, 

Q. — If these orders exist, why do not the people take talcdvi? 

A . — As far as my experience goes the people are willing to take it. 

Q. — 'Why do not other officers give it? ^ , 

A. — Tliey do. It is done in tins way- The distributing officer who is someticnes an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner goes to a village and after ascertaining whether the applicants 
are fit recipients for loans he advances money on the security of individual holdings on the 
spot. 

(3*~What do you think would be the effect of granting a loan at a low rate of interest on 
the joint and several responsibility of a certain number of people? 

, A. — It would be perfectly safe. Wo have a similar scheme although we take mortgages. 

Q. — Would you bo disposed to ad^cate^an alteration of the rules in that direction? 

A. — I think it should bo made optional^ for in some villages it might work and in others 
it might not. 

Q » — What would be the average crop on an average acre of land ? 

A, — 'The average produce would be a little less than eight maunds. 

Q , — In what projiortion of the cultivated area is wheat grown ? 

A. — About 75 i)er cent. - 

Q. — ^We have been told that the average produce per acre of land in Hoshangabm 
district would be Rs. 20, or allowing for varieties soil aud so on, it would be Its* 16 or Rs. 17- 
Would it be the same in your district? 

A. — No. I should say not more than Rs. 15. 

Q , — What is tho incidence of your revenue 25er cultivated acre? 

A. — A litjle under 4 annas per acre. 

Q , — Does that retiresont tho Government revenue? 

A. — Yes, the rent is only something like 7 annas. 

Q. — Are you sure it j>bnly 4 annas an acre— i.e., an incidence of one per cent, on the income. 

A.- Yes. , -Ki 

Q. — Then with this small, insignificant payment on account of revenue it cannot poi-sioiy 

be said that tho rayat has no power to resist famine? 

A,-No. 

* Q . — I suppose you closed your kitchens slowly ? 

A, — Yes. 


Mt. Nicholsoiu—l bolieve there was no special artisan relief? 

A . — None at all* 

Q.— What is the aboriginal population in your district? 

A . — Nearly oue-third of the whole, 

— It is a forest district? 

A — Yes. 

Q.L.-Wras the rainfall roughly speaking about ten inches up to the 15th of September? 

A , — That was at the headquarters. 

Q, — Was it more than that the preceding year ? 

A, — No. A great deal less ; about seven or eight inches. ' 

Q. — In the district generally? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. Did you observe stacks of fodder in the villages? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Were there any staclrs from the previous year? 

A. — I cannot say. 

Q , — ^When you went round at the close of the harvest were there considerable stacks of 
new fodder ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did any part of that fodder remain until tho end ? 

A,— Yes. 

Q. — Generally speaking, tho supply of fodder and straw is suflioienfc to feed tho cattle? 

A. — I should not say that. I should say that probably iu the hharif tho supply of fodder 
was larger than usual because tho area under was larger than normal ; I believe that the 
cattle are fed much more largely on grass than on fodder, 

Q . — Was there a large mortality for want of fodder? 

A.--Yes. 

Q . — Was that amongst the better class of cattle ? 

A, — Chiefly among the more useless animals. 

Q. — Was there any actual shortage in cultivation in conscquuce of the loss of cattle? 

A. — ^The area cultivated was about 20 per cent less than normal ; a part of that was due 
to the want of cattle. 

Q , — Were there any difficulties iu the transport of fodder? 

A. — Certainly not ; quantities of fodder were available, but ns a matter of fact there were 
no purchasers. We sold altogether 11,000 tons, 

Q. — How much was sold in the district? 

A. — About 7,000 to 8,000 tons. 

The President — How may people were employed iu cutting grass for three mouths? 

A. — Two thousand, 

Q . — They were cutting grass as village relief? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — You had thirty dep6ts ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Were they near the railway ? 

A. — The railw.ay was not within twenty miles. 

Q, — Was the grass intended for export to other districts? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was it actually disposed of ? 

A. — Very little. 

Q. — You had enormous stocks left ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Have these never been got rid of ? 

A. — Some of the grass was given away. 

Q.-— At what price was it available at the d'5p5t ? 

A. — There were difterent prices in different parts of tho district ; near the border it was 
Ks, 17 a ton and the whole dep6t was cleared off. 

Q , — What difficulties were there about railway ? 

A. — -We could not get waggons. At times for want of waggons wo could only send 1,000 
tons when wm wanted to send 6,000. 

Q. — Were there auy immigrants from Native States in your district ? 

A. — There were some people from beyond the border. I refused to give them work. 

Q * — You were not much troubled by immigrants ? 

A. — No : 1,100 persons who came from Berar wore sent back ? 

Q * — They did not object to being sent back, 

— ‘No : they heard that relief works had started in Berar. c 

Q , — -Wac private charity dispensed in your district ? 

A, — Not to a great extent. 

Q * — charitable village relief operations exist in your^i^trict ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q* — What amount was spent ? ^ 

A.— Rs. 1,75,000. 

Q. Had you any special arrangement as regards the distribution of (akdvi or did you 
leave the people to make their own arrangements ? 

^•~We allowed them to make their own arrangements. 




' Mr. Bourdillon.-~Oae feature of your relief statistics is that , your relief operations lasted 
longer tiian in any other district ? ^ 

Q . — ^Was the increase in mortality in July anS August due to an epidemic or to any parti- 
cular cause ? . . ^ ^ 

A, — Some part of the rise was due to an epidemic of cholera ; and the system of kitchens 
is also responsible in some degree. o 

G.~What grain was given in the kitchen ? 

A. — Ricii and jawari* 

Qs — Bengal rice? 

A. — Yes in some parts and in others Rangoon rice, 
t?.— Was death due to the eating of rice ? 

A. — ^Yoa ; the people never eat rice ; it is very rarely met with. 

Q , — ^Was death due also to sickness ? 

A.— Yes and to exposure also. 

Q.—About one-third of the population are aboriginals ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Did they come to the kitchens ? 

A.— Yes ; very freq^uently. 

Q.—* They had no scruples ? 

A.— Absolutely none. 

— ^Was there any other way of relief .except that ? 

A.— No. We could have given them grain relief in the jungles, I should like to have 
put them on the dop5t and paid them in grain or jawari instead of giving them depot relief. 
Q.— What was the work ? 

A.— The work mostly was tank digging and clearing stones. 

TAa PmicZewt*~You would prefer distribution by dole in preference to the distribution 
at kitchens ? 

A, — Only during the rains. 

Q, — Otherwise you would prefer kitchen relief ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Bov/rdillon.^T]xQm aboriginals ate cooked food ? 

A— Yes. 

Q . — ^Do you think you could have introduced selection ? 

A. — Yes ; wo did it eventually. 

Q. — ^Did you hear many complaints about the intorferenee of relief with the labour 
market ? 

A. — Not many ; but there were some complaints. 

Q . — ‘How did you meet them ? ^ 

A. — ^By getting off people as far as we could. 

Q . — ^You sent all robust people wherever they were wanted ? 

^.^Yes. There were some complaints from the people wanting field labour that the 
labourer preferred coming to the kitchens because admission was free. But when the crops 
ripened the people who were getting kitchen relief went away. 

The pTesident’-^Ji you had again to start gratuitous relief would you prefer to have a 
self-acting testor the test of selection ? 

A. — It would depend on circumstances, 

Q . — As a genorA statement do you think that where low castes prevail selection for kitchen 
relief is necessary ? 

A.— Yes. 

Mr. NiohoUon . — ^Your normal weeding wage was three pice ? 

A,— Yes. . 

The President.— The weeding wage was paid in grain ? ^ 

A,— N^ver; it is only the fCibl harvesting that is paid for in kind. 




Answers by B. P* STANBEN, Esijij I, C. S., €• I. Eij Officiating Deputy Commissioner^ 
Betul, to questions drawn up by tbe Famine Commission, 


Q, i.~When the rains of 1899 commenced there was every prospect that the crop- 
ped area would reach the figure at which it stood before the famine of 1896-97; but it 
was not expected that the kharif and rabi areas would attain the relative proportions 
obtaining before the famine of 1896-97, as a large area of rabi land had been under juari 
since 1897-98, and the area of that land had shown no tendency to decrease. The figures 
below will show the character of the harvests in the two preceding years : — 



Per cent, of cropped 

i Outturn in American 

Proportion of produce 


area on normal. 

1 Notation. 

to normal. 

! 

1898-99 .M 

1 

87 

79 

69 

1^7-98 

81 

102 

83 


Q. 2. — Kharif area of famine year (1899-1900) was 369,585 acres, i, e., 94 per cent 
of the normal. The average of 4 years, 1891-93 to 1894-95, is taken as normal. 

Q. 3.-— The rainfall of the famine year during each month of the monsoon at each 
rain-gauge station is compared in the table below with the average of the 24 years 
beginning in 1875-76: — 


Name of Station. 

June. 

July. 

1 

August. | 

September. 

October. 

Total. 

Aver- 

age. 

1 

Fa- 

mine 

Year. 

Aver- 
age. 1 

j 

Fa- 

mine 

Year, 

Aver- 

age. 

1 

Fa- 

mine 

Year, 

Aver- 

age. 

Fa- 

mine 

Year. 

Aver- 

age. 

Fa- 

mine 

Year. 

Aver- 

age. 

Fa- 

mine 

Year. 

Badnur 



13*49 

s'89 

1 

1 

1047 

1*86 

901 

0*35 

2*47 

mi. 

43’37 

’ tvsi 

Multai 

708 

873 

1176 

224 

9*11 

1*67 

8-37 

0*40 

2*02 

o‘o 6 

38-38 

13*^0 

Shahpur 

7‘o8 

848 

I4’02 

6-05 

i 11*23 

2‘75 

727 

1*62 

1*62 

i Nil. 

41-34 

18*90 

Chicholi 

6-64 

1 


13*39 

1 

7-36 

10*39 

1*88 

904 

1*88 

2*11 

Nil, 

1 

41-47 

1781 


9 


The rainfall up to the end of June was almost normal or in excess of normal. That 
after the end of June compares as follows with the average of the same period : — 


Name. ' 

! 

Average. 

Famine year. 

Badnur ,«, ... 

! 

33 'e 4 

790 

Multai ... 

31-30 

4*37 

Shahpur 

34-26 

9*42 

ChichoU ... 

• 

34-83 

irx2 


I believe about half the malguzari area of the district received the rainfall of Multai, 
and the greater part of the rest that of Betul. Shahpur and Chicholi lie in or near the large 
area of Government forest. There was no rain in November. 
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Q. 4. — The all-round outturn of kharif of 1899 may be put at 20 per cent, of normal, 
and the area \Yas 369,585 acres against a normal area (average of 4 years ending io 94 “ 95 / 
of 395,565 acres. The percentage of normal harvest on normal area was then ig. 

Q. 5.— 1 take it that the average cultivator of this district, a man with one pair of 
bullocks, paying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 rent for from lo to 20 acres, is a petty culti\ator. 
The number of those with their dependants (taking the census average of 5 persons per 
family) and of the lowest class of cultivators who have no bullocks and always live irom 
hand-to-mouth is about 120,000. 

Nineteen thousand persons belong to the families of permanent farm servants, and 
39,000 are dependent on casual field labour for their living. These are the only classes 

of labourers who depend exclusively on agriculture for a living. There are a large number 

of other persons who earn wages ;is agricultural labourers at harvest and weeding times, 

but at other seasons make a living by sale of grass and wood and odd jobs of many kinds. 

The percentage required are then (a) 37, {d) 18. 

Agriculture is the only industry of any importance in the district, so that in one 
sense the whole population is dependent on agriculture for a living. Failure of the crops 
means that the weavers and potters, silversmiths, carpenters, &c , lose their market, 

Q. 6. — Distribution of gratuitous relief at the houses of the people began simultaneously 
with work relief. In the case of the latter, proof of necessity was required by performance 
of a task ; but wc did not wait to distribute gratuitous relief until the acceptance of work 
relief in a particular locality had proved that distress existed. 

7. The facts observed which led me to think that relief should be given when it was, 
were as follows : — 

The state of the crops following on the conditions obtaining during the preceding 
4 years, which resulted lu an almost total absence of demand for agricultural labour so 
early as the beginning of August. 

The rise in prices. 

The daily arrival at my bungalow during the latter half of August and the beginning of 
September of bodies of small cultivators and labourers demanding assistance. These 
people came mostly from villages within xo miles of head-quarters, but some hailed from 
the country south of the Tapti 25 to 30 miles away. 

Reports of the Assistant Commissioner and Tahsildar, Beta! (?) that they had observed 
some signs of want of condition in the children of labouring classes. 

No wandering was noticed. The bands of people who came to my bungalow, came 
with the object of informing me of tlicir condition, and on being informed that timely 
measures would be taken to keep them alive, went home again. 

Q. 8. — Gratuitous cash relief distributed at the houses of the people, and organized road 
works on the intermediate system, were the first relief measures undertaken in the open 
villages, the place of the road-works was taken by grass-cutting works in the jungle tracts. 
The tasks exacted on the road- works were thos^^* for earth- work and moor urn collection fixed 
as the standard by the Circular orders. 

The grass-cutting task was 25 seers for an adult (over 16 years) and I3 seers for a 
child (12 to 16 years). Both these tasks were soon found to be too low : the former was 
raised 15 per cent, at first, and later 15 per cent, again, and the latter (for adults only) 20 
per cent. 

Q. 9. — [a) The famine programme contained lists of relief-works. These sufficed for some 
months. Later more work was provided by raising the roads listed in the famine programme 
to a class higher than that provided for in the programme. The majority of the works were 
such as did not require survey (metal-breaking on 1st class or 2nd class rolds), The Ex- 
ecutive Engineer began to make the survey’s required for other works during the latter half of 
August, and no delay at all occurred owing to the necessity of waiting for surveys The famine 
programme contained estimate of cost. The sites of camps had Svet been located before the 
apprehension of famine arose, but this was done in good time befonTthe need for opening 
work arose. 

{ 6 ) No to both questions. ^ 

Q. lo.^Large public viorks.~k programme of village works was not ready from the 
beginning. Works were selected as the need for them arose. 
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Q, 12.— (^). 19 circles were formed containing such a number of villages that the Circle 
Officer could get round his circle once a fortnight by seeing 5 villages in open country and 
3 or 4 villages a day in jungly country. The limits of the circles were fixed and the Circle 
Officers selected before the end of August, and 6 of the Circle Officers were sent on to their 
circles at the end of that month with instructions to prepare registers of persons likely to 
require gratuitous relief. Later on, 29th August, these 6 Circle Officers were authorised to 
distribute relief in urgent cases. At the beginning of September, 2 more Circle Officers were 
sent out to prepare registers, and by the middle of that month all the remaining Circle Officers, 
except one, had been sent on their circles for the same purpose. 

Six Charge Officers were required for the district to supervise Circle Officers, and these 
were appointed during September and October as distress crept over the district. 

The above were the arrangements made for local inspection and control of cash village 
relief, village works, and kitchens, and for observation of the general condition of the people. 

(^). No attempt was made to stimulate the local employment of labour, as it did not 
appear likely to be successful. 

((:). In January public meetings were held at Badnur and a subscription list opened. 
About Rs. 7,000 was realized. 

Q. 13, — A sum of about Rs. 1,500 was given out in September and October 1899, under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act, with the object of assisting cultivators to deepen existing 
wells. The demand for these loans was small, because the level of the sub-soil water was 
so low as to cause cultivators to despair of finding sufficient water for irrigation purposes. 

I did not do anything to attempt to stimulate the activity of cultivators in this direction, 
as I shared their anticipations of failure in any attempt to find sufficient water for irrigation. 
A sum of about Rs. 5,000 was distributed under the Agriculturists* Loans Act for rabi seed* 
Applications for a much larger sum were received, but many of them had to be rejected as it 
appeared certain that the land was too dry to be sown and irrigation was impossible. The inten- 
tion of many of the applicants was not to use the loan for seed, but to use it for purchasing food- 
grain. A sum of about Rs. 200 was given out under the Agriculturists* Loan Act for improving 
the supply of drinking water. The sum advanced for this purpose would have been very 
much larger if famine labour had not been available. The money given under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, and that advanced for rabi seed, was lent on the ordinary terms ; ^ 
that for improvement of the supply of drinking water was given on specially favourable 
terms, the concession extending to remission of a part of the principal, if the inhabitants of 
the village were unable to do what was necessary out of their own resources, and if improve- 
ment would be of no use in ordinary times, 

Q. 14. — A very large number of irrigation wells are in use in the open villages of 
the district (say some 400 or 500 villages out of about 1,250) They are almost all used 
for watering sugarcane : a few irrigate vegetable gardens. Besides those in use there is a 
large number of abandoned wells containing in ordinary times ample water for irrigating a 
considerable area of rabi land. They have been abandoned generally either because 
the water-supply is insufficient for sugarcane, or because the land requires a rest 
from cane cultivation. They are not used for rabi irrigation to any extent for the 
reasons given in my No. of , regarding the possibility of increasing facilities 

for irrigation in this district. The number of irrigation wells could be largely increased Mn 
the open country, and a large number could be made in the valleys of the jungle tracts. The 
average depth of well water below the s^lrface varies very much in different parts of the 
district. I should put it at 20 feet on the Multai Plateau and 35 feet elsewhere. It is very 
difficult to say what was the average depth at which sub-soil water was found at the end of 
the rains of 1899. Many wells were already quite dry by the beginning of October, as a rule it 
was only the best wells which contained any water then. These were by no means always 
the deepest. I should say that water was rarely more than 50 feet from the surface at any 
time in those wells which contained any water at all, and probably the average depth did 
not exceed 40 feet. It was commonly found that deepening wells beyond a certain point had 
no effect on the water-supply, the reason being, I think, that the water-bearing stratum is 
everywhere underlaid by black trap which contains no water at all. When water fails above 
this rock it is useless to attempt to obtain more by blasting the trap. This explains how it 
was that alfliough what water there was, was at no great depth, the water-supply was exceed- 
ingly scanty in many places and insufficient for all household purposes in most villages. 

As regards loans digging wells please see answer No. 13. 

• 

Q. ^2.— Open villages . — Until all the Public Works Department works required were 
opened, a few small village^ works were used in localities which were not less than 15 miles 
from a relief-work. The total number of these works did not exceed 8 or 10. Besides 
these, famine labour was employed everywhere in improving the water-supply by deepening 
wells and sinking “ Jhiras** in nala beds and in digging small cattle tanks. During the rains 
B list workers were employed in all open tracts in various kinds of village works. 
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Jungle iracfs.^Altet grass-cutting stopped, small village works were the only kind 
of work relief utilized. 

Q* 53»“{^)« Improvement of village and forest roads. 

(d) Gathering stones off stony occupied land and using the stones to bund the small 
nalas and so prevent erosion, 

(c) Tank digging. 

(d) Eradication of bushes and stubs from occupied lands. 

(e) Deepening wells and sinking “ Jhiras ''in the beds of nalas, 

(y) In the rains weeding and carrying grain by head-loads for kitchens and depots. 

Q, 54,— villages , — ^Village works were conducted under the supervision of Civil 
agency through mukaddaras. 

Jungle tracts , — Under supervision of Civil agency by direct management. 


Q. 55. — This answer applies only to the arrangements in open villages. 

[a) The Charge Officer marked out sufficient work to keep the estimated number of 
workers employed till his next visit and explained to the mukaddam in charge and the 
assembled workers what each day's task was, and they were informed that if the Charge 
Officer did not find on his next visit that the full task had been done, the work “would be 
closed, and they would be referred to Public Works Department. 

( 3 ) The Charge Officer measured up the work done on his return and compared it 
with the task due from the number of workers as per abstract statement showing the 
number of workers of each class employed on each working day, which was kept by the 
mukaddam or by a muharrir on three annas per diem under his orders. 

(c) After marking out the work the Charge Officer paid to the mukaddam the amount 
required to pay the estimated number of units to be employed before his next visit, and 
instructed him as to the rates at which payment was to be made for working and rest days. 
The mukaddam made daily payments accordingly. 

The mukaddams were informed when the work was opened that neglect of the duties 
explained to them would render them liable to punishment under the mukaddam rules. 
They had no financial responsibility beyond the obligation to spend the money for the 
purpose for which it was advanced and not to embezzle it. 

As these works were nearly all for the immediate benefit of the village to which the 
workers belonged, it was found that more than full tasks was generally done. It was this 
which first indicated that the Public Works Department standard task was too light. The 
work was done under supervision of the mukaddam. The Circle Officer and Charge Officer 
of course inspected on their rounds. 

Q. 56. — Vide above. The Code task system was worked to the extent shown in the 
last answer, i pice less than the wage fixed by Qircular orders for relief works was paid 
to diggers and workers. Working children got the sarre wage as that fixed for public works. 
Employment was given to every one who wanted it in localities at least 15 miles from a 
public work, but the maximum number to be employed was limited by the Charge Officer 
when opening the work. In other places, where want of water was the primary reason for 
starting the work, only cultivators having standing crops in the village and their families 
were allowed to be employed. 

Q* 57 ' — Open villages , — In small water-supply improvement works, where the number 
of workers required was very small, the Charge Officer selected the workers at time of 
starting work. This of course worked all right. 

c 

In other works the mukaddams of the villages concerned were entrusted with the duty 
of selecting workers. When the maximum fixed by the Charge Officer was not reached, 
the mukaddam had no need to exercise this power. In other case was on several occa- 
sions found that the selection was improperly made : the mukaddam ^^nerally favouring 
his own caste-people and admitting to the work people not really in need of relief, to the 
exclusion of others who required it. 

The last of these works in open villages closed before the end of December 1899, 
the arrangements scarcely had a fair trial. The works were regarded merely as a make- 
shift till all the Public Works Department camps required could be opened. 
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jungle tracts , — Admission to village works under the depots was allowed [only on 
certificate signed by Charge Officer or Circle Officer. The arrangement worked well, and 
certainly excluded a number of people who attended the grass-cutting work without being 
at the end of their resources, I heard no complaint of people being wrongly excluded from 
relief owing to this system. 

Q. 58. — The only small village works which existed near large public works were 
those of improvement of water-supply. The number of labourers employed on those was very 
small, and they were selected by the Charge Officer when opening \vork. These works, 
therefore, could not draw people from public works. I never heard that public works drew 
the workers from them. 

Q. 59- — I am strongly of opinion that small village works on the ticket system should 
be largely used for employing all those persons who, though fit to do a moderate days^ 
work, are likely to suffer in health if forced to live on public relief-works. Such would be 
as a rule adults over 50, pregnant women, nursing mothers, mothers with large families of 
children below the working age, and persons, who though not actually ill at the time, are in 
weak health. 

In the Famine Report of this district I have given reasons for thinking that exposure 
on the public relief-works increased the mortality, and it is with the object of protecting 
the classes most liable to suffer from this exposure, inseparable from life in relief-work 
camp, that I propose the use of village works for them. 

Q. 60 . — Special relief . — Nearly one-third of the population of the district are Gonds 
and Korkus, but a large number of them live in the open villages as servants of the 
agricultural castes and a good many more live in more or less open country and have lost 
some of the characteristics of the jungle tribes. They are nowhere in this district so shy as 
in parts of Mandla, Bilaspur, the Chhattisgarh Feudatories, &c. It was only in three localities 
that any attempt was made to relieve the aboriginal tribes of the jungle tracts by public works. 
In all these localities they showed themselves shy of accepting relief on the works, and 
the depot system had to be resorted to for all the villages of two of the tracts and of the 
distant villages of the other. This was not done till the ordinary arrangements had been 
given a good trial and the people began to show signs of want of food. In one tract 
(Ranipur) the reversion to the depot system was delayed too long and some of those who 
became weak from want of food at the end of the hot weather succumbed in the rains. 
This reluctance to attend the works was not due to inability to perform the task : fining was 
light on the works in question. The people were continually leaving the works and going 
home for a few days. They in fact attempted to live for a month on the wages of 15 days. 
This class of the population showed themselves throughout the famine perfectly ready to 
accept kitchen and cash gratuitous relief. The adults even in the beginning hardly ever 
made the smallest objection to feeding at kitchens Able-bodied persons of the jungle tribes 
were relieved by a system of small village works and were paid in grain. A number of depots 
were established at convenient centres in the jungle tracts. They varied in number from 20 
to 30 at different times and were so situated that every village treated in this way was 
within 6 miles of the depot. 

The dep6t consisted of huts for the staff, store-houses for the grain, kitchen sheds and 
a shed to protect the workers during the rains while waiting for payment. For staff there 
was a Muharrir on Rs. 15 per mensem with an assistant on Rs. 10 per mensem at large 
depots to keep the account of grain, make payments and look after the kitchen. Circle 
Mubarrirs on Rs. 12 (Rs. 15 in the remote depdt) varying in number according to the number 
of villages attached to the dep6ts and the number of workers, took attendance each of his 
own circle and kept a task register. For supervision of the whole depot there was an 
Officer-in-charge on Rs. 35 (rising to Rs. 40 for good work), The works principally^ used 
were stone gathering and tank-digging, and in the rains weeding and carrying grain by 
head-loads. A task was fixed for all works, and workers were fined for short work. As 
the Circle Mubarrirs, who calculated fask due and measured task done were ofton not 
sufficiently intelligent to do their work accurately, the workers were not fined unless they 
did less than jrds of the task, which for earth-work was the same as the Code task. In the 
rains, as th« question was further complicated by the necessity of making allowance for 
rainy days, fining was allowed only on the order of the Officer-in-charge. A nominal attend- 
ance roll was maintained by the Circle Muharrir in addition to his task register, and 
workers were of coursJ^paid nothing for days on which they were absent from work ; unless 
they were sick/ iff^hich case they were paid the rest-day wage. Payment was made at 
the depot every loth day. The Circle Muharrir came up ‘with his attendance and task 
registers for the previous 9 days for his workers, and they were paid for days on which 
they had been present minus any fine imposed and plus a smaller payment for the dajr 
of payment, which was regarded as a day of rest. No other day of rest was allowed. 

Charge Officers were responsible for the proper, management of depdts. Circle Officers 
had no connection with them beyond granting tickets of admission. 

/ 
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I tbink the system is as good a one as could be devised for the relief of the. aboriginal 
tribes of jungle tracts. The wage paid was: — 

Work day. Paymetit day. 

Adults ... 15 chittaks. 12 chittaks. 

Children 12 to 16 ... 10 do. 8 do. 

During the greater part of the time the workers found some kind of edible jungle 
root, leaf or fruit to supplement their earnings; but during the months from January to 
March they got very little in this way. The principal causes of imperfection were the 
difficulty of finding a sufficient number of intelligent men of the right stamp to work as 
Dep6t and Circle Muharrirs, and the difficulty of transporting the grain and ensuring that it 
should be of good quality. 1 think it would also have been better to have a separate Charge 
Officer for management of dep6ts in each charge in which this form^ of^ relief was used. 
This would have meant increasing the staff of Charge Officers in this district from 6^ to 10. 
The only way of ensuring a good supply of grain w’ould be, I think, to issue grain from 
Government stores presided over by an officer on good pay, and to make certain that all 
the depots were fully stocked before the arrival of the monsoon. 

Q. 61. — Fodder works w’ere opened and were managed similarly to the village works 
under depots with the following differences : — 

The Forest Divisional Officer was in charge of them. Charge Officers inspected 
and reported to him. Rangers and Sub-rangers took the place of Officers-in-charge, The 
ticket system was not used. 

No task register was maintained. If a load was under task it was refused and the 
worker marked absent. 

These works served the same classes as the village works under dep6ts. The latter 
took the place of fodder works when they stopped at the end of February. 

Fodder works are difficult to manage for the following reasons: — 

It is very difficult to regulate the task properly. It varies for different villages 
owing to great difference in the lead, and it varies from day to day owing to exhaustion of 
he supply of grass in the nearer jungles. It takes a long time to measure the task. 

It was a mistake not to have admission by ticket 

The difficulty of fixing a fair task for all works makes this imperative, unless the work 
were paid for by the piece, to which there are objections as the workers belong to the 
jungle tribes, who require tender treatment. 


^ ^ Q. 62. — Untill the rains broke the only workers who were engaged on work of private 
utility on public expense were the depot workers employed in field improvement works. 
I should say that 6,000 or 7,000 workers were employed in this way for four months (May 
to June inclusive). ^ In the rains one of the principal employments of the depot and B list 
workers was weeding. They did in fact little except weed and carry grain. The dep6t 
workers were controlled as already described. The B list workers were controlled by the 
mukaddam who allotted their services to cultivators. They were instructed to give poor 
cultivators only the benefit -of the B list workers' services and were informed that except 
for their obligation under the mukaddam rules they would not be interferred with. On 
the whole they discharged their duty conscientiously. But the B list workers having 
been paid in advance were often difficult to manage and always more or less lazy. They 
called themselves “ sarkari mazdurs ” and seemed to think sometimes that they were 
conferring a favour by working for anyone except * sarkar,' They were warned when the 
money was distributed that laziness or contumacy would entail exclusion from ?:ny further 
instalment of relief that might be given. But in many places no second instalment was 
necessary and the workers knew this and the mukaddam had very little control over them. 
Generally in small villages the system worked very much better than in large ones. 
The control of Charge and Circle Officers over the employment of B^i'Ist workers was 
limited to seeing that the mukaddam did not allow them to work in the fields of those 
^Itiyators who could pay for labour and to admonishing lazy or contumacious workers. 
The largest term for which B list workers were employed in ^ny village was about 2 
months, and in some it was only i month. 


Q. 63 and 64.— No special measures were taken to relieve artizans. 

\ 
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Q. 65* — The only class of artizans of which, many members required relief was the 
weavers. They all belong to the Mahar caste, and weave coarse country cloth. Their 
women-folk often engage in agricultural labour in the slack season, and as they are as 
a class not fit for physical labour they were relieved in the ordinary way. 

^ Q. 66.— Jungles were thrown open to free grazing except a very small area of regular 
felling series coupes, which had been worked over during the past few years. Grass was 
cut and stacked at 32 grass depots From March onward it was offered for sale for cash 
and on credit at prices current in the market A large quantity was sold for cash, but very 
little on credit {vide Famine Report for details). The reason for the small sales on credit 
was that the poorer cultivators, who alone were allowed to buy on credit, could not arrange 
for the transport of grass from the depots to their villages. It had been intended to carry 
the grass to dep6ts in the open villages by famine labour, but as the year advanced want 
of water along the roads to be followed and the fear of spreading cholera infection made 
this impossible. It would have been better to have cut half the quantity of grass and used 
the balance of labour thus made available for carrying it to central villages during the cold 
weather while cutting was going on. 

At the beginning of September 1899, mukaddams were advised by proclamation through 
Tahsildars and Police to place bunds across all running streams so as to hold water for cattle. 
A good many did this and secured a supply of water for a few months, which would not 
otherwise have been available. But towards the end of the cold weather the cattle 
had to be watered from wells except on the few large rivers. A good deal was done by 
famine labour to improve water-supply from wells. 

Q. 67.— The Bombay Government ordered SjOoo tons of compressed grass from the 
Forest Department, but took only about 1,000 tons. I understand that failure to take the 
whole was due to the inability of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to supply wagons 
sufficient to carry it away. For the same reason a great deal of grass at the dep6ts which 
it was hoped would be exported to the Rajputana States and Bombay side, remained 
unsold. 

Q. 6o-(^).— With cooked food only. 

( 5 ) The workers on small village works were always recruited from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the work and therefore lived at home with their dependants. The latter 
were relieved gratuitously in the villages when necessary, 

Q, 69, — Kitchen relief was most employed. The kitchens were originally opened for 
children only with the object of ensuring that they should get the whole of the relief given 
them and not be deprived of it by their parents or guardians. Willingness to feed at a 
kitchen was also, at first at all events, some test of the need for relief even in the case of 
children. Very soon this form of relief was substituted for cash payments in the case of 
adults who, though all fit to attend a kitchen, were for some reason unable to do their own 
marketing and cooking. And in January under the orders of the Local Administration kitchens 
were substituted for cash relief in the case of all adults who had no genuine objection to feed 
at a kitchen on the score of caste. The advantages of kitchens over cash gratuitous relief 
are, I think, these : — 

(a) That willingness to feed at them, especially if the village of residence be some 
miles from the kitchen, is a test of the need of relief in the early stage of 
a famine. 

{ 5 ) That by relieving children at kitchens we can ensure that a part of the relief 
intended for them is not taken by their parents or guardians. 

(^) That adults if relieved at a kitchen cannot save a part of the relief offered them 
and starve themselves or eat unwholesome food, such as bran or oil-cake, 

{d) In some districts, but not here, kitchens are cheaper than cash relief. Here, 
as there is no indigenous rice at all, rice was hardly ever the cheapest food 
grain. Dal is always expensive. 

Id my opinion all these advantages, except possibly ( 5 ), are outweighed in the rains 
by the disadvantage of the exposure involved in attending kitchens and other difficulties, 
some of which would be ^cuHar to a non-rice eating country. 

Q* 71. — No poor-houses were opened. ^ 

Q. 72 and 73.-— In Marclf two pauper wards, one with 50 beds in Badnur, and one with 
25 at Multai, were opened. The number of inmates never reached 60. Bad cases which 
‘ could not be properly treated at relief- work hospitals were sent here, as well as the few 
starving wanderers ,who were occasionally found in a condition requiring medical treat-^ 
'inent. 
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Q 74. .—The number of kitchens was continually increasing until August. By the end 
of the hot weather it had reached about 120 (I think, but have no figures by me), and 
the maximum reached in the rains was igo. Kitchens were at first supposed to serve a 
3-mile radius : but later, both because it was found to be too far for many persons of the 
classes for which kitchens are most suitable and because the large number relieved at kitchens- 
in the rains necessitated the sub-divisions of many kitchens the radius fell to about 
2 miles or less. 

Q, — Khichri of rice and dal with condiments 


Nursing mothers 

... 12 chittaks raw weight. 

Other adults 

... 9 M 


Children X2 to 16 ... 

1 % .. 

II 

„ 8 to 12 

6 „ 

}i 

CO 

0 

••• 4 /- >1 

)> 

„ I to 4 

... 3 II 

It 


One meal a day was given at about midday. 

When admission to kitchens was made free in the rains, two feeding times were fixed 
at large kitchens : feeders from the more distant villages were fed at about 1 1 A. M., and 
from the nearer ones at about 4 P. M, This was done both with the object of enforcing 
some discipline and also in order to avoid overcro^vding. Feeders attending late after the 
gate had been closed were excluded unless in bad condition. 

At first people were not allowed to take food away, but after a month or two this was 
allowed because it appeared that no harm was likely to result and the feeders would then 
have the advantage of not going 24 hours between meals. In the rains this was again 
prohibited, because it was found that khichri went sour if kept more than a few hours, and 
it was believed that eating this sour stuff was more unhealthy for the feeders than getting 
only one feed a day. 

Q. 76. — No limit of distance was fixed. Civil kitchens were opened close to relief- 
works. Instructions were issued to feed at the relief-work and civil kitchen at the same 
hour. I think if this is done there can be no objection, and the existence of a separate civil 
kitchen avoids probable friction between the subordinate relief officials under orders of the 
Civil authority and the Public Works Department officials. 

Q — Admission to kitchens was restricted until the rains by the same rules as 

admission to cash gratuitous relief. In the rains admission to kitchens was free except in 
some of the remoter tracts where it was difficult to supply grain. 

Q. 75i?^Circle Officers drew up the lists; they were checked by Charge Officers and 
District officials on tour. In the earlier months of the famine the recipients were inspected 
fairly regularly once a fortnight by the Circle Officer, at odd times by Charge Officers, 
&c. As 'the number of kitchens and the number of persons relieved gratuitously increased, 
their visits became less frequent; but more than a month very rarely passed without the 
recipients being inspected. 

Q 76A;^Payment ^yas made in cash except for about a couple of months in some 
remote jungle tracts during the rains, when grain was scarce outside the depots. 

Payment was made weekly on the local bazar day at the house of the recipients. 

Q. 78.— Cooks of the highest caste largely represented in the neighbourhood were 
employed. If more than one cook was required owing to the number of feeders, cooks of 
different castes were employed. Very few Brahmin cooks could be found, Kunbis and 
Bhoirs in the open country, and Gonds and Korkus in the jungles, w’ere most often employed. 

^ When the order first issued that all adults who had not got genuine caste scruples 
against it should be relieved at kitchens, it was the usual thing for adults of all, except the 
Mahra and Mang castes and the aboriginal tribes, to declare at first that they could not 
possibly feed at a kitchen even from the hand of their own caste-fellow, t» 

These objections were disregarded and were not maintained for more than h few days. 
Later on it was rare to find anyone objecting on the score of Qaste. Telis and Sonars 
were, I think, as difficult to deal with as any. I think no Telis ever fed:jit a kitchen, either 
children or adults. c 

Kitchens were supposed to be under the management of a Village Committee 
headed by the mukaddam and assisted by one! or more muharrirs to keep the attendance 
register and the accounts. In many villages the Committee was so devoid of intelligence 
that the muharrir was practically the master of ' the situation. Very often no literate 
person was available in the village for appointment as a Committee Member. One of the 
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Committee was supposed to be present every day at the time grain was given to the cooks 
and at feeding time. Circle and Charge Officers and the District Officers on tour inspected 
kitchens on their rounds. In the earlier months of the famine they got an inspection about 
once a fortnight ; later they were sometimes a month uninspected. 

Q, 8o and 8i.— Cheap grain shops were not opened. 

Q. 82. — All but about Rs. 7,000 (total demand about Rs. 2,70,000) was suspended 
originally. Since the end of the famine proposals have been sent up for remitting the 
greater part of the suspended revenue, 

Q. 83. — The suspensions were based solely on cropped area and outturn. I have 
proposed in making remissions to take into consideration the capacity of individual tenants 
to pay rent. Briefly the proposal is to remit the whole suspended arrear in villages where 
few or no well-to-do tenants were found at Settlement, and in other villages to take a 
proportion of revenue similar to the proportion of tenants who were found to be well-to- 
do at Settlement, The number of those tenants is now less than at Settlement, but they 
pay more than their proportionate share of the total rental of the village. In making 
suspensions the produce index of the year (area multiplied by outturn expressed in terms of 
American notation) was compared with that of the year of Settlement. In a large part 
of the district where the index would, if worked out, have been obviously 20 per cent, or 
less than that of the year of Settlement, the figures were not worked out in detail. In 
other parts the figures were calculated for each village. Suspension of the whole demand 
was granted if the produce index did not exceed 35 per cent, of the normal. In other 
villages 35 was deducted from the percentage and if the remaining figure were~ 

30 or more 0-8*0 annas was collected in the rupee. 


32 to 30 

0-6*0 

do. 

do. 

15 to 22 

0*4*0 

do. 

do. 

I to 15 

0-2-0 

do. 

do. 


These proposals were based on the following calculation: — Cost of production 
including %vages of a permanent ploughman, but excluding rent, covers about 70 per 
cent, of produce of kharif crop and about 60 per cent, of rabi, or say a mean of 65 
per cent. So that unless the produce index exceeds 65 per cent, working cultivators 
would have earned only just enough to cover cost of production and support himself 
and family in the style of a farm-servant. Rent is of course often paid out of 
savings, earnings of daily labour, proceeds of sale of jungle produce or of bullocks, or by 
borrowing, by cultivators who have not reaped more than 65 per cent, of a normal crop, 
especially if the amount of the rent be insignificant. In the past year most of these 
sources of income were closed to the cultivators. But bearing in mind the fact that all 
cultivators do not reap the same proportion of normal produce, especially when the 
deficit is largely due to deficiency in cropped area as was the case last year, it was 
assumed that any village which had not reaped at least 35 per cent, of the Settlement 
normal produce could pay nothing. If the produce index were 100 per cent of the 
Settlement figure it would be fair to collect in full : and if the produce index were about 
65, i. exceeded 35 by about half the difference between 35 and 100, it would be fair to 
collect half the revenue. This was a very rough method of calculating the ability of a vil- 
lage to pay, and might not have worked satisfactorily if the crop had been a little 
better and the method had been more widely tested. 

Q. 84. — Orders regarding kharif ^ist suspensions were received 15 days after the 
date on which the demand fell due. Orders regarding June kist suspensions were received 
the day before the kist fell due. Proposals for both kists had been submitted some weeks 
before the date on which the demand fell due, and no attempt was made to collect revenue 
till orders were received. Few of the malguzars from whom revenue was demanded had 
collected any rent before they were informed of the orders of the Local Administration, and 
some of them experienced some difficulty in collecting so long after the crop had been 
reaped. To be really satisfactory proposals for suspension or remission of revenue ought 
to be communicated to the people concerned before the date on which rent falls due. 


Q. 85.~The malguzars decided which cultivators should receive suspensions. 


Q. 86.— I did not observe any such facts, 
much suspension \Ya^allowed. 

m 
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In a small group of 8 or 10 villages too 
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Mr. J. walker, I.C.S., DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, NIMAR. 


The President. — ^You are in charge of the Nimar district? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — How long have you been in charge of it? 

A . — For five years. 

Q , — Then you are able to compare both the famines, the 1897 famine and the 1900 
famine ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q * — Had you bad famine in Nimar in 1897 ? 

A . — We hardly had futniue, excepting high prices. 

Q. — ^Were your seasons from 1897 to 3899 fairly normal ? 

A. — Khavif was distinctly good, and Icharif is everything there, 

Q. — Had you much famine in Nimar in 1900? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Was it owing to the crop failure, or was it owing to any other causes ? 

A . — Owing entirely to crop failure in the old Nimar district and in part of theHarsud 
tahsil. 

Q. — You never had very many on relief ^yorks? The highest that you had was 33,000 ; 
but gratuitous relief went up very high, 76,000? Of the 33,000 people who were on relief 
works and the 14,000 who were on gratuitous relief iu the month of November, how many 
were immigrants, how many were foreigners? 

A.—I think it is almost impossible to estimate exactly. 

Q. — Did you take any census ? 

A , — I ordered a census to be taken two or three times. I do not attach much weight to 
the results of it. 

Q . — Did you have any reason to believe that the numbers of immigrants increased as the 
months wore on ? 

A , — No ; I think from Berar and Khandesh it tended rather to decrease and from Holkar 
territory it tended to increase. 

Q. — The system of relief you carried out, was it the same as the system in other divisions? 

A . — Exactly the same ; but owing to rather a high mortality and the fact that people 
were leaving the works, we started free kitchens from the beginning of June. 

Q. — Everybody who wished had access to the kitchens ; was there any restriction ? 

A. — Not in June ; except for those living within five miles of the relief works. 

Q. — Do I understand you to say that the persons who lived within five miles of relief 
works were told to go to the works ? 

A. — ^Yes; a man who was able-bodied would not be admitted to the kitchen if there were 
relief works near. 

Q — I notice the system of village doles was introduced to a small extent ? 

A. — Yes ; to a very small extent after kitchens were fully extended. 

Q . — Did you ever institute a comparison between the effectiveness and the eeonomy of 
the two systems, village kitchens and doles? 

A.— No. ‘ ^ ^ 

Q. — Kitchens are no doubt easier if you have to relieve everybody that comes; but if you 
have to exercise any principle of selection, would )mu not prefer to work through the local 
agency, the 'panchayet of the village ? It would select those who are fit to receive relief? 

A. — ^I rather think fhe panohayet niigl^t be inclined to be too liberal, 

Q. — Could that tendency not be curbed? 

A, — It could in particular cases, 

Q. — Did you give large suspensions? 

A. — Not very large, about Rs. 1,23,000 out of Es. 2,80,000. 

Q . — In your district is irrigation practicable? 

A. — On a small scale. There are many wells. 

Q. — Are the people in your district fairly well off in ordinary times ? 

A. — I should say so. 

Q . — ^Is much of "the new land, much of the jungle land being taken up ? 

A. — There is some increase there. 

Q . — ^Do ymi think the difficulties passed through will leave any permanent trace in the 
district ? 

A. — Wonderfully little, I think, 

Q, — Are the rents higii? 

A. — No ; I do^fot think they are high. 

Q . — ^How do they run for wheat land ? 

A. — I think wheat land is mostly irrigated. I think Rs. 4. The revenue inoidenca is 
very low, about eight or nine ffiinas. 

Q. — It must form a very small proportion of the gross produce? 

A.— Quite insignificant. 



5.— And not to be taken into account fa aa estimate of the capacft/ of the people to resist 
the pressure ? 

A . — Certainly not. 

ilfr. Nicholson*-^! think you found in immigrants not very much trouble? 

A * — Not much trouble. 

Q. — They were numerous ? 

A , — They Avere numerous. I could detect them in places like poorhonsos and kitchens. 

Q, — On the relief worics were you able to discover how many were foreigners and how 
many were immigrants ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — You think the effective cattle were all kept in good condition? 

A.-— I think so. I believe the people seemed to keep them in good condition except just 
at the ploughing seasons, when the new grass was comingoufc. 

— Were the cattle starving, just before the new grass came out and when tho new grass 
came, did they feed heavily ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q , — On the whole the mortality among cattle did not affect tho cultivated area? 

A. — ^The cultivated area Avas about 10 per cent, above tho normal. 

Q. — ^Was there much private charity in your district? 

A. — Not very much. In tho town of Burhaupur a good deal. 

Q.-— Were there cheap grain shops? 

A. — The people organized grain shops. ^ 

Q. —Entirely a private organization ? 

A.-Yes. 

Q. — What persons did it servo ? 

A. — The poorer classes, who wore given tickets by the local committee. 

Q , — Did the mdlguzdra afford any special assistance by private charity in your district ? 
A. — -Very little as far as I can make out. 

Mr, jBowdiJioi.— 'About your death-rate, did your district suffer very much from 
cholera ? 

A.— It suffered very severely from cholera. 

Q. — Towards the end of May ? 

A.— In June, July, and August, 

Q , — You probably had a small rainfall in your part of the province? 

A. — Yes; about 8 against 32 inches, 

Q , — That contributed very much to the cholera, the want of water ? 

A. — That did not contribute to cholera. 

Q , — Was not your water-supply very short ? 

. A. — The cholera Avas Avorse in July and August. 

Q , — And these large figures — 14*9, 14*34, and 16*34 — are duo to cholera? 

Ye3._ 

The President^ln Nimar I find ^ that tho percentage of full wages actually earned avas 
the least in the province, 71 to 76, as shown in the figures ; do you think the wages Avere too 
high ? 

A. — N>o ; I think they were just sufficient. 

is it, then, that people contented themselves Avith earning 20 per cent, less than 
the maximum wage they could earn ? 

A. — I think there must be some error in the figures. 

Q , — Had you a high task ? 

A. — We had only 10 per cent, above the standard. 

Q. — Had you earth-work or had you stone-breaking ? 

, A. — ^We had both. The stone-breaking task Avas very mild. 

Q.— Your people contented themselves wiih having 75 )>er cent, of tho task and rested 
satisfied with 76 per cent, of wages ; Were they in good condition ? 

A.— As a whole they were. 



Answers by J. WALKEE, Es^., I. C. S., Deputy Commissioner, Eimar, to questions 
drawn up by tbe Famine Commission. 


Q. I. — When the rains of '1899 commenced the outlook in the two principal tahsils of 
the district (Khandwa and Burlianpur) was satisfactory. The previous agricultural history 
there was on the whole good. They were essentially kharif tracts. The partial failure of 
crops in 1896 had been the only calamity for many years and it had been followed by the 
bumper kharif harvest of 1897 and the good kharif harvest of 1898. Thus, though the 
distress of 1897, which had hardly reached the acute stage, except in respect of the prices of 
food grains, must have resulted in dimunition of savings and increased indebtedness on the 
part of the poorer classes, these two tahsils were on the whole in a fairly prosperous condi- 
tion up to September 1899. In the third tahsil (Harsud) the conditions were worse. The 
tract at the time of Settlement in 1894 had been a largely rabi-growing one, 70 per cent, of 
the area being undeu these crops. It had shared in the bad years for rabi which began 
from 1894, and cultivation had by 1899 decreased by some ii per cent. The evil was 
however greater than that represented by the mere fall in area, as the proportion of rabi and 
kharif cultivation had become reversed, and the percentage of the mo?e paying rabi cultivation 
was now^ only 30 per cent, as against 70 in 1S94. Harsud had latterly not been quite so 
fortunate in its rainfall as the other two tahsils, and the comparatively paying kharif crops 
of cotton and tilli had had outturns of 90 and 60. The rabi harvest in both 1897-98 and 
1898-99 had been poor. Remissions for part of the malguzari arrears had had to be obtained 
in 1899. The tract also consisted largely of comparatively lately established villages, many 
of these ryotwari ones, inhabited by Korkus, and credit generally was less there than in older 
established tracts. Lastly, the people were accustomed to rely largely on the early food 
crops of maize, sawan, &c., about the period of September-October, and these crops had been 
practically an absolute failure. 


Q. 2. — Kharif sowings at the commencement of the rains in 1899 showed an increase 
over that of the preceding year in all three tahsils. About 107 per cent, of the normal 
kharif area was sown. I have taken the average of six years from 1899-1900 to represent the 
average area. 


Q. 3 (^).— -The rainy season in Nimar maybe taken as from ist June to ist October. 
Little rain falls after the latter date. The normal for tbe past 33 years is 37-38 inches. 

(i). The actual rainfall for the above period in 1899 at Khandwa was 8*07 inches or 
32 per cent, of the average. 


(^). After July, Khandwa had rgs inches about the middle of August, and Harsud and 
Burhanpur 4*06 and 3*63 about the same time. After that date, Khandwa received only 0*50 
cents., and Harsud 0*41 cents, while Burhanpur received 2*15 inches in the middle of Septem- 
ber. This fall however was not well distributed. For the bulk of the district the rains may 
be considered to have ceased in the middle of August. 

(cl). I append a statement showing the rainfall at Head-quarters received in each of 
the four months in question as compared with the average amounts received in these 
months : — 


I3t to 27th June 

2Sth June to 25th July ... 

26th July to 29th August 
30th Auguif to 26th September 


-L 

-I 


Average 

... 7*12 

1899 

3‘54 

Average 

... 7 89 

1800 

... 3-0? 

Average 

... 8*28 

1899 

1*95 

Average 

«•« 4 M 4 

1899 

... 0*50 


The insignificance of the fall in 1899 August and September, as compared with the 
average, is very marked. » 


4. — Only cotton, til, and tur gave appreciable outturns, I should not put the total 
outturn of the kharif harvest at more than 12 percjent. 
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Q, 5.— -The figures for the district (excluding the ‘portion transferred from Hoshangabad> 
at last census, werej:— 

Owners ••• *7*4 

Tenants **• •* ••• ••• ^3*5 

Farm servants m* ••• 3*5 

Labourers ••• *47 

The proportion of tenants to be classed as petty cultivators is not immediately ascertain- 
able. Petty Malik-makbuza holders classed as owners might be considered as petty culti- 
vators. I should estimate the percentage of cultivators paying under Rs. lo as between 30 
and 40 per cent, in Khandwa and Burhanpur, and from 40 to 50 per cent, in Harsud. 

Q, 6. — The rainfall of 1899 was so extraordinarily deficient as to render an almost 
complete failure of crops inevitable. From this fact and the prevalence of high famine 
prices the general necessity for relief was assumed, but the necessity of relief for individual 
able-bodied persons was determined by their compliance with the labour test on relief-works. 

Q, 7, — The machinery of relief was set in motion before such actualities were observed, 
as deterioration in condition of the people, increased mortality, or increase of crime (though 
the latter rose in October). But the totality of the crop failure, and the high prices of food 
grain were palpable. In the case of Harsud, the circumstances mentioned in the answer to 
No. I indicated that the need for relief there was urgent. I toured in that tahsil in August 
and September 1899, 

« 

Q, 8. — A scheme of village relief organization was completed in August. ^ The first 
actual relief measure was the distribution of gratuitous relief to the destitute incapables. 
Preparations for the early opening of large relief-works were taken in hand. The circum- 
stances of the Harsud Tahsil above explained, were such as to leave the people peculiarly 
resourceless. This was particularly the case in the centre of that tahsil, where the rainfall 
had been specially scanty. Therefore immediate relief, which, until works could be opened, 
had to be gratuitous, was afforded there under Rule 23 of Famine Circular No. F-3, dated 
the 14th August 1899. ^ Kitchens were opened at convenient centres, where the destitute 
able-bodied could obtain relief temporarily, and village relief was also granted to the children 
and incapable dependants of the poor labourers ? the expression * unable to work ' being 
somewhat liberally interpreted in the case of women burdened with young children. 

On the opening of the works, however, these kitchens were closed, the children being 
then generally in excellent condition and the numbers remaining entitled to village relief, 
after revision of the lists as mentioned in Famine Circular No. 34 of the 20th November 
1899, being few and scattered. The period of this change was co-incident with the reaping 
of what little tilli and cotton harvest there was, and hence there was no rush on the works, 
but the persons struck off village relief came on the works gradually. In the Khandwa and 
Burhanpur tahsils, of which the previous history was good, gratuitous relief was frgm the 
outset confined to the destitute incapable. From the 20th October, onwards, relief to the 
able-bodied throughout the district was supplied only by relief \vorks on which the labour 
test could be enforced. 

Q. g.— A famine works programme was in existence. This was considered with refer- 
ence to the situation at a Conference with the Superintending Engineer and Commissioner 
early in September, and later in the same month at a Conference held by the Chief Commis- 
sioner. For some works surveys and estimates of cost were ready. For others they were 
prepared as expeditiously as possible. 

Q. 10. — Large public works were contemplated as the backbone of the relief system. 
The conditions of the district did not point to a large employment of village works. The 
physical configuration of the country afforded few instances of useful projects for village 
works. Tank work in particular being conspicuously wanting. The outlying tracts w’ere at 
first served by labour afforded by grass-cutting, Government depots being opened wherever 
feasible, and a large amount of labour being employed by private purchasers of grass. When 
grass-cutting was over, the Punasa tract was served by the Chikdalia and other forest tank 
works, the southern part of Harsud by the Asapur Public Works Department camp, the 
Dhertalai-Manjrod tract in the Tapti Valley by the land reclamation work ufider special 
Assistant Settlement Officer and subsequently by a camp for the Khandwa-Akola-Basim 
Railway ; a small amount of fuel-felling employment was also given by the Forest Depart- 
ment in the Asirgarh Range which, however, was also served by ^ne Borgoan and Borda 
Public Works Department camps. The district was provided with 8—10 large Pi^blic 
Works Department works at convenient centres. There was no difficulty in providing 
■useful work on, these works, and they were never swamped or seriouslv disorganized by the 
crowding of applicants for relief. 

Q. 1 1 (/z). — ^Test works were not opened as such, though as the labour test was enforced, 
they served the purpose. No work opened was discontinued from paucity of applicants for 
relief. 


c 
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{ 6 )» Poor-houses were opened in November in Harsud, Khandwa and Burhanpuri chiefly 
owing'to these places being on main lines of communication. ^ 

The persons relieved at these institutions were chiefly foreign paupers in need of medical 
treatment and their attendant relatives. In Burhanpur the numbers were swollen by the 
temporary retention of foreigners with a view to deportation. It was not found necessary in 
Khandwa to enlarge the poor-house to any great extent as foreigners and persons from the 
Interior of the district were constantly eliminated from the kitchen and sent to their homes 
or to the relief-works. The average total number in the three poor-houses together 
averaged only 207. The extent to which the population consisted of foreigners is shown by 
the fact that out of the total number of deaths, vts.j 525,362 were of known foreigners. 

(r) (i). Kitchens were an invariable accompaniment of works. 

(ii). In the early stages of the famine, except temporarily in Harsud as mentioned in 
answer 8, the circumstances were not such as to call for a general organization of kitchen 
relief. 

Later on in Februaiy, in view of the rising death-rate and the known intensification of 
distress, a general organization of kitchen relief was ordered although the children up till then 
had not been generally found to show signs of under-feeding. 

{d)* Local charitable committees were formed in Khandwa and Burhanpur in the 
beginning of 1900, In Burhanpur a cheap grain shop had been arranged for by the towns-- 
^people in August 1899. , 

(^). Forest concessions were practically the earliest measure of relief afforded. Bo 7 tai 
Jide agricultural cattle were allowed to graze in Government forests on credit as soon as 
failure of the rains was apprehended, and remission of grazing dues was sanctioned as soon as 
that failure was established. In September collection of head-loads of grass, fallen wood and 
edible products was allowed for. 

Q, 12. — Early in August 1899, the organization for village relief as indicated in Famine 
Circular No. F-3 of 14th August 1899, was worked out. The full organization was completed 
and posted in Harsud by early in September, and in Khandwa and in Burhanpur by early in 
October. The complement of Charge Officers was completed later on. 

Q. 13,— Owing to the great dryness of the soil in the autumn of 1899, loans for rabi 
sowing would have been useless. But the improvement of water-supply by the deepening 
and digging of wells was encouraged by [a) special loans under (Agriculturists Loans Act) in 
the case of those unable to make the necessary improvement without the assistance of a 
loan, free of interest and in cases of works not of value as permanent improvements, with a 
remission of principal varying from 15 to 50 per cent, and ( 3 ) by the grant of loans under 
the Land Improvement Act for works likely to prove of permanent utility. The number of 
Joans granted under (^z) was 121 and the amount advanced Rs. 8,635, and the number of 
loans granted under ( 5 ) was 159 and the amount advanced Rs. 10,845. 

• 

Q, 14. — Irrigation wells are used considerably in Khandwa and Burhanpur tahsils. 
According to latest information the number of irrigation wells would appear to be 3,332. 
The digging of wells was encouraged by loans as mentioned under question 13. Irrigation 
wells are chiefly used for rabi cultivation, principally wheat. About ^ of the usual irrigated 
rabi area was fairly successfully cultivated, but the supply failed in many wells. 

Q. 19. — Large public works were first opened except as regards grass-cutting. 

Q. 20. — These works were under the management of the Public Works Department, 
'Subject to a power of control by the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of all points 
affecting the efficiency of relief. The scale of establishment, &c., is laid down in General 
‘Order No. of 20th September 1899. I do not think that there was any avoidable 

delay in opening the works. 

Q. 23. -^Admission to all works was free to all persons ready to submit to the labour 
■test. In the case of one work (Mortakka) admission was limited to ticket-holders as a 
precaution against it beijg overcrowded by foreigners, as the work was peculiarly situated 
with reference toj^pdore territory, but tickets for that work were issued to residents of the 
-district without any system of selection. 

There was no distance ^est or compulsory residence on works. Workers even from near 
‘villages generally preferred to reside on the works. 

Q. 24. — In the case of villages in the immediate vicinity of a ^vork, a number of worker 
"will always come to work who will be unwilling to continue on the work when the site is 
'removed a few miles. With the exception of such w^orkers (whose need for relief is doubtful). 
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I think that a large public work can well serve a Jarge area, say 15 to 20 zniles radius. 
Once people have made up their minds to leave their villages for a lengthened penod for 
works, it would not seem that the distance of a work is of much moment. When Borgaon 
camp was closed, instances were met with of persons who preferred to go to the Manjrod 
camp, some 30 miles off, rather than to the Jaswari camp under lo miles off. Many of the 
foreign workers had come over lOo miles. 

Q. 25.— Officers of the Public Works Department were subordinate to the Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner as mentioned under question so in accordance with 
paragraph 7 of Famine Circular No. 26 of 6th October 1899. This subordination was not 
always very clearly understood by the Executive Engineer. 

26. — Each charge had always an Officer-in-charge, appointed by the Commissioner, 
generally from the Naib-Tahsildar class or its * equivalent or respectable non-officials. His 
salary was Rs. 100 rising by monthly increments of Rs. 10 dependent on approved service 
to Rs. 150. He became a Public Works Department Officer. He had full authority in the 
matters mentioned. 

Q. 30. — The classification of able-bodied men as * diggers* and weakly men and 
women generally as carriers, under paragraph 6 of Famine Circular No. 41 of 22nd February' 
1900, worked well practically. 

Q. 32. — I think that if relief is started in time a system of payment by results^ can be 
adhered to. To the great majority of those who leave works, I am inclined to think that 
any system of work relief worth the name would be distasteful. 

Q‘ 34* — I think the scale of wages adopted was adequate. On the whole, workers 
maintained or improved their condition. I am not aware of any evidence of saving. At 
one work (Ajanti near Khandwa) it appeared that the workers were not in a position to 
spend money on expensive luxuries The local liquor contractor had a right to open a shop 
near there, but had not availed himself of it. On the opening of the work he opened a 
liquor shop, but soon closed it again for want of custom. As the bonded warehouse system 
is in force, however, liquor was necessarily high priced, 

Q. 35- — A rest-day wage was always given. 

Q. 36. — I do not think that any reasonable task would generally be exacted without 
the liability to fining below the minimum. 

Q. 38. — Payment was made daily. This is quite practicable and longer inter^'als seem 
open to serious objection. 

Q. 40. — In task work gangs payment was made to the individual ; in intermediate gangs 
to the head of the gang. I should be inclined to adopt individual payment generally. 

* 

Q. 46. — The grain basis for wages was fixed by the Deputy Commissioner. It was 
based on the cheapest readily available grain in use, and the price of imported teora was 
also taken into consideration under Famine Circular No. F-32 of 1st November 1899. 
Small variations in prices were neglected. 

Q. 52. — Kindly see answer 10. 

Q. 60. — Aboriginals are fairly numerous in the district, particularly Korkus in Harsud. 
The total number in the district cannot immediately be given owing to separate census 
figures for the portion transferred from Ploshangabad not being available. 

From the outset and thoughout the operations, aboriginals were dealt with on the task 
work system on public works. They were not backward to take relief. At the large Public 
Works Department work at Asapur in Harsud, where Korkus predominated, they took more 
V performed fuller tasks than any at any other camps in the^' district. As 

the hot weather advanced they evinced disinclination to go to or remain on works even 
\^en near their villages. They took very readily to kitchens.. Thus in Harsud, where 
aboiiginals are most numerous, in February and March 40 per cent, of the census population 
■was relieved on Public Works Department works, -while, from the end of June to niddle 
of August, from 40 to 47 per cent, of the population fed at kitchens. 

. Q- .61.— Grass-cutting operations under ‘the control of the Forest Department were 
started m the end of September and continued till April. The maximum number of depots 
open was 22, and the maximum number of persons relieved about 3,000. The grass-cutting 
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inhabitants of the forest tracts, but a large amount of employment was 
?.S H "““ing-grass for purchasers Forest ta"nk works were also^done and 

uei-cutting to a small extent Forest road works were much restricted by want of water. 

termed B list relief {paragraph 8 (B) (VIII) of Circular No. F-49, 
aatea the 7th May 1900), was given only in the poorest and most resourceless parts of the 
oistnct. Ihe great bulk of this relief was given from the beginning of August till the begin- 
ning ot beptember. ^ During that period as far as the rains permitted, B list labourers \wcxc 
generally employed in weeding the fields of poor cultivators, who w^erc too poor to overtake 
the work t^mselves. In this way a considerable amount of useful work was done though no 
aoubt the t5 list labourers, owing to the frequent interruptions owing to the wetness of the 
weather or the soil, had often an easy time. The maximum number relieved was 6,283. 


. Q* ^3* — "Ihe old town of Burhanpur is almost entirely dependent on the weaving 
industry. There special relief for weavers was organized in November iSgg. The maximum 
number relieved was 7,244 in July. 


Q. 64. — They showed great reluctance to ^go on ordinary works. The majority were 
weavers of finer sorts of cloth. Most of the males would have been fit for ordinary labour, 
at least as carriers, although at' the risk of injuring their manual dexterity, but a large 
number are Muhammadan weavers whose females are parda-nashin. 

Q» 65. — The operations appear to have been successful from the point of view of relief. 
J\o excessive mortality or privation seem to have occurred amongst weavers. If the prices 
which may be fairly expected are realized for the stock of cloth on hand, this form of relief 
should, in the end, be very economical. I consider that sufficient was done in this respect 


Q. 66. — In August 1899, when scarcity of fodder was apprehended, agricultural cattle 
were allowed to graze in Government forests, provisionally, on credit, while for other cattle 
licenses had to be purchased as usual. In September 1899, forests were thrown open to free 
grazing of agricultural cattle. Cultivators who had never previously sent cattle to graze in 
Government forest did so very largely owing to scarcity of grazing in villages. Altogether 
some 66,000 cattle more than in the previous year appear to have resorted to the forests, but 
some of the excess is due to foreign cattle coming in larger numbers. 

The Nimar cultivators early apprehended Ithe situation, and cut and removed large 
quantities of grass from the forests for their future want. The total quantity removed 
amounted to 8 1,993 tons against only 10,150 tons in the previous year. This includes that cut 
and removed for export, but excludes that removed on free head-loads Thus between the 
grass which they had collected in unusual quantities and such karbi as they had got from 
their fields, the cultivators had secured sufficient for the maintenance of their effective cattle. 
This was apparent later on, when there was hardly any demand for Government grass 
offered at so reasonable a price as Rs. 6 per ton. 

As regards water-supply, the manner in which wells, nalas and even large rivers dried 
up in the autumn of 1899 suggested the worst apprehensions. The rate at which the water 
' disappeared was not, however, maintained. Pools in the large nalas held out through the hot 
weather, and the digging of jhirias in the beds of streams afforded considerable relief. The 
.responsibilities of maiguzars and others in the matter were also impressed on them. 


Special famine loans and loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act were granted. On the 
whole, though cattle had in many cases to travel considerable distances for drinking, yet any 
serious privation or mortality of cattle on account of want of water did not occur. Cattle disease, 
specially foot and mouth disease, and small-pox, were prevalent in the cold months. Apart 
from the ravages of these diseases, I am inclined to think that the greatest destruction 
amongst cattle occurred at the time of the setting in of the rains. The delay in the setting 
in of the rains, and consequently in the appearance of new grass proved, a last straw to their 
weakened constitution, and the diarrhcea induced by the early grass, when it had appeared 
killed very many. 


Q. 6j. — Looking to the amount of grass in the depots and the .fodder scarcity in the 
district, little was available for export. 

Q. 68.-~DependLAits, other than infants-in-arms of workers, were practically invariably 
relieved with o*^ked food at kitchens on all works. 

Q. 69. — Kitchen relief was the backbone of the system of gratuitous relief from the time 
that kitchen relief was geherally organized. In the case of children it ensures that the relief 
reaches the children themselves. In the case of adults, the acceptance of cooked food is itself 
a test, particularly in the earlier stages. If the condition of physical disability for work is 
not very strictly interpreted, as is advisable, as distress deepens and the rains approach. 
Cash relief is particularly difficult to distribute with sufficient discretion, and it is inadvisable 
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to encourage paupers to further run down in condition by the hope of qualifying for c^b 
relief. Hence anyone entitled to relief, who could reasonably be expected to attend a 
kitchen, was required to do so as a condition of relief. 


Q. 70, — Only when kitchen relief was opened to the able-bodied. 

ni , — Three poor-houses were opened in the district, at Harsud,^ Khandwa and 
Burhanpur, The classes of people and the numbers have been dealt with in answer to 
question 11 {^). 

Q, 72. — Poor-houses 'were not used for the reception of recalcitrant relief workers. As 
previously explained the poor-houses \Ycre only on a small scale. 

Q* 73* — Poor-houses were regularly weeded out. 

Q. 74.’ — The rains cannot be said to have fairly set in till about the Sth of July 1900, 
though there were some fairly local showers before the end of June. The first \vcck of July 
was rainless and caused much anxiety. In the end of June, the number of civil kitchens^ open 
was 89. The maximum number open during the rains was 108. In Famine Circular No. 49, 
dated the 7 th May 1900, it was suggested that there should beat least one kitchen for a 3-milc 
radius, or 27 square miles area. But some excess in the number actually reejuired over that 
calculated on the above principle was unavoidable owing to the impracticability of arranging 
all circles symmetrically, cither owing to convenient kitchen villages not coinciding with the 
centre of such circles, or to portions of the country being cut off during the rains from easy 
communication with kitchen villages. Roughly speaking, therefore, a kitchen was expected 
to serve a radius of about 3 miles. 


Q. 75, — The ration provided was : 


For riduUs over 14 years ... 

For children 10 “I4 ,, ... 

Do. 7—10 „ 

Do. under 7 but not*in-arms 
Nursing* a\othcrs ... ... 


9 chtttaks 

6 H 

3 

13 ti 


The kitchri consisted[of five parts of rice to one part of dal (mostly masur) wiUi little 
salt at the rate of about half a chittak to a seer. To these were added, as far as possible— 


Onions ... ... chittak per head 

Turmeric ... ... ... „ 

Oil ... ,,, ... ,, ,, 

Meals were distributed once a day at fixed time, generally 1 1 A. M. People were given 
an opportunity to feed on the premises, but what food remained off, they were allowed to take 
away, particularly the nursing-mothers, wlio received one-third extra ration of cooked food. 


Q, 76. — No kitchens were opened (except at the two large towns) within 3 or 4 miles 
of relief-works.^ These all possessed fully organized kitchens, and I required them to serve the 
areas in their vicinity by admitting persons to kitchen relief under Rule 92 (<^) of the Public 
Works Department relief rules. When the works closed or moved on, civil kitchens took 
the place of Public Works Department ones. 

Q. 77, — ^At the outset admission to kitchens was practically free to children of the poor* 
but in the case of adults was restricted to those with some ucgrec of physical unfitness. 
Later on it was free to all who came to receive cooked food. Again, when tlie demand for 
labour arose, the able-bodied were gradually sent away. 

Q. 77. (a). — The ration was controlled by the Medical subordinate in charge. The 
great bulk of the inmates ^were on special diet. Others generally received ihe kitchen 
ration. 

Q. 77. (^). — The village gratuitous relief lists were drawn up by the Ciftle Officer with 
the assistance of the patwari and the mukaddam, and they were checked by Charge Officers iii 
the course of their rounds. The recipients were inspected by the Charge and Circle Officersl 

Q. 77. {c ); — Payment was made (n) in cash, (3) fortnightly up to the middle of January, 
and afterwards monthly; (^) at the homes of the recipients. In tlie Harsud Tahsil payments 
were made^niostly through the mukaddams, the recipients being mustered at the time of pay- 
ment by the Circle Officers. 
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Q. 77. — (d) The admission^ of able-bodied adults to kitchen relief in the, rains went 
beyond the Code provisions* This was from June to August. At that period workers had 
nearly all returned to their villages as regards those who had held out till then without relief, 
their resources were then at the lowest ebb, and I have been assured by several intelligent 
malguzars that many petty cultivators and others, who had managed to pull through till then, 
would not have been able to subsist in their villages until crops sprung up and credit and 
confidence was restored but for kitchen assistance. I think that no measure less 
comprehensive would have been a sufficient safeguard against serious privation from June 
to August. 

Q. 78. — Except in purely aboriginal tracts, the principle of employing high-caste cooks 
was adhered to, as the value of kitchens as a safeguard against privation would otherwise 
have dangerously lessened if low- caste cooks were generally employed. With the exception 
of the case of Brahmins, Banias, Rajputs, Kunbis, Malis, Darjis, Raj-gonds, Gujars, Gaolis, 
Deswals, Telis and Bhilalas, there appear to have been no reluctance at all. Of the above- 
mentioned castes, the poorer members of all of them (except Brahmans) attended kitchens 
before long, and it would seem that the reluctance was not sufficiently strong to deter any 
considerable number of really deserving cases from accepting relief. Of course the precise 
degree of actual destitution is more doubtful the higher the individual is in the social scale. 
Also, in the hearts of all paupers, there was a strong preference for relief in the form of cash 
doles at home, but, from the beginning, it was clearly understood that no one who could be 
reasonably expected to attend a kitchen was eligible for cash relief, 

Q. 79. — A number of kitchens were in charge of Police and Forest officials. In other 
villages a schoolmaster, branch postmaster, stamp vendor or patwari was in charge of a 
kitchen, and where such an arrangement was not feasible or advisable, a special muharrir was 
entertained. His pay varied with the numbers and with the facility of obtaining reliable 
muliarrirs in particular localities, These persons worked under the immediate supervision of 
local men of standing or of small committees. Their work was also carefully and frequently 
supervised by the Circle and Charge Officers, and during the rains also by the Hospital 
Assistants on kitchen duty. 

Q, 80 and 81. — A cheap grain shop was opened in Burhanpur in August 1899 by 
private subscriptions. Prices had just then commenced to rise and no time ^Yas lost ia 
making purchases at the cheapest possible rates. The big wholesale dealers, instead of 
subscribing in cash, gave grain at rates varying from i to 2 rupees a palla (of I20 seers) 
cheaper than the market rates. Grain was purchased from villages having large stocks, 
and large purchases were also made direct from Akola and Hyderabad through private 
agency so as to save commission, &c. Tickets were issued by a shop committee to the 
deserving poor — no one being given more than 2 seers any one day. Wheat, juar and 
rice were sold from October 1899 to May igoo, generally from 2 to 2^ annas in the rupee 
cheaper than the market rates. Altogether about 5,800 maunds were sold. As sales were 
restricted to ticket-holders, the operations of the shop do not appear to have discouraged 
private trade, and thus induced any rise in prices. The effect seems principally to have 
been to check violent fluctuations in local prices. All subscriptions were returned out of the 
sale-proceeds, and the subscribers contributed the surplus of Rs. 2,900 to public purposes. 

Q. 82. — The land revenue demand for 1899-1900 (malguzari) was Rs. 2,85,776. Out 
of this Rs. 1,23,000 was suspended. Remission proposals have been submitted and are 
under consideration. ^ 

In ryotwari, out of a demand of Rs. 90,000, Rs. 16,000 were collected. 

Q. 83. — Suspension was necessitated by the failure of crops, but was based on the 
result of rent collection made by the malguzars before the Government kists fell due. In 
the Khandwa and Burhanpur tahsils, the cultivators and the malguzars had had good seasons 
previously and had been accustomed to prompt and regular payment of rent and revenue. 
By the middle of January very considerable realizations of rent had been made. As the 
present might be regarded as the first year of actual famine in these tahsils, it was probable 
"that if stringent pressure had been brought on the malguzars, nearly the whole of the 
demand might 3 though with difficulty, have been recovered. That course, however justifi- 
able in view of the share of profits retained by malguzar in normal seasons, was obviously 
inadvisable on several grounds. On the other hand, the rental collections which had been 
made without difficulty wc?e a factor to be considered. The proposals for suspension of 
revenue, therefore, were based largely on consideration of this factor. They were to the 
following effect : — 

In cases where less^ihan four annas of rent was collected by the malguzars, sus- 
pension of both kists was proposed in so far as the malguzar had not actually 
paid. 

(3) In cases where from four to eight annas of rent was collected, I proposed to 
collect what was in excess of four annas. 

/ 
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(c) In cases where over eight annas up to 14 annas of rent was collected, collectioa 
^ of revenue fn proportion to the rent collected was proposed. 

[d) In cases where over 1 4 annas of the whole rent had been collected, I proposed 

collection of both the kists. 


Of the uncollected amount, Rs. 000 were suspended on the above principles, and 
'were distributed as below : — 


Khandwa Tahsil 


... 

Rs. 

... S 4 0CO 

Burhanpur „ 


... 

... 42,000 

Harsud „ .»• 


... 

... 27,000 



Total 

... 1,23,000 


Practically the whole of the demand in the portion of the Harsud Tahsil, transferred 
from Hoshangabad, was suspended. 

In ryotwari, collection was made chiefly from those tenants who had been more fortunate 
with the tilli and cotton crops, the former being a comparatively more important crop in 
ryotwari villages ; the rent-paying capacity of the year's outturn w'as probably rather better 
than in malguzari villages. 

The general capacity of the individual to pay was not taken in account, apart from rent 
collection realized by malguzars except at the outset, to some extent in the case of somo 
malguzars in Harsud with regard to old arrears aggregating some Rs. 5,000 only. 

3^, — Enquiries as to the revenue-paying capacity and rent collection, were started in 
December 1899, Summary proposals on account of the fist kist were wired on 6th January 
1900. Sanction for suspension was received on 17th February 1900. The first kist was due 
on ist February 1900, and up till receipt of sanction, collections were made only on the lines 
indicated in answer No. 83. 

Q, 86.— I think that sufficient relief was given by suspension. In the case of the 
malguzars of Khandwa and Burhanpur, the 1 treatment was distinctly very liberal. No 
instances have been noticed of malguzars collecting rent in excess of that alloAvcd by the 
suspension of revenue. That the tenants were not crippled by the payment made is indicated 
by the fact that a larger area than ever w^as sown in 1900. 

Only in a few instances did malguzars fail to credit the proportionate revenue. Practi- 
cally, no complaints of hardship w’ere received from malguzars or tenants after the issue of 
the orders. The amount of rent litigation was considerably less than in the previous year. 

Q, 87. — The percentage on relief in the district exceeded 15 per cent, from January to 
September. The intensity of crop failure was sufficient to account for this, but the numbers 
were swollen by the presence of immigrants, 

Q. 88 — I believe that relief w^as generally sufficient throughout. The only respect in 
which, I think, it w^as excessive, w’as in the case of able-bodied residents of villages in which 
kitchens were actually situated. For these pepple there was no distance test, and many 
persons unwilling to go 2 or 3 miles for food partook of it in their own village kitchens. 
This constitutes, in my opinion, the strongest ground against multiplying the numbers of 
kitchens in any area beyond that mentioned in the answer to question 74. 

Q. 89.— All classes except proprietors were fairly represented on works in Harsud. In 
the Khandwa and Burhanpur tahsils, Banjara, Bolahis (Dhers) and Nahals were very fully 
represented on works, and the cultivating classes only to a limited extent. In kitchens culti- 
vators were numerous. 

Q. 90.— The famine of 1897 was not severely felt in this district, 

c 

Q* 9J‘’“"rhe contraction of private credit was a matter of general complaint amongst 
agriculturists, and, no doubt, during the period in June and July 1000, that the rains appeared 
to be holding off, it was at a standstill. 

a 

Q, 92.— I think that the Code test are adequate for work relief. 

c 

Q. 94.~Vital statistics are supplied by Kotwals through the Police. 

use of unfamiliar food in consequence of the compardtively high prices of 
the ordinary staple food, juari, must have contributed to the mortality. 

\ 


c 




Q. 96.— The rainfall in 1899 Nimar was both absolutely and relatively the shortest 
in the Province. This must necessarily have affected the mortality. The action taken in 
the matter of loans for improvement of water-supply has been mentioned under question 13* 
The responsibilities of malguzars in the matter were impressed on them from the outset. 
Government recognized its responsibility in ryotwari villages and 109 wells were sunk or 
deepened in ryotwari villages at a Government expense of Rs. 5,275. All Police posts as 
well as all works were supplied with permanganate of potash and it was freely used, 

Q* 97.’ — (^) There are provisions in the Public Works Department works rules and 
elaborate instructions were drawn up on the spot on each work by the Civil Surgeon and 
carried out by the Officer-in-charge and the Medical subordinates in charge of the camp. The 
system, which was invariably adopted from the outset, of taking water from pools in rivers, 
as was very often necessary, by means of wells in filter bunds was of much value, 

{ 5 ) These were small institutions and presented no difficulty. 

(c) The principal point was the provision of an uncontaminated source of water- 
supply and of plaos at the larger kitchens. General instructions were issued in consultation 
with the Civil Surgeon for the guidance of Charge and Circle Officers and of the itinerant 
Hospital Assistants on kitchen duty. 

The arrangements can, I think, be considered sufficient. Outbreaks of cholera occurred 
several times in large works, but in no case did heavy mortality ensue. Workers in 
relief camps enjoyed a comparative immunity from cholera, as compared with residents 
of surrounding villages. On kitchens no outbreaks could be traced to contamination from 
kitchen food. 

Q. 98. — ^The matter was seen to by the Officers-in-charge and Medical subordinates 
regularly. 

Q. gg. — I should say that the people supplemented their food with wild products less 
than in any previous year on record. Owing to the phenomenally short rainfall, the outturn 
of wild products was very poor. Roots '‘kunds" \^hich Korkus largely used were hardly 
to be got. These roots, unless carefully prepared, are somewhat poisonous and their absence 
was probably not a matter for regret. 

Q. 100.— In September 1899, it was observed that considerable numbers of persons 
from Berar (chiefly the Akola and Buldana districts) and from Khandesh were coming into 
the district Many of these people appear to have left their homes for Holkar Territory 
on the strength of some curious, but widespread, rumour that they would be given 
money and food there gratuitously. Others left their homes with no fixed intent. In 
November a rough census of foreigners on relief works showed 1,521 Khandeshis and 
1,742 Beraris on the relief works open. Later on immigration from Holkar Territory and 
from Dhar State undoubtedly occurred largely. Attempts to ascertain the numbers of 
foreigners on kitchen and works were subsequently made, but the results were of little 
value owing to the untruthful accounts the immigrants gave of themselves for fear of 
deportation. I am unable to estimate with any degree of accuracy the proportion that 
immigrants bear to the total number relieved. 

Q. 1 01, — Many indications of the effect of the presence of these foreigners on the 
mortality of the district were found. In this connection I would beg to invite attention to 
a printed note drawn up by the Administrative Medical Officer on the vital statistics of the 
district (No. 4445—84, dated the 9th August igoo). I would note that as greater care 
in the matter of ascertaining whether the person deceased was a foreigner or not was 
exercised by the Police from July, the percentage of the total deaths returned by them as 
being those of foreigners showed a tendency to rise, although, as a matter of fact, both the 
absolute number of these people and the difficulties which they experienced in this district 
tended to lessen after that date. Also the months of October and November igoo were 
locally most unhealthy owing to the complete cessation of the rains after previous heavy 
rainfall. That these months should have returned the comparatively low death-rates that 
they did is, I think, another indication of the extent to which the mortality of the previous 
months influenced by the presence of foreigners. Although the pressure of famine had 
relaxed by October, the relaxation was of recent standing, and the general conditions of the 
month were most unfavourable to the health of the residents. It is, however, the case that 
foreigners had largelyAleparted to their homes by October. In October 1900 over 16 per 
cent, of the dtfSths were reported by the Police to be those of foreigners and the percentage 
must have been higher in the earlier months. On the whole I do not think that it would be 
unsafe to ascribe at least 20 per cent, of the total mortality from December to that of foreign- 
ers. The Civil Surgeon ^ould estimate an even higher percentage. 

' Q, 102,— Orphan waifs were not much in evidence. When deserted children, whose 
parents or other relatives could not be traced, were found by the Police or the Charge Officers 
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Me. MATHURA PARSHAD, PLEADER. 


The President . — ^How long have you been at Chhindwara ? 

A . — For a very long time. 

Q, — You remember the famine of 1897. 

il.— Yes; I was Secretary to the Charitable Eelief Fund. 

Q. — And did you lend any assistance on this occasion also ? 

A.— Yes ; I was Secretary to the Municipal Committee and Secretary to the Charitable 
Belief Fund. ^ 

Q. — ^Which in your opinion was the worse famine ? 

A. — The famine of 1899,. 

Q . — was in your district worse than the famine of 1897 ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Had you the control of charitable relief in Chhindwara ? 

A.— Y;e3. 

(2.-"Did you get up a town committee. 

A.— Yes, we had a committee. 

Q . — Were local subscriptions also raised ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Did you get a contribution from the Charitable Relief Fund ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did you give any help to parda-nasMn ladies ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How did you go about it ? 

A. — We selected a certain number. 

Q.-— How did you select them? By what means did you get to know their necessities? 
A.— -By going to the localities in which they lived and by enquiring into their circum- 
stances. 

Q , — A list was made ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And by common consent you agreed that such and such persons were deserving of 
assistance ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q, — ^Do you think there was any attempt to impose upon you ? 

A.~No such thing came to my notice, 

Q, — Did you administer any relief to special classes, such as weavers ? 

A.~Yes. 

Q.— Are you a mdlguzdr 2 Have you any landed property ? 

A.— No. 

Mr. Nicholson . — I think you spent about Rs. 1,32,000 on charitable relief? 

A. — Altogether. 

Q. — Of that how much was granted for the relief of weavers? 

A. — About Es. 12,700. 

Q. — ^Was there any charge for establishment ? 

A, — Only Rs. 71. 

Q.— Do you consider that the objects to which charitable relief should be more or less 
confined are those described in the Famine Code ? 

A.~Yes. 

Q.— Is there any suggestion that you would like to make ? 

A.— Only one suggestion — that a further object be added, namely, to improve the water- 
supply. Under the present arrangement no assistance can be granted to persons wanting money 
to clean wells. 

Q. — Had you anything to do with any rescue of orphans ? 

A. — Of course in the beginning we had about 112 orphans; but they were disposed of, 
and in the end we had 60 orphans. 

Q.— How did you dispose of them? 

A, — We traced out their relatives, and we handed over some to the Missiouaries. 

Q. — ^You also gave relief to the weavers, to what extent? 

A. — ^W'ell, we spent about Rs. 28,000. 

Q . — tWere they weavers who had a special class of work? 

A. — No ; makers of ordinary dhotis and saris. 

Q . — ^Why were these weavers selected ? 

A. — Because they would not work on the Government relief works. 

Q , — ^Why not ? 

A. — They were not acmistomed to hard work. 

Q. — W as there any maflcet for their goods ? Had the market for their goods so con* 
tracted t^at they required charitable relief? 

A.— Yes. ^ / 

Q. — In what way did you^^fiPord this relief? 

A.~We did not start an elaborate scheme: we simply opened out a market, and we under* 
took to purchase a certain amount of cloth. 



^wers by Mr. MATHURA PARSHAD, Pleader, Chbindwara, to questions drawn 

up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. I. — At the commencement of the rains of 1899 the outlook was not gloomy: 1896- 
1897 was the famine year and good harvest was of course reaped in 1897-1898, while the crops 
of 1898-1899 was not so good as that of the preceding year. 

Q. 3. — Normal cultivated area of kharif crop in the district is 437,736. This figure has 
been arrived at by taking the average of the figures for 5 years preceding the famine year 
of 1896-97. The kharif sowings in 1899 covered an area of 488,833 acres, thus 51,097 acres 
n^ore than the norm.al kharif cultivated area as determined above. 

Q* 3; — The average rainfall of this district of the last 31 years during the rainy season, 
as given in the Revenue Report of 1898-99, is 40*56. 

The actual rainfall in the rainy season of 1899-1900 is— 


Inches, 

June to August ... ... ... io’37 

September to November ... ... ... 1-09 

Total ... 11*46 


The actual rainfall this year (1899-1900) is thus 28 per cent, of the average rainfall 
of the district. 

The rain ceased since the 14th October 1899, on which date the rainfall was 
only O’ 1 8. 

The distribution of rainfall was as under: — 



In 1899-1900. 

Average of 31 years. 

June 

2*86 

9*57 

July 

4*43 

11*03 

August 

3*29 

7*62 

September 

... 0*91 

9*62 


Q, 4. — As already stated, the normal kharif cultivated area is 437,736 acres. The 
average kharif outturn, as determined from the produce of the five years previous to the 
famine year, 1896-97, was 96 in American notation. The outturn of’the kharif crop in 1899- 
1900 was 30 in American notation. It was thus 33 per cent, of the normal kharif outturn. 

‘ Q. 5.— The total population of the district is 407,494. 

The number of tenants and field-labourers is as under: — • 

No. 

Tenants ' ... ... ... ... 180,505 

Field-labourers ... ... ... 97 j *33 

The percentage of the number of tenants to the total population of the district is 44 ' 3 ) 
and of field-labourers 23*8. 

Q, 6. — Mere failure of crop was not sufficient to establish the necessity of relief. 
But proof of necessity was required by compliance with tests. One test relief work was 
opened under the District Council on the Amarwara-Chaurai Road in the Amarwara Circle, 
which was most severely distressed at the last^ famine of 1897. This was followed by 
another test work at Saoli under the Public Works Department, which was subsequently 
converted into a regular famine-relief work. 

“ 'Q. 7. — TShe following observed facts led the authorities to think that the machinery 
of relief should be set in motion 

(^) Continued f^se in the prices of food-grain. 

• (^) The very large number of persons who flocked at the' test works. 

(c:) Want of labouj in the fields to keep agriculturists and persons of the labour- 
ing classes duly engaged. 

< {d) Observation of actual- distress among agriculturists and labourers. ; 
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Q ji^-«.FolIowing was the order in which relief measures were undertaken 

I, Opening the Government forests. 

3. Organisation of private charity. 

3. Test works. 

4, Kitchens (ii) elsewhere. 

Q, 14.— Irrigation wells can be made in the Chaurai Pargana, which is]the chief wheat- 
producing tract in the whole district. 

Q. 15,— Construction of the road from Amarwara to Chaurai was first undertaken. This 
was one of the recognized roads under the District Council. The work was conducted 
under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner. 


Q 23. Admission to works was not always open to all. I found that certain works 

were at certain times closed to all new-comers for reasons not madelknown to the public. 
Once I made a reference on this point to the Sub-Divisional Officer, but no satisfactory reply 
was received from him. No distance test of any kind was insisted upon, nor was 
residence on the works compulsory. 

Q, 26. There was a Civil Officer for each charge. He was generally taken from the 

ministerial line. His salary was Rs. 100 rising to Rs. 150 per mensem. The local repre- 
sentatives of the Public Works Department, such as Works Agents, &c,, were considered 
subordinate to him, but they were often found on bad terms. 

Q, 60. — No. The application of special tests was not considered necessary. They 
freely took advantage of the ordinary machinery of famine relief. 

Q. 61 — Yes. They were controlled by members of the Forest Department, They 
benefited generally State ryots in Government forests. 

Q. 62. — No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. 63. — Yes, but this was done at the expense of the Indian Charitable Fund, 

Q. 64. — Yes, they did show a reluctance to go on ordinary relief work’or to the kitchens, 
though not physically unfit for ordinary labour. 

Q. 65. — Special relief measures were found practicable for weavers only and for no 
other class of artizans. They were successful in both respects, /. e., {a) relief, ( 5 ) economy. 

In my opinion in districts in which the population of the weaving class is not very large 
the work of affording relief to them should be entrusted to the Charitable Fund Committee 
which can afford adequate relief to needy weavers and also can make use of the cloths 
manufactured by them by freely distributing them to needy persons in receipt of State relief. 
In fact, in ray district, there was no necessity for the Government to take any action to help 
the weavers. 

Other artizans, such as Pinjaras (spinners) and Sisgois (bangle makers) were also 
assisted out of the Charitable Fund. 

Q. 66.— Grass from Government forests obtj^ined by famine labour was made available 
at reasonable rates in all centres of agricultural population where scarcity of fodder was 
felt, and those arrangements were attended with marked success. 

Q. 67. — ^Yes. 

Q' 69*”’^^stribution of cooked food at kitchens. This form of gratuitous relief was 
chosen because it was considered that only those who were in absolute need of relief would 
be benefited, whereas in the case of cash doles this was not possible. This form o£ relief 
was chosen on economic grounds also. 

Q. 70.— R^pcipients of gratuitous relief were selected by persons with locil knowledge, 
tiatmg cooked food was one of the tests, but there were other tests as well, such as • 

{a) Persons who were considered physically fit to work''on famine relief works 
were not admitted. «• 

{ 6 ) Persons not able to work by reason of their old age, bodily infirmity or the 
like were admitted. r 

(c) Children under 12 years of age^were generally admitted to kitchen relief, 

{d) Women with babies in their arms were generally admitted to kitchens. 



Q. 7I.~No poor-houses were opened in this district* 

Q* 74.— Kitchens were opened before and after the rains. 

Q» 75***SinipIe khtchvi with a small quantity of ghee or oil and vegetable was pro* 
vided and distributed only once at fixed times. As a rule the people were compelled to 
feed on the premises, but in very few exceptional cases they were allowed to take or send 
for their own food. 

Q. 77. — In the beginning the admission to the'kitchen was free, but subsequently it was 
restricted. ^ The method of selection was as follows so far as the kitchen of Chhindwara, 
which was in my own charge, was concerned : — 

(a) Able-bodied persons physically capable of working on the Famine-relief 
works were not admitted,^ 

{i) All applicants for gratuitous relief who presented themselves at the kitchen 
door were thoroughly inspected, and only those who deserved to be fed 
were admitted. Persons who were in receipt of other forms of relief either 
under Government or out of Charitable Fund, and those otherwise eligible 
to any other form of relief, were studiously excluded. 

Q. 78. Generally Brahman cooks were employed, or if the number of a certain caste 
was high enough, one member of their own caste was employed to cook food for them. 
This was done at Chhindwara iathe case of Gonds. In the beginning, u e., for a few days 
after the kitchens were opened at Chhindwara, much reluctance was shown to eat cooked 
food at the kitchen by all classes, even by the lowest class. I may mention the case of an 
old man belonging to the Chamar class almost dying of stars^ation in his own house but 
not going to the kitchen to eat cooked food for fear of being outcasted. But a little exer- 
tion soon drove him to the kitchen, 

Q. 79. Generally malguzars and other well-to-do tenants of villages and in Municipal 
towns Secretaries to the Committees were put in charge of kitchens. Circle Officers and 
Charge Officers exercised supervision and check over them. 

Q. 80. Only one cheap grain shop was opened at Chhindwara, chiefly intended for such 
classes as would not ordinarily take advantage of the recognized form of Government relief. 
Admission was registered by careful enquiry into the circumstance of each family on the 
spot. This form of relief was successful, and it cost about a thousand rupees. 

Q. 81. — No. The cheap grain shop had a marked tendency to keep down the high 
prices of food grain artificially raised by local Baniyas. 

Q. 87. — The number of persons in receipt of relief has exceeded 15 per cent, of the 
population affected. The general poverty of the people and the exhaustion of their 
resources are the two main causes responsible for this state of things. 

Q. 88. — I do not think that relief at any stage of famine was either excessive or 
defective. By enforcing the system of selection, the kitchen relief attracted those persons 
only who were actually in need of it, whereas persons on relief-works justified their 
admission by reason of their submitting to the conditions and tests imposed upon them by 
the Public Works Department, But so much I can say, that there were many persons on 
famine relief-works who were not entitled to State relief and could afford to maintain 
themselves and their family during the period of famine. But under the rules they could 
not be turned out because they submitted to full task test. In this respect only the relief 
may be called a little bit excessive. 

Q, 89.— People in receipt of relief belonged to all classes. They included petty 
proprietors, State ryots, &c., but I canngt say to what extent. 

Q. go, — Yes. The people were more ready to come on relief than in former famine. 
I remember that during thetamine of 1897 people considered it most derogatory to their 
position to work as common labourers on famine relief-works. But now I find that 
they have lost all their self-respect, and I have^observed that almost all residents of villages 
with their family members had gone on relief-works. I will attribute this readiness of 
the people to come on relief-works, not so much to their poverty as to their belief of 
asking for Government relief in the famine time. For this reason I recommend that 
persons to be employed on famine relief-works should be admitted by selection. 

Q. 91, — I found that people were most reluctant to exhaust their resources before 
accepting State relief. This is clear from the fact that as soon as the works were declared 
open, there was a regular rush of people, and the number soon reached to a limit which 
rendered the management almost impossible. A great majority of these persons could 
have easily afforded tQj>live on their own resources for some time at least. 

• Q. 92.— t^'ould recommend a thorough revision of the Famine Code in the light of 

experience gained at the past famine. 

Q. 93, — In my opinidn admission to all forms of Government relief should be made by 
selection. This is done only in the case of gratuitous relief, but I would extend this system 
to the admission of persons coming on Public Works Department relief-works. 
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95»— ‘High mortality might have been due in certain cases to the unsujtablity of 
food, but not to the insufficiency of food. 

Q Impure and insufficient water-supply was in my opinion the direct cause of 

incre^'ed mortality. Famine labour was freely employed in this district to improve and 
to extend the water-supply. Permanganate ot potash was used to disinfect wells and other 
sources of water-supply. In Chhindwara town it was done once in two or three days 
according to the instructions of the Medical Officers. 

, Q, gy. In the Chhindwara kitchen, which was the largest kitchen in the whole district, 

suffic^nt care was taken to make good sanitary arrangements. During the great epidemic 
of cholera which raged most furiously in the Chhindwara town, I introduced the system of 
using boiled watpr for drinking purposes. All , these arrangements were supervised by 
medical men. 

Q. io3. — Every effort was made to trace out their own relatives, failing which their 
caste fellows were persuaded to adopt them in their own community as members of their 
family. Those orphans only whom neither their relatives nor their caste people nor their 
friends adopted were made over to Missionaries. 

Q. 103. — In local areas in which people are found to suffer from scarcity of water 
certain sums out of Charitable Fund may be granted to private owners of wells 
which can be conveniently deepened at trifling cost so as to obtain more quantity of water 
to be made use of by their neighbours. 

Q. 105.— Yes. 

Q. 106. — The change in the character of crops was observed this year only. The 
change took the form of (5) substitution of food crops for more valuable crops. 

. •* 

Q. io7.-^First part — Yes. 

Second part — No. 

Third part — Yes. 

Q, 109. — Yes. Only one officer was employed in this district as Superintendent of 
Famine Relief-works. The second part of the question is answered in the negative. 
Supervising officers might be drawn from the Education as well as the Judicial Depart- 
ment. 

Q. no. — Non-official agency was employed in this district, so far as the management 
and supervision of Civil kitchens was concerned, and in this respect it was most successful. 
But in my opinion there is still some scope for its extension, and I would 'very strongly 
recommend that during the progress of famine-relief operations a certain number of intelli- 
gent non-official gentlemen should be appointed as visitors to rclicf-camps and kitchens, 
&c. The adoption of this system will prove most efficacious in checking the abuses and 
malpractices which official supervision fail to detect* Non-official visitors can be freely 
approached hy^ persons ^ who have to represent their grievances or make complaints. The 
non-official visitor will simply visit famine-relief institutions and submit a memorandum 
of his inspection to the District Officer, embodying^therein any new suggestions or recom- 
mendations tending towards the improvement of the administration of relief. He will then 
be in the best position to give evidence on any fade before the Famine Commission, which is 
generally appointed after the close of famine. 

Q. III.— All or any of the changes enumerated in clauses (^), (^), {c), {d) and (^) are 
in my opinion calculated to produce great effect upon considerably limiting and keepin^^ 
down the number of persons seeking relief rather than upon the death-rate. ^ 

^ Q. X12. — My experience has shown that the massing of people on large works is to be 
avoided as far as practicable, as it undoubtedly tends to disorganise family life, &c. I 
would suggest that small relief-works intended for certain groups of villages should be 
opened, so that the people can easily come back to their houses after a day's wqrk. 


Chhindwara : 
T/ie 12th January 
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MATHURA' PRASAD^ 

. Pleader. 


Secretariat Press, Nagpur: — R. D.,'i4-i-ipoi -joo. 



Me. P. a. T. PHILLIPS, I.C.S., OFFICIATING COAIMISSIONEE, NERBUDDA 

DIVISION. 


The Po'esident.—Weve you in charge of the Nerbudda Division as Commissioner during 
the last famine? 

A, — ^Yes; I was in charge from fche end of June 1899 (before the famine commenced) till 
the present time. '' 

Q. — Were you in that division during the 1897 famine ? 

A. — Yo, I was not. 

Q. — You cannot compare the two famines in that division ? 

A , — No ; I left that division in November 1896. 

Q . — During the last famine you exercised a general control over the relief operations in 
that division? 

A,—Yqs. 

Q , — Did you keep in your own hands the adjustment of prices and wages? 

A, — No, that was left to the Deputy Commissioner in the main. 

Q. — Did you see any reason — did you notice any particular occurrence which would lead 
you to believe that it would be well to retain that power in the hands of the Commissioner alone? 

A, — No; I think on the whole the power was very wisely exercised by the Deputy 
Commissioners. 

Q. — ^Had you any instance in which different wages, different scales, prevailed in the 
same district on* different works ? 

A . — ^Yes ; in the same district ; but not in the same tahsiL There were instances in the 
Hoshangabad district, the tendency at one time was for prices to be higher the further west 
you went ; that is to soy, the prices in Sohagpur were lower than the prices in Hoshangabad 
and the prices in Hoshangabad than the prices in Harda and so on, 

Q. — Had that variation of wage in the different parts of the same district, so far as you 
could see, any effect in taking labour from one work to another ? 

A. — No ; I do not think it did at all. 

N Q. — ^The system of administering public works was that called the intermediate system ? 

^,_Yes. 

Q. — ^You did not permit any other system except that, to be followed in your division ? 

A . — ^The task work system was adopted on some works for weakly gangs ; and in Nimat 
for aborigines. 

Q, — ^Were the aborigines employed on the same work as the ordinary labourers ? 

.4. — Yes, in that district. 

Q.— Did you find any difficulty in getting them to the work? 

4. — No, not in the place to which I refer, namely, the Harsud tahfdl. 

Q. — Did it appear to you that the task that was originally fixed was too easy ? 

4. — It was in some instances with reference to earthwork. 

Q . — I think the task in the Central Provinces in the original Code — was 70 cubic feet 
of earthwork? 

4.— Yes. 

Q , — And that was found to be easy? 

4, — ^In places where the earth was soft, 

Q. — ^^Vhen that was discovered the task was stiffened ? 

4.— Yes. 

Q — ^When was the task stiffened, can you say, generally, in your division ? 

4. — ^About the month of November or December 1899. 

Q. — ^With the stiffening of the task to^vhioh you refer the wages were lowered under the 
orders of the Local Government ? 

4 —Yes. 

Q, — So that you had two procesces affecting the work ; there was first the stiffening of 
the task and in the second place which had the same effect the lowering of wages ? 

4. — Yes. That of course affected males in the first class in the digger class. 

Q , — The original wage upon which you started was fche wage recommended by the 1898 
commission ? 

4. — Yes. 

Q. — That wage was considered to be too favourable ? 

4. — ^Yes. 

Q. — AnrJ it was reduced ? 

4. — It was reduced. 

Q. — It has been pointed out in a statement prepared for the Commission by the Superintend- 
ing Engineer that the percaitage of full wages actually earned was in Hoshangabad from 81 to- 
90 per cent., in Bftiul from 88 to 98 per cent., in Nimat from 78 to 90 per cent., iu Narsinghpur 
from 38 to 100 per cent, and in Chhindwara from 98 to 100 per cent. Should I be justified in 
drawing an inference from the fact that the full wage was not earned, that the full wage was 
unnecessarily high ? If people were content to earn a lesser wage than the full wage, and^ if I 
infer from the evidence that less than full wage was sufficient to keep them in good condition,^ 
does it not follow that the full wage was too high ? 



j think people were able to save, but there is a difference between a single worker 
and a family worker. I do not think the wage was too much for a single worker but when 
families were on the works together they were able to save. ^ r. , x . 

Q,-::^\Vere yon engaged in thc-famine administration in. 1897 in any paxfc of that division ? 
but I was in the province. 

Q._-Well, you know the wage then prescribed was a smaller wage ? 

.Yes. 

Q.L-Do you think !from your experience of the present famine and of the lastffamine that 
the wage in operation in, 1897 was a sufficient one? 

A. — Yes, I think it was. 

Q , — You had no test-work in j^our division ? 

A, — ^Yes, in the Chbindwara district. 

Q._^yas the test-work the first measure that was taken? 

A, — Yes, except the throwing open of Qavernmont forests. 

Q. Now from your experience ofthat, namely, the starting of the test^work before gra- 

tuitous relief in Chbindwara district, are you able to come to a conclusion whether tost-worka 
should precede gratuitous relief or gratuitous relief test- works? 

A , — think test-works were not nepessary. 

Q._Why? . , , 

A . — The indications were so marked where there was famine that there was no necessity 
to, provide teat-work. 

Q. — On the assumption of crop failure you proceeded to the conclusion that famine was 
to follow? Don^t you think that test-works are necessary with a view to ascertaining the class of 
people who ought to come on roliofi \yithQut teat-works a certain class will come on.xeHof who 
need not ? 

A * — I do not think so. The test-works were undertaken in the Chhiud wara district beoauso 
tho famine declared itself so much later there that we felt approhensivo that perhaps relief mea- 
sures bad not been started in time, 

Q. — When you instituted tho test-work was there a rusli? 

A, — No, it served to prove that the reports of tho Deputy Commissioner wore correct. 

Q. — And did it servo to prove or to indicate in what parts of the district relief works 
should be undertaken ? 

A. — That was indicated rather by the crop failure. 

Q. — If in two there had been crop failure and if in ia/isiZ A you instituted Ihe 

test- work and also instituted a test- work in tahsil B, if in faftsCZ A the opouiug of the test-work 
was not followed by any rush of labourers, you would stop relief iu tahsil A? 

A. — Yea. 

Q . — Does it not appear to you that.it would be well, as a general rule, to start relief by 
test- works? 

A. — No, I think, whore the indications are well marked, they are not required. In tho 
bulk of the Division there could bo no question whatever of tho reality of tho famine. 

Q. — Then large relief works were the backbone of your system ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — Had you village works as a subsidiary measure of relief? 

A.— Yes. 


Q * — ^^yhen did you have recourse to tho village works ? 

A. — In some districts it was earlier and in some later. 

Q. — Did you use village works as a reserve for the large relief works ? 

A. — ^Yes, there were three large works in the Harda tahsil and all filled, and as there was 
a tendency to overcrowding, village works were at once started iu various parts of that tahsil 
to supplement them. 

Q. — Could the overcrowding not have been remedied by opening other large works ? 

-d.. — ^There was no room. Wo were at the end of our resources with respect to large works, 

Q,-~Can the same degree of economy bo^naintained iu village works iu the beginu;n" 
of a famine as on large relief works ? 

A. — No ; in the beginning I think largo relief works would be certainly advisable. 

Q. — Subject to you^ orders I suppose the District Officer was responsible for relief in 
his district? 

A. — Yes. 

Q , — He had complete control over all officers including the Public Works Department ? 

A, — Yes. ^ 

6- — ^The Public Works Department was independent as regards the. mere, professional 
aspect of their worics ? ^ r 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q . — Do you approve of that system ? ® 

A, — Yes ; I think that is the best system. 

6* Had you any system of inspection of grain supply on tb^^ works ? 

A.— Not any special system. It was part of the duty, of the officers in charge to inspeot 

tUo gram and they were responsible that the grain supply was good. c ’ 

..Y system of gratuitous relief was relief. on the works to dependants and reliefJn 
ine viuage^y means of kitchens and^the.distifibutiomofigrain o^.mpnoy doles? 

iflL.— X OS. 



Q.— W a had it in evidcn,ce that grain ov- cash .doles., andtkitchens in- operation*, at the 

game time and in the same tract of the country ? . ^ 

X^Yes.' . ■ ^ ; 

Q.— You are then able to institu^, a comparison , bo tween,, the-j eSeotiveness;. and{ economy.-'* 
of.both systems? .. 

' ^;^Yes. ' , ; 

Q^rr-AYbich system do you prefer from the point of yiew»of:,efifecti.Yenes3 and. which from*, 
the. point of view of economy to the. Go vernniont ?. • . 

I think from the point of . view j of effect! veTiess.kitghen relief . is jiist ag. good as cash 
relief; and from the point of view of economy to the Government kitchen relief is hetter^ ‘ ^ 

Q,— It is your opinion . that, on the whole., the establ ishment; of kitchens is .more, econo- 
mical to the Government because it deters certain persons from coming; on: relief, who might 
come, on relief under the system of grain or cash doles ? 

A . — It is very difficult to discriminate when grain or cash doles farm the only sy8tem.i:of 
gratuitous relief. 

Q , — ^Do you think it possible, by associating village agency *r—n.QUroffiGial agency 7 —with 
yourself that the system of distribution of grain doles might bo as economical as or more, econo- 
mical than kitchens ? 

A. — Well, I am afraid, you would not get the non.Tofficial.agency who would exercise the 
necessary discrimination^ . 

Q.— One, native .gentleman .of impo.rtance said if he. was .distributing the. gratuitous.. relief 
he' would prefer to give, grain, doles. Are you.disposed to think, that, haying; regard to economy 
kitchens would be better? 

A,— Yes,. I think kitchens, would, be better... , 

Q.— But they would/not be-better for^the.rejief.of the.more:respeotable classes? 

A.— ITo». Many . people .would, take cash, doles , and; grain , doles,, whp/ .would, noi take 
cooked, food. 

Q, — That could be settled by a system of selection? ’ 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — But was it your experience, as time went on, that the disincliuation.of. the people to go 
to kitchens became less? 

A,: — ^Yes. 

Q. — Did it cause you any surprise the extent to which the people came on to the*kitchep8:? 

A. — I must confess I,w, as surpriseda.t. the extent to which the-people came onin the rainy 
season. 

^ Q. — Am I correct in thinking that you don^t rely very much on, the. employment of 

non-oflSoial agency during the famine ? 

A. — ^They were employed to a largo extent in supervising village works and, in supervising 
kitchens. 

Q. — Did you employ non-official agency in carrying out the village works? 

A. — Yes, to. a .very considerable extent. I think I may .say that most of the, village works 
were placed under the management. of, the ‘ ' 

Q . — Advances were made to'him.-“' ‘He' was told' what, class of people, to employ^?. 

A, — ^Yes, and also the wages to be paid., 

Q. — And then when a certain time elapsed the work was measured up ? 

A,— Yes, that was done in some parts and iu others the work was measured, up daily— a 
sort of muharrir was employed under the mdlguzdr who laid out the tasks. 

Q. — ^Was**there any system of partly recoverable, advance^ .or did the. Government bear 
all the cost of the village works ?, 

A.— The Government bore all the. cost* 

Q. — With regard to takdvs did not go in .for a,pQl\gy of large^grapts of money 
from the commencement ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do you think, having regard to the possibility of irrigation. ip* your diviaiop, that 
if the famine were to occur again, you would, give large advances, for irrigationr--foi; tb® 
tion of the Icharif ? 

A.— I would do so if the system of irrigation bad .been^rpatured and elaborated. 

Is it. possible now to fix on the tracts of country where wells. can, with.., ad vantage, be 
dug, and to keep a list by you of these planes in case of another famine ? 

A. — ^I do not think it is possible now to say.whcre.irrigation wPPid be^uepes^fuL I think 
it is a case for experiment. 

' Q.— Is there any irrigation in your division ? 

A.— Very little* 

Q.— Your system of tflp/cdvi is a Bystena of gi,viDg..ady.anQg8.,.on thp hyppf)hec.ation ; of the 
rayata^ holding, is it not ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — I asked Mr. Standen if hp thought, that any .such, systgm as. this naight-be.intro- 
duoed, namely, selecting 10 or or 20 substantial rayais but of a vlllagdand; making ad vances 
to them on their joint allfi separate responsibility without pny. i*figard ta the;; hypothecation of 
land. He was disposed to think it might work? * ’ . 

A. — am disposed to agree wjth him. 

6*— You think it would be , a reasonable risk for the Qoyernpient.tQ.run,?; 

A.— Yes. 


^ ^ ^ 


Is there a large field for the useful expenditure of money for the purchase of seed 

and cattle ? r v • ^ i 

it.— YeS; seed has to bo purehased every year. I mean it is the custom to buy it at a 

high rate of interest The stocks have diminished of late years. 

As regards your policy in couneetioii with the closing of kitchens in the rains I un- 
derstand that when the rains were well established and the prospect of u good harvest presented 
itself; you commenoed by eliminating iuclividuals from kitchen relief ; uud then the time caaio 
when you closed the kitchen altogether on a particular day— was that policy generally followed? 
A. Yes, observation at the same time being made of fciie extent to which reduction took 

place voluntarily. • i i 

Q , — The people who disappeared spontaneously were agncultiiral labourers ? 

A. — ^Yos, presumably. ^ , 

Mr. Nicholson . — Was your division on the whole a division which imported or exported 
goods? 

A. — It imported. 

Q . — To dny very largo extent ? 

Yes. 

Q . — You have the statistics ? 

A. — Statistics of the Bailway TrailTe, 

Q. — Do you receive them from year to year as a matter of course? 

A. — No, they are only supplied to the Depiuy Commissioner regularly from week to week 
in famine time. In ordinary times they are supplied at longer intervals to the Commissioner 
of Settlement, but not to Deputy Copamissiouofs direct. 

Q. — Did you observe any indication or any difficulty in the matter of importing grain ? 
Were there any complaints that grain was not coming or was being blocked ? 

A. — There were one or two complaints. In Betul where the distances jierhaps were greater 
and large tracts were under forest there was some difficulty in getting grain into the outlyrng 
parts. 

Q. — I am speaking of bringing the grain by railway ? 

A, — None whatever. 

Q. — Do you think there was an actual shortage of waggons ? 

A. — That I am not sure of. I think not itk respect to grain. But there was with res- 
peet to grass. 

Q . — In the matter of immigrants was your division much troubled ? 

A. — Two districts were considerably troubled. 

Q . — Which were they ? 

A, — Hoshangabad and Nimar. 

Q . — How did the immigrants come to your notice? 

A. — Tiiey came on relief works and wore put ou separate gangs.. 

Q — ^Did you take any steps to prevent their coming? 

‘ A . — We took steps to deport the families who came from comparatively near? 

Q. — In your division, on the whole, how did the cattle fare ? 

A . — On the whole they fared well. 

Q . — For grazing cattle you had to- pay a fee ? 

A. — Yes, quite so. 

Q. —Is it a fact that a great number of cattle died in the forests for some reason un- 
known ? 


A. — There was in one district a severe mortality of cattle, 

Q. — On the whole the agricultural cattle were not seriously affected ? 

-d.— There was a large mortality ; but it did not interfere with agricultural operations. 

Q - — There is another question. You had a number of orphans on your hands ? 

A. — Very few. 

Q. — How many wore left ou your hand^? 

A , — Two hundred and fifty at the outsule. 

Q. — ^You did not find this mimber was absorbed ? 

.d.— There was a residue which was not absorbed, most of those who came to the kitchens 
were absorbed in the villages as the distress abated. 

Mr. Bourdillon . — ^Did you find much trouble in dealing with the aboriginal tribes ^ 

A. — No. 


Q.— In which districts are they numerous ? 

. ^They are very numerous in Betul and fairly numerous in Chhindw^ara and there are 
aborigines in other districts. 

— Were special arrangements made for them ? 

-f;— Yes. Special arrangements were-made. For the most part the relief of the aborfeiaes 
was left to the Forest Department. • ^ 

Q. — And they were relieved by throwing open the forests ? 

-^•^The Forests were thrown open to the general public. ' 

Q * — what piu’pose ? 

g^'ifher the edible forest products. ^ c ' 

Q. — And feed tlieir cattle ? 

^"7*Ye8, and for the collection of fix’ewood. c 

2 satisfied with the figures of the mortality ? 





Q.— -The figures ‘were little abo've the normal at first. They rose very high during the 
autumn months ? ^ & 

Yes. 

Q. — In Betul they rose very high towards the end ? 

A . — ^Yes. 

Q * — What is the cause of that ? 

A . — Partljr to cholera. The rise may be attributed entirely to cholera in Chhindwara j 
but in Betul, while in some measure due to cholera, it is partly duo to other causes also. 

Q, — It is always fair to expect a rise in the autumn months? 

-4.— That is true. 

Q. — Another witness has said that the opening of kitchens had a bad effect ? 

A . — ^I do not think so. I do not think that kitchens can have had any bad effect on tho 
mortality, 

Q . — People were fed entirely, I fancy, on Bengal and Burma rice ? 

A.— Yes. 

6.~Your Division is not a rice-growing Division ? 

A, — No* Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur are wheat-growing districts. 

Q.— 'We also heard a great deal about the effects of the rains holding off in June and 
July, and that a great number of people, who then resorted to kitchens, had been driven to 
do so by terror ? Is that your impression ? 

A. — I do not think so. But certainly the people were disappointed at the delay in the 
rains. Those who bad gone back to their villages had gone back expeoting the rains at the 
usual time, and there was a large interval, 

Q , — That had a general effect on the kitchens ? 

A.-« Yes, I think that had an effect. 

Q. — When the officers determined to throw open relief to every body, it was hardly 
anticipated how many would come ? 

A. — It was certainly a surprise to me. 

Q . — ^The Chief Commissioner came to your division in August and issued orders ? 

A. — ^Yes, but I may mention that in that very week, before the orders could he issued, a 
decline had taken place in Hoshangabad. 

Q . — Did you hear many complaints as to labour not being available ? 

A.— Yes, there were complaints. Many people cried out before they were hurt; but I 
think in some instances the complaints were justified. 

Q , — In the case of labour for weeding the fields ? 

A. — Yes, that was the case in the Botul district ; but I do not think there was much want 
of labour iu any other district. 

Q. — Does it not indicate that it was not a wise step to apply the kitchen test ? 

A. — ^Looking back I think it was a good thing on the whole. Personally, I must confess, 
I was inclined to be opposed to it at first, but afterwards I was convinced that it was a wise 
measure. 

Q , — You do not think that any other better experiment could be thought of? 

A. — I do not think so, 

The President — The various Collectors have told us that roughly speaking the inoidence 
of land revenue is not more than from 4 to 6 per cent, on the gross produce of the land ? 

A. — I am sorry I cannot say off hand what the incidence is. 

Q. — ^They have stated that in some of the western districts the average produce per acre is 
W'orth about Bs. 15 to Ks. 17. In some places it would be higher. One officer saidthat taking 
the value of the grain at the harvest rate, the income went as high as Rs. 25, and that the rent 
of such land was about Re. 1-8-0 to Rs, 2? 

A. — ^I cannot say definitely. But I know that) the rent in Narsinghpur is about Re. 1-8-0. 

Q,— ‘Taking it at Rs. 2, if it were as high as Rs. 2 of course the land would be good aud 
the produce would be higher than Bs. 16 ; but taking it at Re. 1-8-0 at the lowest outturn of 
crops, say Rs. 15, the rent then would be 10 per cent, of the value of the gross produce. Then 
taking tho Government revenue as 60 per cent, of the rent it would represent 6 per cent, of the 
value of the gross produce. Does that properly represent your view ? 

A. — Yes, I think so. 

Q.— In that case one would expect that the amount taken by the Government would have 
no effect upon the capacity of the people to withstand seasons of difficulty or distress, and if 
tho people in some districts are now in a depressed condition, that is due to the bad seasons. 
Do you think it is owing to any other cause than the succession of bad seasons? 

A. — No ; I do n<jt think so. 

Q. — Has the succession of bad seasons caused greater indebtedness? 

A. — No doubt most of the cultivators have become more indebted. 

Q , — ^Do you think that in thr^?e or four years of good seasons they will be able to recover 
themselves ? ^ 

^._Yes.» 

Q. — ^Do you think that process to recovery would be sensibly facilitated by slacking off 
the already moderate Government demhnd ? 

A.~No ; I do not think so. I think it would have a tendency to make the people lazy and 
oareless and dependent. 






Answers by F. A, T. PHILLIPS, Esq., I, C, S*, Officiating Commissioner, Nerbudda 
Division, to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Before I proceed to answer the various questions, it seems advisable that I should 
make the following prefatory remarks.^ I venture to think that, if I had time, I could answer 
fairly fully, for all the districts of my Division, every one of the questions which have been 
asked. ^ But the time at my disposal is quite insufficient for the answ^ering of them all. I 
accordingly propose to answer only those which involve an expression of opinion. This 
course appears to commend itself, apart from any consideration regarding the sufficiency or 
insufficiency of time at my disposal, because I understand that each Deputy Commissioner 
has been called on to answer the questions for bis own district, and consequently my answer 
of any question involving a mere statement of fact would be only a repetition of the Deputy 
Commissioners’. I further propose to make my answers very brief. I understand that I am 
to be orally examined by the Commission, and I shall be quite prepared to amplify or 
explain them at the time of my examination, 

Q. 24. — In the Central Provinces only one charge was allowed on each large relief-work, 
and each charge could not relieve more than 5, ooc, or at most 6,000, persons. This limit 
was, on the whole, successfully observed throughout the famine. I am of opinion that such 
a work may well be expected to serve the surrounding country for a radius of 10, or even 15 
miles, in the open weather,' if the population is not exceedingly dense. The length of the 
radius would, of course, be affected by the density of population and the degree of distress. 
In the rainy season people will not travel nearly such long distances to relief-\vorks as tl ey 
will in the open weather. In the cold weather I came across several persons who had come 
20 miles, and even more, from their homes to relief-works in the Betul and Chhindwara 
Districts. 

Q 29 and 30. — I am of opinion that the classification and wages of labourers laid down 
fay Famine Circular F-41, of 22nd January 1900, were amply justified by experience. 

Q. 32.— My experience leads me to agree with the Famine Commission of 1898 that a 
system of payment by results is unsuited to conditions of acute distress or actual famine 

Q 34* — f ani of opinion that the scale of wages adopted was quite adequate I do not 
think that it was unduly liberal in the case of a single worker. But it certainly enabled 
families, consisting of several members, to save upon their earnings. It seems to me, however, 
that it would be impossible in practice to bave one scale of wages for single workers and 
another for families of workers The condition of the workers was, on the whole, everywhere 
good. There was some difficulty about copper coin in places when relief-works were first 
opened. But after a time it came back fairly freely to the Banias on the works. 

Q. 35. — A rest-day wage was, as a rule, given. I am inclined to think that this is 
advisable 

Q. 40. — Payment was made to the bead of the gang. Speaking generally, I believe 
that this system led to no difficulty or hardship It is certainly a convenient system and it 
has ofher advantages. I am of opinion, therefore, that it is preferable to the S}stem of payment 
to the individual. 

Q» 59’ — f of opinion that it certJinly would not be advisable to rely solely on village 

works, and to 1 ave no large public works But I think that the latter should certainly be 
supplemented by the former. Village w^orks should, I think, be extended wffien there is an 
unusual rush to the large public works with a view to relieving congestion at the latter. 
They should also be extended probably as the hot w^eather advances wdth a view to bringing 
people back to th.e villages by the time when agricultural operations are resumed. 

Q. 65. — I believe that all that was necessary was done in the way of special relief to 
artizans in my Division. 

Q. 86.— Speaking generally, I btlieve that sufficient relief was given by the suspersions 
of revenue ?hat were granted, and that the relief w'as not abused. I have been informed 
that some malguzars realized rents, which under the condition of the suspension of their 
revenue they ought notjto have realized. But I have not been able to learn of any specific 
instances, and J am inclined to think that they must be very fe\v. Only one specific 
ins'xince came under my notice in which the relief granted failed to reach the right persons. 

Q. 87. — The number ^if persons in receipt of relief exceeded 15 per cent, of the population 
affected in several instances. The simple reason is that more than 15 per cent, were really 
in need of relief. It must be remembered that there has been a succession of bad seasons 
in the Central Provinces for several years, and the people had not recovered from the famine 
•of 1896-97. 



Q. 88. — I believe that gratuitous relief was excessive in a part of the Betul District soon 
after relief operations were begun. The excess was due to want of discrimination on the 
part of the Circle Officer. It was soon discovered and set right. Similarly, in the Narsingh- 
pur District gratuitous relief was too liberally granted at first. But here too the defect was 
soon remedied. I believe that in the rainy season, when admissions to kitchens was 
unrestricted, here and there persons were relieved at them who were not really in need of 
relief. But I do not think that the number of such .persons was large. These remarks are 
based partly on observation and partly on the reports of Deputy Commissioners. 

Q. go. — People were, I think, undoubtedly more ready to come to relief than in thc- 
famine of 1896-97. The experience of that famine was fresh in their memory. 

Q. 91.— Several cultivators, who had a small store of food-grain and also plough -bullocks, 
went to the relief-works. Herein they seem to have acted very wisely. Otherwise, when 
the time for resuming agricultural operations arrived, they would have had neither subsist- 
ence nor bullocks wherewith to plough, and their fields would have remained uncultivated. 

Q. 92. — Yes, as far as any tests can be sufficient. 

Q. 105. — At the beginning of the famine there were a very few isolated complaints. But 
the reasons for these complaints, where they existed, soon disappeared. 

I should like to say something in answer to the last five questions. But I doubt whether 
I could do so just now with sufficient brevity. Possibly I may have an opportunity of saying 
something at my oral examinationt 

F. A. T. PHILLIPS, 

Offg. Commissioner^ 

N erbu dda Division. 
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The What is your district ? 

A. — Bilas2)ur. 

Q , — Wbca did you join it ? 

A. — On the 30th November 1899. 

Q. — Where were you before? 

A , — In Balagh^t. 

Q. — So that you know the two districts ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— What is your experience about the two famines ? 

A. — In Balaghit we had it very bad. 

Q . — Are the x^hysical characteristics of Balaghat the same as those of Bilaspur? 

A. — Very much the same; both are rice districts. 

Q. — ^Did Balaghat suffer very severely last famine ? 

A.--Yes. 

Q. — ^Did it suffer then more or less, or about equally with Bilaspur in the present famiuQ 
of 1899? 

A. — I think the conditions were the same; the results were different. 

Q . — The 2 )ressure on the people you think was about the same ? 

A. — Just the same I should say. It showed more in Balaghdt in the last famine, 

Q, — Than iu Bilaspur in the i)resent one ? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q . — When you joined in November 1899, the famine was in full swing ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — Were tliere largo relief works or small works ? 

A. — ^Both almost equally. 

Q , — How many large works were there ? 

A, — At that time there were nine. 

Q. — What sort of works were they ? 

A. — All road works. 

Q. — Vi^ete they different road works, or were they parts of the same road in some instances ? 

‘ A. — ^Tfaere were two camps on one road. 

Q , — How far were the camps from each other ? 

A. — At that time, I think, two of them were ten miles apart ; generally the works were 
Hcattered ? 

Q . — You had no work within ten miles of another work ? 

A. — N 0 large work. 

Q . — ^When you went to the district, do you think the Public Works organization was suffi- 
cient to control labour ou the works ? 

A. — No, at that time it was not. 

Q. — ^What was the Public Works organization then? You had a District Engineer ? 

A. — No ; an Executive Engineer for the division, 

Q . — You mean, the whole Chhattisgarh Division ? 

Q, — Under the Executive Engineer what was the organization in the district ? Was there 
any person responsible for the control aud orgjinization of the Public Works Department ia 
the district? Was there any one officer who was responsible for the work ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — The Executive Engineer held every thing ? 

A. — He had under him a Sub-Divisional Officer. 

Q. — Had the Sub-Divisional Officer to look after a particular work only ? 

A. — ^The district was divided for the Public AVorks Department purposes aud each sub- 
division had a Sub-Divisional Officer attached to it. 

' Q. — ^W as the Sub-Division territorial or was it merely a sub-dlvision according to works ? 
A. — A sub-division according to works. 

Q , — One Sub-Divisional Officer might have under his control several works ? 

A. — Yea. ^ 

Q , — The district was not divided into so many territorial sub-divisions ; such as tahsils ? 
A. — No, for Public AVorks purposes we did not keep to tahsils. 

Q. — AVho was responirfble for the control and administration of a particular work or 
charge of 5,000 peoi^e? 

A! — ^The officer in charge. 

Q. — He was supplied to the Public AVorks Department by you ? 

A. — ^Yes. » 

Q. — He was placed under the Sub-Divisional Officer ? 

A,— Yes. 
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0_He was entirely under the control of the Sub-Divisional Officer ? 

J. — Yes. ' 

Q . — In all respects ? 

A . — I could issue orders to him. , _ . 

Q , — Could you issue orders to the Snb-Divisioual Officer ? 

gL-^Yas it clearly defined that the Sub-Divisional Officer \yas in any respect independent 
of the Collector of the district? Could ho do anything without ybur permist^ion ? 

A. — Yes. . . . r. A 

Q.— -Could he of his own motion take any action irrespective of you ? 

— In professional matters certainly. 

Q _\Vhat was the duty of the officer in charge ? 
yl.— He was in complete charge of the camp.^ 

Q.— In professional charge as well as in adiuinielrativo charge? 

^t.—Yes, he was subject to the orders of the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

Q, — He could register the admission of coolies on works? 

A, — Yes. 

Q — could exclude coolies from works ? 

A. — Yes. 

— Had he any power to alter the wage scale ? 

A. — No, none. 

(J, — He hud complete control over admission to the hospital ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — Hid he submit periodical reports ? 

A . — In his weekly reports ho could mako note of anytliing that was important. 

Q. — ^His weekly report coniiis in the first instauco to the Sub -Divisional Officer ? 

A . — ^He sent three copies of the report. One came to mo, one went to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, and I think one went to the Executive Engineer. ' 

Q. — When that paper came to you and you saw any reason to pass any order, how did 
you issue your orders? 

A , — That varied. Sometimes I sent an order to the officer in charge to alter something 
or other that I found from the report to need alteration ; sometimes I used to scad orders 
direct to the charge officer or I could write aud make any suggestion to the Executive 
Engineer, 

Q . — ^It might happen that the Executive Engineer would also issue orders to the officer in 
charge on precisely the same point ? 

A » — He might. 

Q. — There might then bo contradictory orders issued to the officer iu charge from you and 
from the Executive Engineer? 

A . — There might ; I do not remember any instance of the kindr 
Q . — But it was quite possible ? 

^1.— Yes. 

Q. — Was this officer in charge subordinate to the Civil Surgeon of the district in any 

way ? 

A , — ^Tn sanitary and medical matters the Civil Surgeon could issue orders to him. 

Q. — ^Direct ? 

^1. — Yes. 

Q. — Independently of you ? 

Yes. , 

Q. — ^Independently of the Sub-Divisional Officer? 

A.^Yes. 

Q. — ^Tben the officer in charge might receive contradictory orders upon the same point 
from three different independent authorities? 

A. — He might. 

— You had in the beginning 55,400 people on work, and in the months of May aud 
June your number sprang to 122,000, and in January to 142,000 ? 

A . — ^These were the total numbers on relief. 

Q. — Were Public Works and village works in operation at the same time ? 

A , — We began to open both as fast as we could. 

Q . — ^When did you commence your village works ? 

A . — In October, before I came. 

Q. — The village works were conducted under your control ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q — ^What was your agency for doing village works? 

A» The mdlguzdr or a bania, a good tenant or the headman. 

— What was the character of village works ? ^ 

A , — Mostly tanks. • ^ 

Q , — Is there much scope for tanks in the district ? 

A . — Very great, 

Gcver^’meTroffioklsT^ survey or any local allocation of the tanks made on the spot by 
.d.-^Yes, invariably. 


Q.— From whom did you get that aid? 

A , — From one of my charge officers. 

Q.— Was he a professional man ? 

A, — No. 

Q — So that there was no level or survey as to where a particular work was to be located ? 
A. — None. 

Q* — ^You say that you decided on having particular tanks in a particular village, and tliat 
your office^* in charge went to the spot and said that he considered it to he a good place ? 

A. — ^He asked the people if they considered it a good place, and on the local advice the 
tank was located. 

Qf — Was there any estimate beforehand of the quantity of excavation that was necessary ? 
-i. — Yes. 

Q , — Was that always submitted to you ? 

Yes. 

Q. — On the basis of these estimates did you make any arrangements with the md^ffuzdra 
or other headmen of the village to make advances? 

Yes. 

Q. — Was there any agreement that your local people would repay any portion of those 
advances ? 

No. 

Q , — You did not work on the plan of recoverable advances? 

No. 

Q . — ^All these village works were paid for by Government ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^What proportion of the cost was advanced in the first instance ? 

A . — From pne-half to two-thirds. 

Q . — When advances were made did you have any plan to see whether the work had been 

done? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — There was inspection ? 

A. — Alw’ays. 

Q. — On the basis of that inspection further advances were made ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^What proportion of men were employed in November on the Public Works and 
village worlds — can you say exactly ? 

A . — Roughly half and half. 

Q, — ^You stated that when you joined the district you found that the Public Works 
establishment had not been fully organized? 

A . — ^That was so, 

Q , — As time went on the organization was improved ? 

A. — ^Yes, emphatically. 

Q, — ^^Yas there between November and March, between the commencement of relief 
operations and the ra&t, any time when you were compelled to close your Public Work^ 
temj)orarily owing to want of establishment ? 

A . — ^Temporarily we did, 

Q . — ^In order to enable you to collect establishment ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — Was that a part of your plan ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — What became of those people who had to leave the Public Works ? Did they 
remain at home ? 

A. — ^Yes. There was a large number of*them. 

Q . — If they could not be taken on the Public Works, they did not go on village works, 
but remained in their own homes ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^Doing nothing ? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q . — ^Did you infer that they were not in urgent need of relief ? 

A. — A lot of them were. A few* people did come on for a short time that were not in 
urgent need. 

Q . — ^They did not suffer by this stoppage ? 

A,— No.^ 

Q . — ^Public Worlds came into full swing again in February ? 

A. — ^Yes, February and March. 

Q, — What class of peopje did you find were on Public Works, and wbat class of people 
were on village works ? Were more of the better class of people on village works than on 
Public Works? ^ 

A. — About the same. ^ -o ir 

Q. — ^Was there any prefeyence expressed by people for village works over Public 
Works? 

A. — They preferred village works. They did their work in comfort. 




Q.— Do you tlimk that the task on village w'orks was severer, than tho task on Public 

Very much. Village work was begun as piece-work and a man did as much as he 

liked. He was paid for what he did. , , . , , 

Q. Had you a fixed maximum beyond wbioli he could not earn ? 

i.— No. 

Did that system prevail in any other district except your own ? 

— I do not know. 

Q, Sq that practically you let people go upon works in their village and work and earn 

as much as or as little as they liked ? 

A. — Yes. 

Your code task for soft earth work was 70 cubic feet. Do you know whether that 

code task was adopted on the Public Works for any length of time? Would you prefer not 
to speak on that point ? 

— I am not absolutely certain about that. 

Q. — How was the task measured on your village works ? 

— '\Yq paid according to local custom. 

(In the course of conversation it was ascertained that payment worked out to about half 
as much as on Public Works). 

Q. — What class of people then came to the Public Works ? If the village works were so 
popular, bow do you account for any people coming to the Public Works? 

— Because we did not put our village works near the Public Works. We carefully 
arranged it so that they should not clash with one another. 

Q. — Is there large scope for village works in your district? 

A . — Very large. 

Q, — If you had to deal with famine again would you advocate the pel icy of village works 
altogether ? 

A . — I would. 

Q. — Do you think that it would be possible to supply sufficient labour to the population 
on these village works ? 

A» — Yes ; perfectly possible still. 

Q , — For tanks ? 

A . — There is an extraordinary scope for tanks here. 

Q , — When you entered the district did you find gratuitous relief in operation ? 

Yes. 

Q. — What was its character; how was it distributed? JBy kitchens or grain dole or by 

cash ? 

A , — Kitchens and cash dole. 

Q. — Did you have kitchens and cash dole in operation side by side during the whole of 
the famine? 

^._Yes. 

Q. — You are able to judge of the efficiency and economy of both systems? 

A. — Yes ; I can compare the two. 

Q . — Which did you find more acceptable to the people ? 

A . — People prefer cash. 

Q. — Is it because they save or because they were able to have their food in their own 
houses ? 

A . — ^They were able to use their money as they liked; for a long time they respected their 
caste prejudice. 

Q.— Did you fiud that by careful organization and proper establishment the distribution 
of cash doles can be kept strictly to people who, are in need? 

A , — I think so. 

Q.— You could rely upon the village headman and the respectable people in the village 
for the selection of persons entitled to gratuitous relief sufficiently to prevent cheatiuo'? 

A, — Yes, to prevent cheating on any extensive scale. ^ ' 

(3*— Having regard to the maintenance of self-respect of the people you would prefer 
the system of cash distribution or grain dole to the system of kitchen distribution? 

-d,— No ; I think kitchens are very effective. >or the cooked food goes into the mouths 
of the people. 

Q, rf you conduct cash distribution under proper supervision you will find that the 
people keep good health ? 

— Kitchens would work out much cheaper. 

1 gentleman told us that cash distribution would work efixt cheaper because 

Kitchens were open to everybody that came for food ? 

-d. — If you open kitchens to everybody. 

Q. — Your kitchens were not open to every body ? 

A . — Not for the whole year. 

Q — Were they for a part of the year? * ** 

A . — ^During the rains. 

Q.—ln the commencement who were admitted (o the kftchens ? 

^.—Children and any emaciated people who might turn up. 



Q , — You had selection? 

4,— Yes. 

Q. — When the rains came on that principle of selection was relaxed ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — And every person who came to the kitchen cot food ? 

^._Yes. 

Q. — Would you be disposed to retain that principle of selection during the rains ? 

A. — ^It would be very difficult to go by selection then. 

Q. — ^In May in anticipation of the rains you had on your relief list 133,030 people with 
17,000 dependants and 86,000 people on gratuitous relief in their villages? The orders were 
applicable to your district as they were applicable to the rest of the Province ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — ^Did you, in May, send back a number of people from relief works to their own 
villages? 

A,— Yes ; on village works. 

Q. — Did you issue any instructions or orders that the persons, dependants and weakly 
gangs who went back to their own villages would be brought on gratuitous relief ? 

-d.— Yes. 

Q , — ^That brought on your list very considerable numbers ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — Was the khartf area sown in 1899 short or normal ? 

A, — Short. 

Q. — How much short ? 

A . — I have not got the figures. 

Q. — Have you an impression that the shortage is 25 per cent. ? 

A , — Something like that. 

Q.— You assumed that there was little employmeut, that the indlgio^dra aud substantial 
tenants had no money to pay as wages ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — You did not proceed on the basis that ordinary conditions would re-establish them- 
selves on the fall of rain ? 

A. — No. ' 

Q. — ^You preferred to be on the safe side ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did it occur to you that it would be possible to bs on the safe side if you made advan- 
ces at that time to the village mdlguzdr ? 

A. — We did make advances . 

Q . — To what extent ? 

A. — Kupees 4,65,000. 

Q , — ^When was that ? 

A . — At the end of May and beginning of June. Besides E.-. 2,60,000 were given on 
charitable relief. 

Q . — It was seven lakhs practically ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Would it be reasonable to infer that shortage of cultivation was caused by waut of 
labour ? 

A. — ^It was more from want of seed. 

Q . — Seed could have been procured if the people had the money ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^That would point to the fact that your advances were inadequate ? 

A. — They were not sufficient ; they were just half of my estimate. 

Q . — In previous famines, Mr. Mayes, it has been found that on the advent of rains it was 
a safe policy to trust to circumstances re-estiblishing themselves. It is to the interest of all 
concerned to sow the fullest area. Did you ever get complaints from the mdlgihzdrs or others 
that your kitchens interfered with the labour market? 

A. — I do not remember receiving any such complaints. 

Q.— Wo have it statCvd before us that such complaints were made in other districts? 

A. — -To the best of my recollection I do not remember receiving such complaints. 

Q . — ^Did able-bodied persons frequent your kitchens to any substantial extent ? 

A. — In the middle of August we had 142,000 on kitchens out of whom 109,000 were 
children : that leaves 33.000 as adults. 

Q . — Of whom there must bs some women ? 

A. — ^We had 12,000 men aud 21,000 women. 

Q.— Beside^ those on kitchens you had a considerable number on doles ? 

A. — Yes. A certain mimber who could not go to kitchens were given doles ; also thne 
who absolutely refused under any circumstances to go to kitchen^. 

Q — ^^Vere these the moib respectable people ? 

A.— Yes. ^ 

Q.— Is your country a rahi country ? 

A. — One tahsil is largely a vahl area. 

Q. — Is there well-irrigatio A there? 

A. — No. I think the Settlement Offic:r can give better information on that point. 
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Q. — Can you push well- Irrigatiou? 

Q.'— You went in for a liberal policy* of suspension of revenue ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q . — AVaa Bila?pur settled in 1892 ? 

A. — Yes, the settlement was completed in 1892, 

0._What is the cultivated area of the district V 

took the normal cultivated area in 1894-9o, which was 1,422,000 acres. 

Q.—A part of that fourteen lakhs of acres double-cropped ? 

Q.*_Wbat is the incidence of your revenue per acre ? 

A , — Just under seven annas. 

Q , — Rent would be about ? 

A. I do not know. The Settlement Officer knows that. 

Q. — What crop do you grow? 

A . — Practically it is a rice country- , 

0 , — Have you any sugarcane ? 

A . — Very little. 

Q. — Any cotton? 

Q, — What was the accepted yield of rice per acre on an average. How many pounds r 
A. — I am not sure of it. The Settlement Officer knows that. 

The Settlement Officer referred to said 900 Sbs. 

Q . — Do you accept that, Mr, Mayes? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — That is eleven maunds of rice to an acre ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What was rice sold at at harvest time ? 

A. — Husked rice 13 to 19 seers. 

Q. — Is that 900 Bbs. husked rice ? 

'file Settlement Officer : Unhusked rice. 

Q. — ^What is the proportion of busked rice in unhusked rice ? 
ilfr. Mayes : Half. 

The Settlement Officer : 7-16. 

Q. — There is something to be added for straw ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Straw is not sold ? 

A. — It is used for cattle. 

Q. — If straw was not there they would have to buy ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — They did not buy ? i ^ 

A. — There was grass which we supplied to them. 

Q , — Even taken twelve rupees as a very moderate estimate of tht 
is one-twenty-fourth of the produce of an acre of land ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — If you take it at Rs. 10, omitting the cost oi straw, it is one-twentieth ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q » — And that is only agricultural produce? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Your people get a good deal from cattle, milk and ghi ? 

A. — Yes ; in a very large number of cases. 

Q. — The incidence of revenue on the agricultural in’oduce of staple food would be about 
5 per cent.? • 

A. — Omitting the rait crops. 

Q ' — Uid you make use of non-official agency on village works ? 

A.— Practicailv. 

Q. — ^Did you find it worked well ? 

— Yes, I bad very few complaints. 

Q. — Its assistance was useful ? 

A. — ^V ery. 

Q.~Do you think that this system of famine relief by means of non-official agency might 
be extended ? 

^ quite sure whether you can go further than we have done. 

think that village works managed by non-official agency woifid give adequate 
rehei and that you might dispense with public works altogether? 

A.' No, you must have a supervising agency on big woi*ks. ^ 

Q. Would you advocate the association of non-official ageuoy largely with the official 
agency to control famine ? o j ^ 

-d. — I would in those small works. 

Q ' — ‘And in the management of village relief works? 

A. — ^Yes. 
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Q - — Yoa do believe that if proper supervision is exercised there is very little risk of 
Government losing their money ? 

A. — ^Yes, very little risk. 

Q - — Did you close your village works also in the rains ? 

A . — Not entirely ; there were some works which we carried on on light soil. 

Q , — ^You did not^find it necessary to liul the people ? 

A . — The works were close to their houses. 

Q . — ^You had no distance test? 

A . — At first we had. 

Q. — You did not compel people to reside on works? 

A.— No. 

Q.— Had you any system of inspection of grain offered for sale on worlcs ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q . — ^Did you find bad grain produced for sale ? 

A , — It was always being produced ; the bania tries to slip it in, but be was immediately 
spotted and turned out. 

J/r, Nicholson * — Are the tanks you spoke of all irrigation tanks ? 

A* — ^Yes. 

Q. — Considering the nature of your rainfall and the nature of your soil, ate you of 
oi)inion that irrigation may be still more largely developed? 

A* — Yes, by small tanks. 

Q.— Why do you suppose that wells would not be useful under the circumstances ? 
A.~Because people will not take the trouble of using them. 

0.— I think there was a good deal of forest work ? 

A * — A certain amount of it. 

C. — When w'ero the reserved forests opened for cattle ? 

A.~At the beginning. 

Q* — YftiB that without fee, or was that gratuitous ? 

A* — Gratuitous. 

Q. — ^From the very beginning of the famine your reserved forests were opened free to 
graze agricultural cattle ? 

A* — Yes ; they were opened for a short time and were then closed to cut fodder and were 
re-opened as soon as the fodder was cut and we let in cattle again. 

Q. — Did you take any speoial measures to let the people know that the-e forests were 
open for grazing their cattle ? 

A* — ^Yes, we^proc]aimed it everjrsYliere. 

Q. — ^You did not take special precautions for water ? 

' A * — No j because people did not send their cattle to the forests. I know of an instance 
of a man who would not send his cattle to Government forests which were only a few miles 
away ; he said he would not send his cattle there. 

Q * — You had a large amouut of fodder cut and stacked. 

A * — Not much, 

Q. — ^That was in the dep6ts ? 

A. — Yes, 

Q . — ^W ere tliey near the railway ? 

A. — Some of them were fairly near, but most of them were far away. 

Q * — Were there applications from outside for the grass which you had stacked ? 

A. — No. I think wc sent a list of the rates at which we could supply grass to the Bombay 
Government ; but nothing more was heard. 

Q * — What was the rate for delivery at the station ? 

A. — I cannot say, I think it was Es. 10 per ton. 

Q.* — For delivery at the railway station ? 

A.— Yes. > 

Q * — There was no demand ? 

A.— No. 

(2* — Could you press the grass ? 

A. — No, we had no presses. 

Q. — It was loose? 

A.— Yes. 

Q * — Did you oficr the grass to people inside the district before olFeriiig it to people out- 
•^ide the district ? 

A.— Yes. 

(2. — At what pr'ce ?' 

A. — At aboftt c >st price. 

Q. — How much vasthat? 

A. — Rupees 4-2‘0. ^ 

Q * — ^Did you lower the price if it was not taken ? 

A.-yNo* ^ 

Q. — How many tons had you stacked ? 

A. — 3,000 tons. ^ 

Q. — Has that remained tliere ? 

A.--<Te 3 , a great deal of U, We used a lot of it in supplying thatching for public works. 



0 —Why did people refuse to take it ; was It because they had plenty of fodder ? 

X— Yes, there was sufficient for their cattle and also because they had a very poor 

breed .j, better if takdvi loans had been given in the beginning ? 

A. — Perhaps, I cannot say. . 

Q.— Would it not have been as useful for fodder as it was for seed ^ 

A * — 1 do Dot think so. 

The President ,’ — People got takdvi for seed ? 

A,—\Yq gave it very largely for seed. . t . x « 

Q.— Did you find that valuable seed was consumed to any extent in the district C 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q,— The class of cattle is valuable there ? 

A No, they are miserable animals. 

Q,_There was no sale of cattle at an unduly -low rate ? 

g’—The death-fate of cattle was not due to any want of fodder? 

No. 

Mr, Nicholson , — Were there any weavers in your district? 

A, — Yes, a few. ^ ' 

Q. — ^^Vere their works carried on by Government funds or private funds ? 

A , — By Government funds. 

Q. — Were they engaged in manufacturing their own special articles? 

At first we actually put them on weaving ; but one charge officer having found 
that they were willing to do any other work so long as they were able to sit down and work out 
of the sun, all the charge officers put all the weavers on light work in the relief camps with 
the exception of the weavers of one place which was far away from the relief camps* 

Q, — Were they paid a carriers wage ? 

A, — ^Yes ; they refused the task to start with. 

Q. — ^That gives four or five pice per unit? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — They were employed at stone breaking ? 

A, — ^Yes, so that they could sit down, 

Q. — ^The result was that a large quantity of metal was on hand? 

A , — ^Not from them. 

Q, — Pro tanto there was ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Do you not think that, considering your experience, it might have been more econo- 
mical as well as more consistent with the habits of the people if they were kept at the loom, 
and that their cloth could have been sold for a good price in the ordinary market ? 

A , — ^Yes ; I think that the cloth would have fetched twelve annas in the rupee. 

Q. — And Government would stand the loss of four annas in the rupee ? 

A, — Yes. 

Q. — If large stocks of cloth had been available for distribution, would not that work more 
economically to Government? 

A, — Yes ; but it should be done under strict supervision, 

Q * — You found from actual experieuce that great supervision is required ? 

Yes. 

Q , — What system did you adopt ? 

A , — We gave advances. 

Q , — Of yarn? 

A, — Of cash to headmen. 

Q , — They are middlemen ? 

A.— Yes. ^ 

Q. — They advanced it to the weavers ? 

.A.— Yes. 

Q, — Cloths were returned? 

.A.— Yes. 

Q , — Where was the particular need of supervision ? 

^.—Looking after the managers. That added to the work of the charge officers. 

Q , — 1 ou had to appoint managers to manage the middlemen ? 

A, — Yes. 

*1 t Q*“Did you have any complaints that the middlemen intercepted a portion of the mon eV 
that ought to have gone to the weavers ? 

A.— I do not think so ; I do not remember. ^ 

^Was any special arrangement made for the dependants or non-Workins: children of the 
weavers who were on special relief? 

Not beyond the fact that tliey could go to the kitchens Sf they liked. 

A No difficulty in the importation of graia ? c: 

<3.— There was no shortage in any stocks ? 

A. — No. 



Q.— Did the people make no complaints at all that they could not get their grain from the 
railway? 

A.— No. 

Q.— Did you adopt any Mrangement by which you could be kept informed of the cene- 
ral charaoter of graiu supplied in the district ? 

A , — No ; I had no actual returns, but I used to be always at the stations to inquire what 
the grain was that came in. 

Q — Had you any immigrants in your district? 

A . — Not worth consideration. 

Q, — You had a number of children on relief works. Did you find any orphans there ? 
A , — About 30. They were put in the kitchens in charge of the managers. 

Q. — Wsxs American maize tried as seed? 

A.— No ; we got it from the missionaries and they said distinctly it was no good for seed, 
ATr. Bourdillon , — You said that the Public Works Department were not ready at first. 
Was it after you gave them a month^s notice as required or was it after a short notice ? 

A . — We opened works as fast as we could. We ran twenty-four camps, 

Q , — The programme was that a month^s notice should be given ? 

A. — Yes ; but no notice could be given. 

Q. — Your figures for kitchen relief show a very large number of children ? 

-d.— Yes. 

Q. — Is it possible to exercise any selection in the admission of children ? 

^ ^.-^Yes. 

Q , — ^You did not find that a large number of well-to-do people sent their children on 
kitchens ? 

A . — It is very difficult to say; we admitted a large number and undoubtedly children 
of the better classes were there, 

Q , — ^You also say that it is very difficult in the rains especially to restrict kitchen relief 
to adults by the system of selection ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Then if you were to select children for kitchen relief that would be still more diffi- 
cult ? 

A. — Yes, it is difficult to eject a child who desires to have cooked food ; he must be fed, 
Q. — ^In such cases you have to depend on your subordinates in these establishments? 

— ^Ycs. It is exceedingly hard to leave selection to them entirely. You will have a 
well-to-do boy sent as a child to the kitchen. 

Q. — But if selection could be manged it would reduce the number ? 

— Oh yes ; I should think it would reduce the number very much. 

— When you had piece-work in the villages did you feed the dependants ? 

— They could come to the kitchens, 

Q. — You found no scruples on the part of old people against coming to the kitchens ? 

A, — No. 

Q, — When you give piece-work it covers everything ? 

A. — ^Yes, it covers everything, 

Q , — Your mortality seems to have been normal up to May ; and then it rose. Is there 
any reason for that ? 

A . — Cholera during the rains, 

Q . — ^Mortality rises in rains ? 

— Always. 

Q. — Have you anything to suggest about the mortality statistics in any way ? 

A.— No. 

Q , — Did you fiud any sickness in the kitchens ? 

A.— No. ^ ^ 

Q . — W as rice eaten ? 

— Yes. These people are accustomed to eat rice. 




Answers by H, F. MAYES, Es(j», I* C* S*, Deputy Commissioner, Bilaspur, to questions 

drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. 1.— Conditions were normal and the general attitude was one of hopefulness and 
recovery from the effects of the famine of 1896-97, 

The crops of 1897-98 were excellent, and the kharif of 1898-99 was good as a rule. The 
rabi was much below the average and the area sown was comparatively smaller, 

Q, 2 .-—Th 0 kharif sowings were below the normal. About 98*13 per cent, of the 
normal cultivated kharif area was sown in the khalsa. 

In the zamlndaris, the kharif area sown was 43*16 per cent, above the last six years’ 
average cultivated area. The normal area is based on the average cultivated area of the six 
previous years under kharif crops {1893-94i to 1898-99). 

QL, 3. — The average rainfall of the district during the rainy season (from June to 
September) is 49*24 for the last eight years (1891 to 1898). 

The actual rainfall of the district iu the rainy season o£ 1899 was 32*82 , It represented 
66*65 per cent, of the average, 

The rains ceased on the 17th September 1899, 

The distribution of the rainfall from June to September 1899 (both inclusive) is tabulated 
below and compared with the average of the previous 32 years 


Baingaago Station. 

' 1 

Juno 1899. 

j 

July 189D. 

August 1899. 

Septemljer. 

1899. 

1 

Total. 

Bilaspur Centrab actual rainfall 

377 

7’8S 

20 74, 

1 

•92 : 

33*25 

Compare avenge of previous 32 years 

0’43 

14 30 

! 

11-29 

8-20 

1 ! 

43*21 


No sufficient rain fell for “ biasi and it was very unevenly distributed. The rice and 
kodon crops failed, 

Q. 4. — Twenty-two per cent, of the normal harvest on a normal cultivated area. 

Q, 5.— The percentage of the total population of the district depending exclusively on 
agriculture (a) as petty cultivators is 4*76, (5) as field-labourers 5*22. 

Q. 8.— Village relief ai the houses of the people was started in July 1899 in the 
Pandarfa Zamindari and the Lormi taluka and in the distressed parts of the Bilaspur and 
Janjgir tahsils in October 1899. 

Twelve minor village works under District Civil agencies were commenced in the Janjgir 
tahsil and one in the Bilaspur tahsil in the middle of October 1899, 

Preliminary lists of village-relief recipients W'ere prepared and cash doles given. 

The tests applied in the caso of the village works were as follow 

Only the needy labourers and the poor tenants of the village were employed by the 
malguzars. 

The approxim^e number of workers was not to exceed 300 without the special permission 
of the Charge Officer or Deputy Commissioner. / 

The rate of wage fixed wa^ from 6 to 8 dangnis a rupee, equivalent to 420 to 560 cubic 
feet of earthwork respsctively, the ordinary rate being 6 or 420 cubic feet per rupee. 

An agreement containing the above-mentioned conditions was executed by each and every 
malguzar who carried on a village work. 
















Q. 11,— -The order o£ opening was 

(1) Test-works, 

(2) Kitchens both on works and elsewhere. 

(3) Opening of forests. ^ 

(-t) Organisation of private charity. 

This form of relief was in connection with the Charitable Relief Fund. 

(5) Poor-house. 

12. A.t first the 16 permanent Revenue Inspectors wore sent to their circles to 

supervise the preparation of the preliminary lists of village relief recipients and watch and 
report on the general condition of the crop and the people in July 1899. Thirty- 
three Additional Oirclo Ofllcers were appointed later on in August and September 1899. 

Four Assistant Settlement Officers, one Extra- Assistant Coinmissioner and one Assistant 
Commissioner were deputed to watch and report on the situation is their respective charges of 
the district, and to arrange for village relief, village works, &c., in August to September 1899. 

In October 1899, when the imminence of famine could no longer bo doubted, the district 
was divided into 14* and finally into 16 charges and iO to 76 circles for purposes of famine 
administration. Sixteen Charge Officers, 76 Circle Officers and 16 Tank Officers (or Assistant 
Charge Officers) were appointed to supervise local village works aud to generally assist 
Charge Officers. These officers were not appointed all at once, but from time to time, as their 
services were required, aud the relief operations were extended to tho various tracts of the 
district. 

These agencies wore utilized in supervising and distributing (/j) village relief doles, {6) 
stimulating the local employment of labour, arranging for inspecting and measuring village 
works and supervising kitchens and other forms of relief in tho interior. 

The Forest Divisional Officer and Range Officers, Lormi and Sonakhan, wore in charge 
of grass-cutting works and forest village works and village relief in Government forests. 

These officers were also employed in distributing takavi loans, cbaribblo relief grants for 
seed-grain and bullocks, clothes and American maize. 

The services of an Extra-Assistant Commissioner wore utilized iu distributing town 
relief cash doles. 

The members of the Municipal Committee wore employed in preparing preliminary lists 
of paupei-s parda-nasAitt women in the several wards of tho town of Bilaspur. 

The MunsiU of Bilaspur tahsil supervised and regulated tho weaver relief in tho town 
of Bilaspur. The mukaddams and leading members of the village community acted as panebes 
•in charge of civil kitchens and assisted the patwaris in the preparation of the lists of village 
relief and helped tho Charge and Circle Officers iu distributing cash doles. 

Q. 13, — No loans were issued at tho outset. 

Q. 15, — Village works were first undertaken, that is, construction of tanks and baudhias 
(embankments). They were ordinary works under direct supervision of the Civil authorities, 
t\ e,, one was under a Civil Charge Officer, assisted by a local mubarir and 12 were carried on 
by intelligent malguzars, assisted by the patvraris and local muharira and supervised by 
the Charge and the Tank Officers. 

Three more tanks were constructed at the district head-quarters. 

Q. 19.— Large public works were started iu November 1899, about a fortnight after tho 
village works. 

Q. 21. — The works were divided into charges. 

The charge provided for the maximum number of 6,000 workers. The maximum number 
was exceeded in several instances. 

Additional camps or charges were opened to relieve the pressure. A sufficient staff was 
appointed to exact a full task and the camps wore speedily clearedcof a large number who used 
to come only to work for half a day and earn enough to buy tobacco aud o^er luxuries. 

Q. 32.*— My experience has confirmed my opinion that if started in time, adequate relief 
can be afforded in eases of severe famine by works based on at system of payments by results, 
for all persons coming on those works in good condition. All my village works were piece- 
work, pure and simple, and though the day-unit payments were less than those on Public 
\\ orks Department camps, tho works kept extraordinarily fit. 
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34f*— My own opinion was and is that the scale of wages at first adopted was unduly 
liberal, and my experience was that the reduction of 25 per cent, subsequently ordered was 
entirely justified. My reason for saying this is that, on making enquiries at the different camps, 

I found that families^ were saving money hand-over- fist. A number of people were 
attracted who had no claim whatever to relief, and subsequent reduction of the wage and 
stiffening of the task speedily brought about their disappearance. 

« Copper coin circulated freely between the paying officials, the people and the Banias. 

Q. 46. — The prices scale for the calculation of wages was fixed by the Deputy Commis- 
.sioner, with the sanction of the Commissioner of the Division. 

It was based on rice, the staple food of the district : small variations in prices were 
omitted to avoid constant changes. 

, Q. 52, — The small village works played an equal part with Public Works Department 
large works in the scheme of relief, and this form of relief was by far the most satisfactory in 
this district. The works are of undoubted utility, and a full tale of work was exacted for the 
money paid. Wages were fixed so that a man had to do a full day^s work to get a living wage, 
while at the same time he could get home when he liked. He chose his own time to work 
(a great consideration in the hot weather). In spite of a much higher task, the workers on the 
village tanks were in better condition than those on the Public Works Department camps by 
the end of the hot weather. 

Above all practically no staff was required and therefore no itching palms to be soothed. 

Cl, 63. — Small village works included construction of new tanks, embankments, sluices 
and deepening and improving old tanks, bandhias, &c. 

Q. 54. — Two tank-works (the Dhanras tank and the Ratanpur tank) were conducted 
under the supervision of the Public Works Department, , 

Pour village works were carried on under the direct supervision of the Civil agency, and 
eight tanks were deepened to provide against future water famine in the Government forests, 
under the direct supervision of the Forest Department, and 663 tank-works were done by the 
malguzars under the supervision of the Civil famine officials. 

’ Q. 65, — The following arrangements were made : — 

(a) For laying down the work — 

The Charge Officer selected the site, in consultation with the malguzar and the leading 
inhabitants of the village in case of a new tank and prepared a rough estimate of its cost and 
then the work was started with an advance given to the malguzar. 

' (5) For measuring it up— 

I 

The Charge Officer, or' his a'^sistant, the Tank Officer, used to measure the work periodi- 
cally and regularly, and when the first advance had been spent, a second instalment was given, 
and so on till the work was completed, when it was finally measured up, the accounts adjusted 
and a final certificate given. j 

(c) For paying wages— 

The workers were paid daily for the work done ou the dangni system, referred to in 
answer to Question No. 8. The malguzars used to keep rough accounts of the work done, 
amount paid, and the number of workers employed. This was examined from time to time 
by the Charge and Tank Officers, and signed by them in token of having been checked and 
found correct. Enquiries were also made by these officers in the matter of any complaints 
made by the workers, and the malguzar was the man who suffered, if the work was not 
satisfactorily done, or regular and proper payments were not made, as he got paid for work 
actually done, while any amount found unspent was refunded into the treasury. 

The malguzars were solely responsible for these vill.ige works administratively and 
financially, and the Charge and Tank Officers were responsible for general supervision and 
proper payment for the arnount of work done and for the satisfactory completion of the work 
and the final adjustment of the account. 

Q. 58, — These village v^rks were carried out at some distance from the Public Works 
Department relief-works, and they seldom clashed with the latter. In one or two instances, 
the wages allowed at the Public Works Department relief-works were more remunerative than 
those at the smaller adjacent village works, 

» 

} 


This caused’ some rush oE the workers from the latter. But the fact was promptly brought 
to the notice of the Public Works Department authoiities, who took steps to exact sufEcioat 
work at their camps and this put a stop to tho rush. 

Q. 59.- See answer to Question No, 52, 

The villao-e works were done at an average rate of •i20 cubic feet, or 6 dangnu por rupee, 
a rate which could hardly bo obtained^ iu^ any Public Works Department camp. 
Although 665 tanks have been built, there is still room for more, and in tho nest famine I 
would *most strongly recommend village tank-works being made tho backbone of relief ; 
the Public Works Department being coniined to tho large tank projects, of which a number will 
be available. The water-supply of the district will bo materially improved, while its revenue- 
paying capacity will bo, to a certain extent, increased. 

60. — According to the census of 1891, the number of forest and hill tribes in tho 
district is 207,717. No special tests were applied to them. Relief when necessary Invl to 
he taken to them near their homes. Cash doles woro distributed through the Forest Range 
OflScers and the Charge Officers, 

Baskets made by the hill tribes were paid for by one Charge Officer and the baskets 
were supplied to the Public Works Department relief camps. 

Rupees 2,993 were distributed from the Charitable Relief Grant to the forest villagers for 
purchase of seed-grain and cattle. Tbo Government forests were thrown open to tho people ^ 
for the free extraction of head-loads of fuel, grass, fencing materials and all edible products. 
Certain small areas only were reserved. 

The following estimate of tho loss to the Forest Department has been given by the Forest 
Divisional Officer : — 



Rs. 

Fuel 

••• 70o 

Grazing and grass 

666 

Edible products 

... 2,431 


Total ... 3,803 


In addition Rs, 1,118 land revenue was suspended in tho forest villages. The measures 
taken were so far very successful and the relief adequate, 

Q. 61.' — Forest and fodder works were opened. Tho forest people were employed on 
the eight forest tank-works and on the grass-cutting operations in tho Government forests : 
4,198 persons were emploj'ed daily for about five months. 

These works were under the control of tho Range Officers and the Forest Divisional 
Officer. The works served the forest people of all classes (men, women and children) fiving in 
the Government forests of tho district. 

Q.^ 62.— Kitchen inmates were employed in wooding the fields of tho poorer tenants for 
about eight weeks in the months of July to September 1900, in a few charges of tho district, 
under the control of the kitchen muharira and village panch and under the direction of the 
Charge Officers. ^ 

But though B lists of able-bodied persons were prepared, this form of relief was not 
considered necessary in the district. 

Q. 63,— Special measures were taken at first for the relief of weavers In tho district. 

Q. 64.— They did at first, bub one Charge Officer was successful in transferrin^* the 
weavers in his charge to the Public Works Department camps. ° 

Thereupon the other Charge Officers were asked to try the experiment and they succeeded. 
It was arranged to keep the weavers in one gang and to put thorn to stone-breakino* only with 
a reduced task at first. The Charge Officers and tho Officers-in-charge of Public Works 
Department relief camps were asked to see this done personally. The plan was successful 
where there was a camp within easy reach of their homes. o 

With the exception of the Koshtas manufacturing finei* cloths, the \ft;avers were not 
physically unfit for ordinary work. So long as they could sit still, they were all right : they 
could not, however, carry about heavy loads. 

Q. 65.--Weaver relief was successful from point of view of (a) relief, and (5) economy. 
1 do not consider that more might have been done in this respect either under direct control 
or with ouicial assistance. 
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Q. 66 . — ‘The Government and zamindari forests were opened to free grazing. But the 
people hviog in the plains are averse to sending their cattle to the forests, nor do they attempt 
to stall-feed their animals, > j ^ 

Fodder was cut and stored for sale at 61 Government forest nakas and in the Kenda and 
Korba Zamindaris. A few well-to-do cultivators purchased grass, but most of them. let their 
cattle take care of themselves on the village wastes. Subsequently the people were allowed 
to take away grass free of cost, when there was no hope of sale, but there was little or no 
demand. 

Kutcha wells were dug and springs in river-beds were deepened for procuring water for 
cattle and men to drink. Eight forest tanks were deepened. 

The Mauiari and the Jonk valleys in the Lormi and the Sonakhan ranges were notified 
as suitable grazing grounds, as the two streams have water almost everywhere in the hot 
weather. 

During the hot weather the mortality was not serious, but it rose rapidly at the 
commencement of the rains, as the cattle were overworked and fed on the rank vegetation 
which rapidly springs upon the advent of the monsoon. 


Q. 67.— No. 


Q. 68 . — (a) On large publio works the dependants were relieved as follows : — 

( 1 ) for babies-in-arms one pice each was allowed, 

(^) Non-working children and old and cripples were fed with cooked food at the 
kitchens. 

(4) On village works the dependants were fed at the kitchens. 

Q. 69. — Relief at kitchens was most employed in the district, as this form of relief 
was most economical and could be managed without much inconvenience, and it was the means 
of testing real necessity for relief, 

Q, 70, — The distribution of village relief did not go beyond the classes mentioned in 
paragraph 141 of the Report of the Famine Commission of 1880, except that kotwars and 
their dependants were relieved under this head under Secretariat letter No. F-343, dated the 
16th October 1899. 

Q. 71. — Only one poor-house was opened at Sadar on the 30tli July 1900. 

In firms, cripples, orphans, pauper patients and starving vagrants brought by the Police 
were kept in the poor-house. 

The numbers were never large. 

Q. 73.— Yes. 

Q. 74, — No kitchens were opened before the rains broke in 1899 ; 350 kitchens 
were opened before and 369 alter the rains broke in 190U. 

A kitchen was expected to serve a radius of five miles in the hot weather, and one and a 
halt to two miles in the rains. 

Q. 76. — The ration was fixed in accordance with the famine circular. Meals were 
distributed twice a day in some kitchens, and once a day at others. The people were compelled 
to take their food at the premises, but were allowed to take away what remained uneaten. 

Q, 70 ^ — A radius of three miles was fixed and every precaution was taken to see that 
Civil kitchens'^id not clash with those on Public Works Department works, 

77 , — Admission to kitchens was restricted to children, infirras and cripples and 
emaciated panpersjill the rains broke. In the rains, the kitchens were free to those who 
Boughi and who could get no labour. 

Q. 74.CJL The poor-house nation was in accordance with the famine circular and consisted 
of rice and dal ; it varied on occasion to meet the case of siokuess or weakness. 

Q. 7 &?i^The mukaddam and the patwari prepared the preliminary lists. They were 
checked every month by the Circle and the Charge OfiScers who also inspected the recipients. 

/ 
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Q. 7 6^^ Payment was made in cash monthly at the homes o£ the recipients* 

Q. 77.^Gratuitous village relief was also given to the kotwar^s dependants and in some 
cases to the kotwar himself, so long as he could not get his rcmuneratioo. or ues rom e 
people and the famine was severe, to enable him to remain at his post instead o leavini, e 
village in search of employment* 


Q. 78.— The cooks employed were of the following castes : Brahmins, Raots, Kewats, 
Marars, Dhimars, Gonds, &c. Rokictance to take cooked food was shown by the higher classes— 
Brahmins, Chhatris, Banias, &c.,aU through, and by the lower classes too in the beginning when 
distress was not acute, but in the hot and rainy seasons, \yhen distress was severe, the lower 
classes came to the kitchens in shoals without any caste prejudices. 

Q. 79, — -The malguzars, mukaddams and other well-to-do tenants were generally in charge 
of kitchens, assisted by the patwari and a muharir where necessary. 

In places where there was a police-post or a school, the police muharir or the schoolmaster 
Was in charge. 

Tiie village panch and Circle and Charge Officers supervised the kitchens, and the last two 
checked the accounts, registers, &o,, from time to time, on their tours of inspection. 

The police kitchens were under the supervision of the Police officers, 

Q. 82. — -Out of the total demand of Rs. 7,02,627 on account of the two klsts of 1898-99, 
Rs. 38,401 have been suspended and Rs. 58,352 remitted. 

Out of the total demand of Rs. 6,70,01*3 on account of the two kists in 1899-1900, 
Rs. 5,58,914 were suspended. 

Q. 83. — The suspensions were based upon crop failure solely. 

Q. 84, — Suspensions were sanctioned on 10th March 1900, a few days after the 1st 
kist fell due. 

In the case of estates in which part of the revenue only was suspended, it was found easy 
to decide what villages required this assistance. 

Q. 86. — -I found several instances in which malguzars had collected rents in spite of the 
orders of snspeusion. They were compelled to disgorge at once. 

Q. 87. — The number of persons in receipt of relief exceeded 15 per cent, during the 
period from 30th December 1899 to 25th August 1900. 

The reason of this excess was that there were no agricultural operations of sufficient 
importance during the period from January till middle of June in progress to induce the 
workers to leave their works. The monsoon set in late in June 1900 and the numbers began 
to fall off graiually from then. In the rains the number of kitchen inmates largely increased 
till there was sufficient work in the fields. 

c 

Q. 89, — The labouring classes naturally formed the major portion of those on relief ; 
no figures exist to show how many landholders came on the works, but Judging by the big 
rush back to the villages when takavi was being distributed in May and June, practically all 
the small tenants had part of their families at least on relief-works. I also found a number 
of small malguzars working as mates. 

Q** 98. — Yes. In some cases inferior vice was found and was ordered to be destroyed. 

Q. 99. — The people who could not get a full meal used to pick up the leaves of the plants 
and trees and wild berries, &c,, and make porridge and feed on it. c 

Q. 102. — The orphans were dealt with according to the instructions laid down in 
Secretariat letter No. F-1546, dated the 2 1st August 1897 ; there were only IS orphans in 
the poor-house who were made over to the local mission. i 

Q. 104, — The only case I came across w<is one in which ^che dealers took advantage of 
a special rate from Bengal to Bikspur to re-ship seed back two stations and sell as locally 
grown. This was stopped by the Railway Company lowering rates to intermediate stations 
as well. 
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Q. l06, — Yes ; the change has taken the form of increased sowing of kodon instead of 
rice, and the substitution of oil-seeds for wheat, gram, teora, &c. 

Q. 109,— No officers of the Native Army were employed in minor posts in the district* 

Non-Commissioned Officers were employed as Officer s-in-chaxge of Public Works Depart- 
ment relief works* 

Q, 110.' — The numerous Missionaries in the district volunteered their services and 
proved of the utmost use in managing kitchens, village works and in distributing cash doles. 

The 650 odd Civil works were practically MJ--*managed«^by.^ma]gii.4ars'; one malguzar | 
proved an""efficient Charge Officer, and two others were employed as Officers-in-charge of j 
Public Works Department camps. 


H. ¥. MAYES, 


Bilaspur : 
The Uh Jaimari/ 
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MR. C. E. LOW, I.C.S., SETTLEMENT OFFICER, BILASPUR. 

The P'i'esident, — ^Wheu did you joiu the district? 

* A . — In December 1896. 

Q. — ^What was the last settlement ? 

From 1888 to 1892. 

Q. — What was the term of settlement ? 

A, — 10 to 11 years. 

Q . — There is a re-settlement going on now ? < 

A, — Yes. I have been on and off in the district from 1896. 

Q. — You were in the district in 1897 ? 

.1.— Yes. 

Q , — Do you think that the pressure was very nearly equal in both famines ? 

A , — It showed itself more than in 1897. In 1899-'1900 the crops were much worse than 
in 1896-97. 1 should say that the pressure was severer this famine, apart from the administra- 
tion of relief. 

Q , — Bilaspur is mostly a rice country ? 

^1.— Yes. 

Q . — Was there a 4-anna crop in 1899 ? 

A . — Nothing like it. 

Q. — Had you a good rabt or any sort of rabt ? 

A. — It was a poor rabt. 

Q. — Was it a 6-annas rabt on the normal ? 

A . — ^I should say about 4 annas or 5 annas on the normal area. 

Q. — ^You had a total failure of the Jchartf on the normal area ? 
it.— Yes. 

Q. — So you had a complete failure of the Icliarif and you had a most indifferent rabi and 
at the highest time you had on relief 24 per cent, of the population. So that your people must 
be fairly well-to-do? 

ii. — No, they are not. 

Q. — How is it then that for a short time only 24*p®^ cent, of the population came on to 
relief. They must have some means of resistance ? 

il. — The people are small, but they are prosperous in themselves. 

Q. — ^That is what I mean. They must have laid by something ? 

A. — Yes, a good deal had been laid by by mdlguzdrs and their tenants, but that has dis- 
appeared since 1894-95. There have been rather bad years since then. 

Q. — How far have you gone with the revision of the settlement ? 

A . — I have attested one tahsll, 

Q. — Have you made any investigations regarding other tahalls ? 

A. — In the first famine. 

Q. — ^We have been told that, speaking roughly, the incidence of land revenue on a normal 
cultivated acreage in a normal year is about 5 per cent, of the gross produce ? 

A. — Not so much. 

Q . — In a normal year what would be the normal incidence? 

A. — The incidence of rent on the gross produce is 6*5 per cent. 

Q . — According to the last assessment ? 

^,_ycg, 

Q. — What proportion is taken as revenue ? 

A. — :Fifty-five per cent, of the rental. 

Q . — So that your incidence of revenue is under 4 per cent. ? 

A. — ^Yes, about 3^ per cent, in the one tabsll. 

Q. — Would it be more or less in other tabsfls? 

-^1. — ^A trifle more. 

Q . — ^IVouId it be 4 per cent, in other tabsfls ? 

Yes. * 

Q. — Is it your opinion that the incidence of land revenue of the district was any substan- 
tial factor in disabling people from resisting famine ? 

A. — ^It is not worth taking into account. 

Q , — It may. be neglected ? 

Yes. 

(3, — ^Are the mdlguzdrs of the district in debt ? 

A. — is hard to fix a standard with which to make a comparison. As a class they are 
indebted. 

Q . — Is much of the district uncultivated, and eaj)able of cultivation ? 

A. — I suppose in the tahsfl**! have attested about 80 per cent, is culturable. 

Q . — And what isdbe case in other tracts? 

A. — About 60 to 70 per cent. 

— ^Would you say that practically the whole of the culturable area of the district is 
occupied? 

A. — Yes. 


1g 





g _You don’t anticipate any increase of revenue from an extension of the culturable area? 

^There is very little room for extension. 

Q.— So that the mdlgv^zdrs of the.distriot for their increase of income have .to look to 
intensity of cultivation rather than to extension ? ' 

Q , — Did you take any active part in relief works . 

A — I bad four charges. .1*11 i 

Q, As far us works were concerned, was relief administration by village works or by 

public works in your charge ? , , , ,, n., 1 -n 

A.— I had four public works charges, but the bulk of the workers were on v iliage works 

on my side. , i . r. 1 . a 

Q.— Then as regards public works and the method and system of working? 

— I do not know very much about public works, ^ 

Q , — ^Ypu would prefer not to be examined on the point? / 

A. — Yes, 

Q.— As regards village works, you heard Mr. Mayes’ evidence. Did you follow the same 
system and do you agree with his appreciation of it ? 

A, — ^Yes, absolutely. 

Q, The system was the location of work ou the spot at a confereuco between oflScials 

and local men ? 

A. — Yes, 

Q , — -The execution by the local men of a certain portion of the work, then the measur- 
iug up of the works ? ' 

A , — There are one or two minor points which I did not approve, but I do approve gene- 
rally the system just described. 

— Well now, what was your experience regarding the effectiveness of the test on village 
and on public works. Were the people required to do a heavier task on village or on public 
works? 

A. — On village works our task was about times as heavy as the task on public works* 
Our lead was longer and the lift very much higher. 

Q. — I understood from Mr. Mayes that there was no limitation to the amount that a per- 
son could earn on your works. He was not restricted to do a certain portion (say 70 cubic 
feet or more). He would be paid by the result ? ^ 

A, — Yes, I once or twice had to make a restriction which was with a view to preventing 
people from working all night as well as all day, 

Q. — ^They wanted to do that ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q, — ^Were people allowed to do as much as they pleased? 

A. — They could eaa’u as much as was necessary for famine relief purposes. 

Q , — Did you not aim at allowing only the living wage ? 

A. — We arranged so that each individual should earn a little less than on public works* 
Q , — Did you succeed ? 

A.— Yes. 


Q. — How did you correct the tendency to over-earning ? 

A. — We had a khatawi on each work by which you could see at a glance the amount of 
the day’s or week’s work and earnings of each individual, 

Q, — A khatauni is an abstract of work done ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q. — So that if it were increasing to a dangerous extent it could be checked ? 

A. — ^Yes. I raised the amount of work for the rupee. 

Q. — ^But notwithstanding that, people preferred to do village works which were near 
their houses rather than go to public works ? 

A. — I am not quite sure that charadrs did'. 

Q. — We had it somewhere that people went from village to public works. What was your 
experience ? 

A. — It is rather hard to say what happened generally. When public works were first 
opened and rather disorganized people preferred them. 

Q. — For the time ; because tasks could not be enforced I suppose ? 

A. — Yes. 


Q. — When that was rectified did the people prefer village works? 

A. — The tenants did as a class, especially those who were rather more self-respecting. 

— The experience in Northern India was that village works were useful for employing 
the more respectable and self-respecting members of the village community and that this work 
was reserved for them, while the lower castes and the labouring population^were allowed to go 
to public works. Was there anything like that in your experience ? 

A. — ^That is naturally the tendency of the people themselves. 

Q , — And did it work-out in that way ? ^ 

A * — To some extent, allowing for other factors ; that was the genial tendency. 

Q. — Was it the tendency to reserve the works in the villages for the more ‘respectable 
and moro substantial members of the village community who do not oiAinarily wox'k ? 

A.— They were not reserved, but the effect on the whole was the reservation (not by any 
order), of village works near their homes for respectable people, public works being taken up 
by others. 



Q.— Payment was by piece-work, there was no minimum wage ? 

A, — No. 

Q. — Had you anything to do with the distribution of doles and kitchen relief? 

A , — As an inspecting officer. 

Q . — Did you establish kitchens and supervise the distribution of doles in the villages in 
your charge? 

A , — 1 started one or two but did not do anything more. I had my settlement work to do 
at the same time. 

Q. — Did you have the system of doles and distribution of grain working side by side 
with kitchens ? 

A. — Yes, in the same village. 

Q.-^In the beginning was there a disinclination on the part of the people to come to 
kitchens ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — Did that disinclination become weakened or disappear as time went on ? 

A. — ^It did not disappear inMungeli, where distress was not so severe as in the rest of the 
district. 

Q. — Did you form the opinion that the distribution of gratuitous relief in the kitchens 
was more or less than the necessities of the case actually demanded ? 

A , — I should say it was not more before the rains. 

Q. — In the rains did it become more ? 

A , — It had a tendency to become more. 

Q —In regard to the distribution of cash or grain doles do you think the village com- 
munity or headmen can be trusted to act properly ? 

A. — I would not trust the village people iu the slightest. 

Q. — They would be disposed, do you think, to bring on to the list people who were not 
in any need ? 

A. — ^Yes, I have often cut off from relief relations of mdlgwzdrs^ 

Q. — People would iprefer the distribution of cash to grain ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Do you think that the system had a tendency to become profuse ? Do you think that 
with a sufficient establishment the profusion could be checked ? 

A.— Yes, we checked the kitchens all right, 

Q. — I am talking of gratuitous relief? 

A. — Yes, we kept it under with proper supervision. 

Q. — And prevented it from becoming unnecessarily profuse ? 

A, — Yes, under Government supervision. 

Q.— 'Vi^ere there more children tlian grown-up people at kitchens? 

A. — ^Very many more. 

Q. — ^Did yo u notice at any time a disposition to send to kitchens the children of respect- 
able people who could get on without assistance ? 

A.-A few. 

Q , — Did able-bodied labourers come to kitchens ? 

— 'W'e had very few. In Mungeli even fever than in the rest of the district? 

Q, — In Mungeli has the usual area of Ichartf been sown ? 

A.— No. 

Q . — ^Is there a large shortage ? 

A. — I think 550,000 acres for rice as against 750,000 in 1898, but the kodon area has risen, 
Q , — Kodon is less precarious than rice, is it not? 

A. — In a dry season it is better and* in a wet season worse. It is a much cheaper grain. 
Q. — Is the gross area covered by kodon and rice pretty much up to the average? 

A. — Not nearly. 

Q. — What is the shortage due to ? o 

A. — AVant of money for seed and want of cattle, and to the people having wandered away 
to a slight extent. 

Q. — There was sufficient labour in the district — was there not — to sow the full area if it 
had been employed ? 

A. — Yes, in the case of the poorer people the cause of shortage was want of seed- 
Q. — Was there much mortality of plough cattle? 

A. — Very little more than the normal. 

Q , — You would not say that the absence of plough cattle had anything to do with it? 

A. — No, many people habitually do without cattle of their own* 

Q. — So shall I be right in the view that tlie sole cause of shortage was the want of seed ? 
A. — I shpuld think that is by far the most important cause. ' 

Q. — Could that have been supplied by iakavi advances ? 

A. — A great many people would have eaten the seed. 

Q. — That is an assumpcion, is it not? 

A, — No, I i^nk not. In Tarenga tlxey did eat the seed very largely. I distributed 
tahavi in 18 IJ-9T and met many instances in which the people ate the seed. 

Q. — ^Did you ever hear complaints by cultivators of the want of labour owing to labourers 
being at kitchens and not read? to take employment ? 

A.— No. 



Q.— Did you have any reason to suppose that that was tho cause of the shortage iu the 

cultivated area ? , . 

— I hoard complaints of it in 1897 ; not in tins year. 

Q.— Mr. Mayes said ho was of opinion that if he had to do this business over again he 
could provide employment for the whole of your district on village works. What is your 

opinion ? , , , i 

It might easily, I think, bo done in Bilaspur. 

Q. — And these works would be of great utility afterwards ? 

— ^They would bo of great practical utility. 

Q, And would you be disposed in tho circurastancos of your district to recommend in 

the future that village works should be located aud measured on the spot aud such preparations, 
as can be made, made ? 

A. — I think it is unnecessary to make any preparations. 

(3._\7ould it not bo bettor in laying out a tank, for instance, to have the site of the tank 
properly laid out beforehand aud levels taken ? 

A.— I think that the people themselves would do it better than anybody except a first 
rate Engineer. A subordinate could not do it nearly as well as the people could. 

Q. — ^Would you advise that in the future such works should be located on the sxiot in tho 
whole of the district ? 

A,— No, because in 1896-97 I listed a large number of works and found the iiA was of no 
use. It was customary to note all possible works in the village note-books. 

it not be as well to have it in your village note -book that such and such a 
work is considered suitable. It may bo that an ollicer will bo there at tho time who knows 
nothing of the circumstances of tho case ? 

A , — Anybody could tell him. 

Q. — Would it not bo as well to have a record of accumulated experience ratber than to 
trust to a new mau ? However, you think in your district you could iiud suflicieut employ- 
ment on village works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Do you think it is possible, having regard to the conditions of these village ivories, to 
get mdlguzdra to contribute anything of tho cost ? 

A. — ^They might do so later on. 

— Are they heavily hit ? 

A. — ^Yes. I advanced them takdvi in 1896-97. 

Q , — And it is not yet paid \X]} 2 

A. — Not by any means, 

Q. — Are these works that you consti'ucted of public benefit, communal works to which 
everybody has a free claim ? 

A. — Old tanks repaired are often owned my mdlguzdrs. 

Q. — Does the mdlguzdr charge anything for irrigation from them ? 

A. — He is thought very low if he does so ; few do. 

Q. — Would it not be fair wliere Government advanced any portion of the cost, that tho 
condition should be imposed that the work should be free for the irrigation of tho village ? 

A. — In the case of a new work or an old work ? 

Q, — Either? 

A. — There may be some existing rights. 

Q. — Suppose the surrender of existing rights was required ? 

A.—Tiiere are many tanks which belong to old families, and strong religious questions 
would be involved in giving them up. 

— I sec. Every case would have to be dealt with on its o wn merits ? 

A.— Yes. 


Mr, Nicholson, — There was a considerable loss of cattle during tho famine ? 

A. — People sold many for their hides, 

Q. — ^Tilling or worn-out cattle ? - , 

A. — As a rule the poorer cattle. All the cattle in Bilaspur are miserable animals. 

Q, — Do you think x)eox)le sold tilling cattle for their hides ? 

A. — ^The chamdrs did. They are so recklessly improvident, 

so caused a want of tilling power when tho rains came subsequently ? 

A.*— Yes, certainly. 

Q , — ^Did the Charitable Belief Committee buy any that wore ffoiii" for sale ? 
A.-^Notthatlknowof. . ^ ° 

Mr, Bonrdillon, — You said in your written evidence that tho petty cultivators [Preferred 
to work on village works even on lower rates rather than go to public works ? 

A.^Yes. ^ 

Your reason was that they liked to be nearer their fields ? 

A. It was fatal for people who bad a little rahi to leave their crop. 

Q, ‘After the rains in July you kept the village works open ? 

A. — ‘Not in Mungeli save in a very few ifiaces. 

Q.— Was there any fluctuation on works after the fall of rain? 

A. — ^Peo^de went to plough. 

Q. — And returned again ? v 

A.-Yes. 
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Q. — And so village works were very valuable? 

A. — Yes, it enabled tliem to take the opportunity of ploughing their fields. 

The President * — Having regard to the maintenance of self-respect and moralities, did 
you find anything to lead you to believe that there was a relaxation of moralities on public 
works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — That also would naturally be a reason which would dispose you in favour of village 
works ? 

A. — ^Yes, it does. 

[The witness subsequently wrote : — 

Memo* 1. I stated that the mdlguzdrs of the district are in debt. They are now indebted 
as a class ; but as a rule not very seriously. Before the famine of 1896-97 they were extremely 
l)rosperous, 

2. I stated that I heard complaints of short sowing in 1896-97, owing to people being 
on kitchen relief. This is not (juite correct. What I meant was, lack of labourers for weed- 
ing was due to this cause. 




Answers by C. E* LOW, Esq*, I* C. S., Settlement Officer, Bilaspur and Hosbang^abadj 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission, v 


Q« I- — People had not completely recovered from the previous famine. A good year 
was much needed. There was distress in one part of the district. 

Rice good in 1897-98 and 1898-99, save in isolated parts of district. Wheat good in 
south-west of district in 1898-99 — rest poor, 

Q. 4. — About 10 per cent, 

Q. S‘ — Figures are not available, but the percentage of (a) is the highest in the Pro- 
vinces, and as to {b) I fancy fths of the cultivators hold less than Rs. 5 worth of land or 
under 8 acres a piece. Besides this, the standard of cultivation is very low, even over 
such small holdings, 

Q. 6. — The failure w'as so extensive that we were quite sure that relief would be needed. 
But we relied on the observed condition of the people to decide the moment of distribut- 
ing relief : though all the machinery for distributing it was prepared as soon as a severe 
failure of the crop became assured, which was nearly one month beforehand, 

Q, 7. — The labourers began to look thin and people began to leave their villages in 
one or two instances. 

Q. 9,—- 1 cannot speak as to lists of large works being ready, but lists of small works 
were not ready, nor was there any need to make lists. In B^laspui? almost every village has 
a site for a tank, &c,, which the people know well and can point out readily. 

Q. 10. — I understand that large works were supposed to be the backbone of the system. 
Though, I think, the idea a wrong one. I prepared a programme of works in 1896-97, and 
it used to be my duty as Settlement Officer to list possible sites for works in each village. 
These lists were never made use of. No work can be started without a responsible officer 
first seeing the spot, and any Inspector, patwari or malguzar can tell him of a site. Besides, 
as all our small works are carried out through landholders, the suitability of a work 
depends largely on the presence of a capable manager — a fact of which no permanent record 
is possible. Not the slightest difficulty was found in selecting sites or starting works in the 
absence of such lists ; nor would there be again. 

Q, 13. — It was decided that the people were not sufficiently recovered from the 1896-97 
famine to take land improvement loans : so none were given. 

Q. 14.-— In a few isolated tracts of small extent, especially round Bilaspur town itself, 
where some 20 wells were dug by well-to-do cultivators to irrigate rice. They were partly 
successful. I calculated it cost Rs. 5 to get a crop of Rs. 12 in one case. 

Q. 52. — »At the outset, owing to the delay in starting large works, the district entirely 
depended on them. Afterwards they actually only covered areas where Public Works 
Department works were not started. They might easily have covered the whole district 
and with great advantage to the people and Government. 

j 

Q, 53 « — Tanks, embankments for wheat-growing, the excavation of undulating land near 
nalas, to fit it for rice-growing, while a channel was dug at one side to carry off surplus 
water. I regard this as the most valuable of any. A few channels to carry water from or to 
tanks and from nalas were dug, 

Q. 54.— There were only a few tanks dug under the'Public Works Department or under 
direct civil control. Nearly all were Civil Department tanks under landholders. 

Q. 55. — (^). We gained from the villagers a general idea of what the lie of the tank should 
be : we then laid it out on the ground in a symmetrical form, for facility of measurement ; and 
we explainedHo the manager how to set out the work. It was invariably laid out by dag- 
baling ; and the unit was a local one, called a dang^ii. The surface of the tank or other 
work was dagb^led in squares of a dangni each. Every time the Charge Officer or Tank 
Officer came to the tank he would consult with the villagers as to the direction in which 
work should pr 6 ^fted ; and show them how to lay out the work in a systematic manner in the 
direction decided on 

( 5 ). No measuring was-^required, save for depth. Every day the manager went roimd 
the work ; and whenever he saw a square completed he paid for it, after satisfying himself 
as to depth. 

(r). The malguzar or other well-to-do person who managed the work paid the wages* 



They were entered when paid in an account book leaving a separate page for each 
family : it was thus found possible to check the last two or three payments, which workers 
usually readily remembered. Payments were made every three days or so . the peop c 
preferred this : and as whole sums such as 4 annas or 8 annas were given at once, there was 
less opportunity for cheating, I only found one case of cheating and that \yas w ^ 
msHguzav employed a patwari to make his payments. I heard privately that in one or wo 
cases malguzars secretly took back small amounts from the w’orkers j but I was never 
able to detect such cases : and though I have no doubt they occurred, they were rare. 
Though our malguzars are probably the least intelligent in the Central Provinces, the 
arrangement worked well. It needed, however, constant supervision: and many managers 
always needed to be kept up to the mark. 

The landlord was not responsible for the w^ork gua landlord. He was as a matter of 
fact usually manager : often a well-to-do tenant or Banin was appointed. 

Any amount found short after finally measuring up the w’ork w’as recovered from the 
manager: such cases w’ere, however, exceedingly rare — and the balance in hand was almost 
always correct. The manager had an advance of say, one-third the total estimated cost of 
the work. The w’^ork w'as measured by the Charge Officer for Tank Officer before this advance 
was expended — and he gave the manager a certificate of expenditure w'fiich enabled him to 
recoup his advance from the treasury, I regard this as an essential feature, and 
to this periodical measuring up I attribute the fact that so little had to be recovered from 
managers ; and the absence of fraud as between managers and Government. 

Q. 56. — No attempt. The work w'as purely piece work. The average earnings per unit 
were taken out each week for cacj;i w'ork, and the rate of da?ig?iis per rupee was fixed so 
as to enable each unit to earn a fair average rate. After a month or so any person of 
average intelligence could make a very fair guess as to what was the proper rate for a parti- 
cular work. Our Charge Officers were persons of intelligence, to whom such dlscrctioa 
could safely be left. Admission was restricted to needy persons living in adjacent villages. 

Q. 57. — Well-to-do persons were refused relief, but practically none such applied for it. 
I only turned one family off work for this cause. 

Q. 58. — If Public Works Department works were disorganised, all classes preferred them, 
as they could get off with a nominal task. Chamars, who are notoriously lazy and lacking^ 
in self-respect, preferred large works. Hindus, especially Kurmis, preferred village works, 
where, although the task was harder, they could keep in their houses and could work at any 
hour of the day or night they liked. This was a great point in the hot weather, and natives as 
well as myself often noticed the inferior condition of workers under the Public Works^ 
Department after March, compared to village workers ; and all agreed that though the task 
was larger on the village works, and though the Public Works made great efforts to secure 
adequate hutting and drinking arrangements, yet the absence of shelter and home comforts 
caused a falling-off in condition. 

^ The above remarks are largely drawn from conversations with landholders and workers 
during and since the famine, as well as from my own experience. 

Q. 59.y-Very decidedly. I think it is quite possible to keep the whole of the Bilaspur 
District going simply from small works. Granting this, such a course is desirable becausc~ 

{«) The test is a severe one, especially for Chamars and low castes, 

(^) It is far more elastic, e, mistaken orders from head-quarters are not so likely to 
have bad results. 

(f) The works done are extremely useful. The people take an interest in the work, 
a point which struck Mr. Vaughan Nash very forcibly when he saw a tank- 
work with me. Whereas, road-works beyond a certain point are nearly always 
useless ; they are almost always left unfinished ; and when finished carts as* 
often as not prefer another route. 

(^/) The morals of the people suffer to some extent on large works, whereas in small 
works they do not. 

(^) The people look in better condition on small works. 

(/) Small works are far less costly to Government ; and they add security to- 
Government revenue for the future. . 

ig) Elaborate rules as to wages, &c., are unnecessary on village works. 

{h) There is far less opportunity for cheating because little or no staff is required! 
for smali works. , 
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Q. 6o. — There are a few Baigas and Gonds in the Government jungle and in the 
Pandaria Zamindari. These are all the aborigines I saw. They were perfectly ready to 
accept relief at home, but they would not go into the plain to relief-works. They ;>Yorked 
hard at basket-making or grass-cutting, but were no use at digging. The jungly people 
always looked in excellent condition. The semi-jungly people suffered more than the 
purely jungly tribes. 

Q. 62.— Kitchen feeders were generally made to work in the fields, when able-bodied, 
during the rains. 

Q. 63. — Weavers were relieved at first, afterwards they were employed on stone- 
breaking, and weaver relief closed where such work was available. 

Q. 64, — ^Yes, they did ; they were unfit to carry loads or work in the sun, but they 
could break metal under shade very well, if given a light task at first, 

Q. 68. — As to small works, there were virtually no dependants. The family system 
prevailed, and small children carried small quantities of earth, while old women, lame and 
blind men squared up the work as it proceeded. One blind man was the digger of his family, 
and earned good wages. Where persons were really unable to work or their family to 
keep them, they got gratuitous village relief. A good Circle Officer fitted the one into the 
other very well, 

Q. 75. — As a matter of practice, the Circle Officer really drew up the lists. He had 
some 8 or 10 patwari circles under him, and saw every village once or twice a month. The 
Checking Officers were the Circle Officer, the Charge and Assistant Charge Officer and the 
Deputy Commissioner, Tahsildar, Superintendent of Land Records or other superior 
o6Scer. Altogether each village was seen twice a month by some one or other. Recipients 
were inspected at each check. 

Q. 76. — Payments were always in cash, monthly, at the village. 

Q, 78. — Brahmins, Rawats, or other good castes. Chamar cooks were not employed. 
Very few adults of good caste fed at kitchens in the part of the district with which I was 
concerned, but I understand that in other parts of the district, adults of good caste were 
somewhat more numerous. Adults were ashamed to be seen sitting among children eating: 
caste did enter into the matter but not so much as age. When an adult of good caste 
ate at a kitchen, he usually went outside his own village. I attribute the comparatively 
low numbers on kitchen relief in the Bilaspur District partly to the fact that Chamar cooks 
were not employed, partly to mere chance, a fact of much importance. If a custom is 
once set, everyone follows it. 

Q. 82. — (^) All suspended, save in one or two Zamindaris. ( 5 ) Orders not yet 
received, 

Q. 83.— On crop failure. 

Q. 84. — Before. ^ 

Q, 85. — ^Yes, theydo, under the law. I only found one case where a malguzar (a 
Bania) contravened it. 

Q. 86. — I only saw one tract of small extent where it would have been fairly possible 
to collect even a small fraction of the revenue. It was in the part alluded to in Answer 85, 
and there the people who paid up 8 annas of the rent, did so under great pressure, and 
with extreme difficulty, so far as I could tell : I met one case of a man who paid a zamindar 
arrears by selling a portion of his seed-grain. No doubt some persons were able to pay 
in spite of a total failure, but the only persons who were able to say who could and who 
could not afford to pay are officials of too low standing to be allowed so much discretion ; 
aSettlement^Officercould say, but there are Settlement Officers in one or two districts only. 

Q* 87 (^).-^A general and intense failure of crops : 

(^).— -Previous bad seasons ; 

(c). — ^Loans of grain and cash come almost entirely from tenants and malguzars in 
Bilaspur. Money-lenders pure and simple are very few. Consequently a failure of crops 
supervening on bad years left lenders with empty grain stores, and deprived the average 
tenantry of credit. 
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Labourers are more numerous I believe here than anywhere else in the Central 

Provinces, and the number of tenants who have only very small holdings is greater than 
in any district I known of. 

— -The previous famine had accustomed people to receive relief. 

Q. 88. — In viev/ of the above, I do not believe that relief was at any time excessive 
or defective in my district. 

Q. 89.—^! saw no proprietor employed on relief save as a mate. There was no 
difference between occupancy and ordinary tenants as to the numbers that came on relieL 
The size of the holding usually indicated a man's resisting power more than its right. 

Q, go. — Much more so. From experience, and because a custom had arisen, and had 
not had time to be forgotten, of going on relief. 

Q. 91.— As to the first part of this question, see Answer 87. As to the second part, I 
found many men on relief-works who could no doubt have kept off them but at the expense 
of their seed-grain or ornaments, which were afterwards sold to buy seed -grain, 

Q. 99 — Very generally, but people usually had a sufficiency of proper diet, so that the 
effect on their health was less marked. 

Q. 105.— No. 

Q, 106 {a). — Double-cropping is generally on the increase in the black soil tracts of the 
district It tends to disappear in years of short rainfall. The general tendency of bad 
seasons is to lessen double-cropping, 

(< 5 ). The tendency has been to sow crops wdiich cost less to sow and do better in 
a dry year, e, tilli and kodo. The former is a non-food export crop ; the latter is a 
food non-export crop. Wheat and rice, which are more valuable crops, and cost more 
to sow, have shrunk. The former is a purely e.xport crop in BiJaspur. The latter is mainly 
a local food crop, but is also largely exported. 

Q. 107. — Yes, almost universally in ordinary years. 

Yes, a slight tendency in famine years. Usually the amount of grain given is less, say, 
of normal, in a famine year. 

Q. 1 12 — The morals of Chhattisgarh are so loose that there is not much room for deterior- 
ation. But I have no doubt that large works made things to some extent worse, and I heard 
of numerous cases where women had left their husbands and vice versa and taken up with 
other persons on large works. 

Yes, the substitution of small works, which is quite feasible in Bilaspur. 


Bilaspur: C. E. LOW, 

The Zisi December ^ Seiilemeni Officer, 

Bilaspur and Hoshangabad- 



CAPTAIJr D. J. 0. MCNABB, I.S.C., DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, RAIPUR. 


The President — Which is your district ? 

A, — Raipur. 

Q . — you in Raipur iu the famine of 1897 ? 

A.— No. " , ^ 

Q - — ^You began relief I observe in October. What was your firat measure of relief? 

A , — ^Village relief. 

Q , — What form did it take ? 

A * — Cash doles. 

Q. — How Jong did yon continue cash doles before you introduced kitchens ? 

A , — Cash doles were commenced on the 7th of October and kitchens were commenced on 
the 11th of November. 

Q* — ^Your cash doles continued during the whole of October ? 

Yes. 

Q. — In your answer to the eleventh question, the question about the sequence of relief 
measures, you say the sequence was organization of private charity, opening of Government 
forests, poorhouses, village kitchens? 

A . — Organization of private charity commenced on the 4th of August, the opening*- of 
Government forests took place on the 19th of August, poorhouses and kitchens were opened in 
November. 

^ Q. — Then you would like to correct your answer I suppose ? 

A. — ^Yes, cash doles must have come at some subsequent date, I think the cash doles were 
commenced on the 7th of October 1899. 

Q. — ^What do you mean by the organization of private charity. Was it restricted to the 
town of Raipur or did it extend to the villages ? 

A. — It extended to every village ? 

Q. — What do you mean by private charity ? 

A. — Preliminary lists were made out. Intelligent members of the village community and 
the mdlguzdrs were made personally responsible that the people got sufficient to eat, till we got 
them on to gratuitous relief. 

’ Q . — Who made out the lists ? 

A. — The lists were made out under the supervision of Charge Officers and Circle Officers. 
Q , — What is the unit of your administration ? 

A. — The unit was the fciiwdri circle. 

Q * — Of how many villages does that consist iu your district ? 

A.— The average number of villages in the ^oiwdri circle are, I should think, from 6 to 8. 
I do not give these figures with any confidence, 

Q. — At all events it won^t be less than 5 ? * 

A.— No. 

Q. — When did you commence making out these lists ? Did you act on the orders of the 
14tli of August ? 

A. — It was before that. We began making these lists in July. 

Q . — You did not act upon them? 

A.— No. 

Q . — You commenced them in July ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Before any official orders issued regarding the imminence of distress ? 

A. — We had kept the most distressed partj of the district under inspectioii from before 
August. 

Q. — W^hat led you to do that ? 

A. — ^Therc was a prolonged break which caused great anxiety in July. 

Q. — ^Then did you take that action on your own responsibility or on orders received ? 

A. — On orders received. 

Q. — In July you commenced making out village lists ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — And by what time were these lists completed ? 

A. — By August. 

Q , — .You held these lists by you iu readiness ? 

A. — Yes. 0 

Q. — You received official orders — when did you act on them ? 

A. — About the 4th of August. 

Q. — X^id you proceed to pift people on lists to be fed ? 

. A. — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^You did not feed them from Government funds ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — You called upon mdlgu2drs and the heads of the village to support them ? 

A.— Yes. 



n That went on until when ? 

A . — ^Tho 7th of October. . x i o 

0 —On the 7th of October what action did you take ? , , , ^ . 

—We selected certain portions of the district and gave cash doles to dll people. 

0*— In the month of October did you do anything further ? My object la to know how 
you started. I find that in October you had 27,758 on gratuitous relief and 48,000 on public 
works. You commenced gratuitous relief with cash doles. How did you proceed ? Did you 

extend your cash doles or begin kitchens ? ^rr x • x i xi - 

On the 14th October we opened village works. We then restricted the amount of 


village relief. ^ i 

Q , — ^Did you distribute cooked food in October c 


(j.l-Were the 27,000 people on gratuitous relief at the end of October , all receiving cash 
doles ? 

A, — No. I had 44,000 people "on works. 

Q.— I am now dealing with gratuitous relief, hly object is to ascertain whether in Octo- 
ber you trusted to the distribution of doles or began kitchens ? 

A . — Entirely doles. 

- Q, — '\Yeve public works open too ? 

A . — Public works were opened on the 28th of October. 

Q.— In October you had 48,000 on works. How were they distributed ? 

On the 28th of October 44,000 were on village works, 3,600 were on public works. 
The numbers on village works steadily rose. 

Q. — The numbers on village works were far greater in your district than in any other 
that we have dealt with. There was an enormous increase on your works in December. Was 
this due to anything in the administration of the public works or any relaxation in discipline, 
or is it entirely due to distress ? 

A , — It was partly due to distress and it was also due to overcrowding on public works. 

Q, — How many public works did you open with ? 

A, — On the 30th of December we had 18 public works. 

Q, — ^Were all these separate charges, or was there more than one charge on each work? 

A . — They were separate charges. 

Q , — On one work had you not more than one charge ? 

A, — Not at that time. 

Q. — The charge consists of about 5,000 to 6,000 people. 

4.— Yes. 

Q , — You commenced with 18 charges in December ? 

Yes. 

Q . — Are you prepared to speak for the general organization of the Public Works Depart- 
ment ? 


A. — To a limited extent. 

Q . — Did the Public Works begin with the recognized scale of establishment for each 
charge ? 

A. — ^Yes, they began with it. 

Q . — In January you had 18 charges, how many people had you on ? 

A,— 167,000 people. » 

Q. — ^Your 18 charges were framed to provide establishment and control for 110,000 people ? 

A.-— Yes. 

Q , — I find in December they had 305,000 people or three times as many as they should 
have had, but those charges were not increased ? 

A. — The Public Works Department could not open the works. They did not get tools 
and plant on the spot c[uick enough, 

Q ’ — They were instructed to open with hdw many charges? 

A. — They were not instructed to be open with any specific number of charges. 

Q* — ^Thoy must have got some authority to fix it at 18 charges ? 

A. — The 18 works were fixed at a conference which was held about August as likely to 
provide for any number that would come on to relief in the near future. 

Q. — You anticipated that 18 charges would be sufficient for the pressure. 

A. — Yes. 


Q , — And in accordance with that the Public Works Department got their establishmeni 
together ? 

A. — ^I dou^t think they were authorized to entertain their establishment. 

Q.— In December that anticipation was entirely falsified because you had three times 
the number on your works than you should have had ? c " 

^Yes, if you take the number of people on works. 

^How many people had you on village works in December ? 

A.— At the end of December 153,000. 

. Q* ^ see that the number on Public Works increased in January aicl^took a great lumt; 
m hebruary. It went on in March and April and then fell. Were the Public WoAjs able tc 
increase their charges ? 

- increased their charges very much. At the efid of December there were U 

charges, at the end of January 22, at the end of February 35. 



Q.— Do you kno^Y wLat system they adopted of provldiug the establishment*^ 

A. — ^No. 

Q.— According as pressure increased, were they able to get the same quality of establish- 
^ ment or were they obliged to fall back upon a worse quality ? 

A. — I tliink they were forced to fall back on a worse quality. 

Q. — At that time was there free admission to works? & 

A , — We suspended admission to works for a while. 

Q. — ^Foi* what time was admission suspended ? 

A, — For five or six weeks. The works were re-opened in the early part of March, 

Q. — ^Did the people who were on works at the time of suspension remain on the worlds ? 

A. — No, if the numbers on any of the charges exceeded 8,000 people were drafted to 
village works to relieve the pressure on public works. 

Q. — Was that with the object of reducing the charge to moderate dimensions? 

A, — -Yes, 8,000 was the limit fixed. 

Q . — When the works re-opened in March was the difficulty completely met? 

A, — I think it was. 

Q , — The figures never rose again ? 

A. — I think ,the rush was due to a great extent to the distress and to wages being so 
much higher on public works. 

Q. — The remedy in your opinion would be a more accurate forecast of the numbers 
coming upon wwks and the provision of more establishment ? 
s A. — don’t know. I think the forecast was 600,000. 

Q . — ^The forecast for these 18 charges would hirve been adequate if the establishments had 
been on the spot? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^If the establishment had been there and had been able to enforce an adequate task 
peo 2 >le would have been deterred from coming in such uumbers, would they not? 

A. — don’t Ivnow. They would have come all the sime to obtain the extra wage. 

Q. — They came because the task was very light in the first place and they came also to 
get higher wages. 

A. — Undoubtedly the inability to exact the full task did attract people to works. 

Q . — And when you strengthened your establishment and were able to enforce a good 
task, people ceased to come to public works in such numbers ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — When did people cease to come in such nii mbers ? 

A. — ^We re-opened public works to free admission on the 17th March > on the 17th March 
the numbers were 270,000, next week there were 235,000 next week 228,000 ; next week 
222,000 j and the next week 205,000. 

Q. — After the re-opening of your public works there was no longer a rush. The moral it 
teaches is the necessity of having strong establishments ready at the time and an adequate 
supply of tools and plant on the spot ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — ^You say tools and plant were not ready ? 

A. — Yes, I think they were ordered, as public works were opened, by the Commissioner. 

Q. — No was regards village works, what was the character of your village works, were- 
they tanks ? 

A. — Almost entirely tanks. At the end of the famine we took up other works, 

Q. — How did you arrange for your village works. Did you prepare a list of villages ia 
which tanks might be dug and estimates of the cost ? 

A. — ^Yes, but we made no estimates. 

Q. — ^To whom did you entrust the construction of tanka and the control of the business ? 

^ A. — ^To local people of influence in every case, 

Q, — Substantially all the work was done through local people ?' 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Did you employ any public works agency in locating the tanks-?' 

A. — The charge officer and the local officer, 

Q. — ^Was there any estimate of work prepared beforehand? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — AVas there any system of getting 'tudlgif^zdva of villages benefitted to* advance' a part of 
the cost of the woi'k ? 

A. — Generally men agreed to spend from Es. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 on a tank on the under- 
taking that Government would complete the tanks if their means- were exhausted,. 

Q. — Were there many instances of that sort? 

A. — About 20 to 30. . - 

Q, — If it was a declared article of policy that Government on the building of these tanks 
throughout the country would ^^ontribute one quarter or one half or whatever it might be, in 
accordance with the means of the owners, do you think that more might be done than was done ?* 
A, — I lhinj^i.^fet mdlgusdrs would gladly^ contribute something; 

Q. — ^Do you think that that would be a useful plan to pursue in ordinary circumstances? 
A. — ^Yes, 

Q * — Are these tanka intended for irrigation?^ 

Av— Yes. 



Q.— Is free irrigatiou allowed from them ? 

A . — Taking payment is extremely rare. 

Q.— The tanks you have been speaking of were mostly repairs of old tanks, I suppose. 

A * — A number were repairs. ’ 

(2._Had the village community as a rule the right of using the^o old tanks? 

A . — I think that was the general custom. 

Q.— Do you think if the rddlguzdr contributed something^ tp the repairs he would 
allow the free use of the tank or would it be necessary to make conditions? 

A , — I do not think it would bo. 

Q. Do you think that the average earuings per head were more upon village works than 

on public works ? 

A , — They were less on village works. 

Q. ^It has been said that people were allosved to caru on village works ns much as they 

pleased 'and that they were paid by results. Was (hat (ho case in your district ? 

a;-~-no. 

Q . — How did you regulate payments? 

A. — Exactly as in the case of public works. 

Q. — Nobody could earn more than a certain sum ? 

A.— No. 

— The wage was fixed with reference to the price of grain ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Who enforced the task ? 

A. — Regular measurements were made of each gang’s work. 

— Who measured up the work ? 

A , — The muharrirs under the orders of the Oificers-iu-charge and tlicse measurementB 
were checked by the circle officers. 

Q . — The same system prevailed on village works as on public works ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Only that the controlling agency was non-official? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was information given to the ondlgitzdrs as to the class of persons to be employed ? 

A. — Yes, afterwards when numbers became largo it was found ncoc: 5 Sary to restrict 
admission by tickets. 

Q , — Did you find that it worked out to the employment of particular classes ou village 
works and tlio relegation of the remainder to public works V 

A. — No. I don’t think so. The conditions obtaining in public worlcs and village work.i 
were really to similar. 

Q. — Was the mdlguzdr strict in limiting the employment on village works to peo])le of 
bis own village? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — Did these works go on, or could they go on after the rains ? 

A. — I think a considerable percentage could go on. 

Q. — In the rains work would be restricted to the levelling of banks: it would not, I 
suppose, bo possible to do any excavation ? 

A. — On 20 per cent, of the works it would bo impossible to do excavation. 

Q, — I now come to the rains. When the rains approached you had on your public 
works 170,000 against 281,000 on village works. Then your village works immediately 
fell, 200,000 went off village works jn that month. While a much smaller number went oif 
public works ; 50,000 only went off public works. Did you establish kitchous more widely 
then ? 


A.— Yes. 

Q . — What was the reason for that ? 

A. — ^Because of the policy declared of ifieeting distress during the rains by. kitchen 

relief. 


Q- — Don’t you think people would at that time have found work in tlio fields ? 

A. — People did work in their fields and came back to kitchens. 

Q. — And came back to kitchens also ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Can you tell us what was the kkarif area of last year :is compared with the normal? 
A. — 85 per cent, of the normal area. 

Q. — The khdrlf is mostly rice ? 

A.- — A good deal is hodo'iu The majority is rice. 

Q ' — There was a shortage of 15 per cent. 

A. — Yes. c 

Q- — ^To what do you attribute that shortage ? 

A*— I think want of seed. There was no grain in the cou^^try to sow. 

Q. — Could that have been corrected by takdvi advances ? 

A. — We issued 7 lakhs of tdkdvi, 

, ,, ^^Vell, of course, there must be a limit to the advances made. Do you think if 10 
lakhs, say, had been advanced, that more land would have been sown ? 

A.— I think so. In proportion as Government advancos^inoney, native money-lenders 
advance less themselves. ^ 



Q. Do you think that this large extension of the policy of feeding people in kitchens 
withdrew any of the labour which would otherwise have been employed in the fields? 

I made special enquiries. 90 per cent, of those fit to do so were working in tho 

fields, 

Q. — ^Ten per cent, of those who were fit for work were not working. Would not that 
account for your 15 per cent, of shortage? 

A , — hardly think it would. 

Q, — It is only a suggestion. It may have bad some effect, may it not ? 

^.—Possibly, it may have, but I think that is negligible. 

Q * — You had 564,000 on gratuitous relief in July, of those 539,000 people were fed at 
poorhouses and kitchens. _ "What is the population of your district? 

A , — About millions. 

Q . — Do you think that relief was overdone at that time? ' 

A . — I think more people came to kitchens than was absolutely necessary. 

Q.— I understand that everybody who consented to submit to the test of cooked food was 
free to come ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — There were instances when people took food away ? 

A — ^There may have been isolated instanceSi 

Q, — ^Thore were instances in which people worked in the fields and came to kitchens 
and had their meals there — all that would point to the fact that there was a surplus of kitchens. 
Can you suggest any means by which some restriction should bo adopted ? 

A. — ^I think we did have a restriction ; the charge officers checked the lists of persons 
admitted and turned off all those who were able to support themselves. 

Q. — ^When was your district settled last? 

A, — think 12 years ago. 

Q. — ^What was the term of 8ettlement,>can you say ? 

A. — ^It is now being re-settled. 

Q. — ^Have you got the figures of the cultivated area iu your district? 

A. — I am afraid not. 

Q. — ^Do you know tho pressure of revenue on the cultivated area? What does it 
come to ? 

A. — I have not worked it out. 

Q — ^You had 583,000 people on gratuitous relief in August, nearly one-third of the 
population of the whole district— how many obildren were there ? Can you say ? 

A.— Speaking frpm memory the number of adults closely approximated to the number 
of children ; perhaps 60 per cent, children and 40 per cent adults. 

Q . — Have you any idea of the distribution of males and females?* 

‘ A. — No, I have not got the figures. 

Q, — ^You stated that there was a great rush in December, was there any idea then prevail- 
ing in your district that the system would be the old code system of a minimum wage and 
thsk work. Did you find any persons on your works who came with that idea ? 

A. — No. 

Q, — Had you task work ? 

A. — ^We had the intermediate system. 

Mr. Nicholson . — ^In your answer to question No. 104 you say that the railway was 
frequently unable to cope with tho work of importing food grains, why was that ? 

A. — I enquired from such railway oflScials as I met and the invariable answer was given 
that they had not sufficient rolling stock and engines. 

Q. — You say frequently ; had you many complaints from dealers ? 

A. — Yes, dealers made frequent complaints. 

Q. — Dealers ia towns? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Did they make any complaints that the price of grain was unduly high owing to the 
shortage of importation ? 

2., — ^Yes. They could not get orders complied with quickly ; I frequently could not get 
contractors to supply grain to kitchens at what I considered should bo a reasonable rate. 

Q. — Did you make any enquiry on the subject from the railway authorities ? 

A. — I did not write direct to the Manager of the railway, 

Q. — Have you reason to believe that the Manager of the railway was written to? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — there any improvement on the part of the railway as a result of that represent- 
ation ? . 

A. — Yes, iWm proved at the latter end of the famine. 

Q . — Did you make personal enquiries at railway stations ? 

A. — ^Yes, frequently. ^ .j 

Q , — And returns were given by station masters ? 

— NearRpsJ^he grain is imported to Raipur and sent from there to the district ; and 
I got regular i!^mrtt3 from station masters. 

Q. — The general result of your enquiries was that owing to the difficulty of importation 
of grain you believe prices were higher and grain scarcer than it should have been? 

A. — Yes. 


2r 





Q, — WerG there any improper praotices, such as the giving of presents, in connection 
with the importation of grain ? 

j., — ^Dealers frec^uently asserted that those who wished to get out their grain had to make 
presents to railway servants. 

you ever test these allegations ? 

— I liad no means of doing so. 

Q, — think you had weaver relief in some parts of your distriot, had you not ? 

A . — On a very snaall scale, 

Q. — ^What is your opinion as to whether weavers should bo drafted on to ordinary relief 
works rather than bo given relief at their own trade, looking at it from the point of view of 
ecouomy ? * 

— ^Relief in their own trade means the establishment of an additional system of relief 
which is a disadvantage. Weavers como on to works as carriers just as women come. On the 
whole I don^t think that the numbers in my district are sutEoient to warrant the starting of an 
additional means of relief. 

Mt. Bowdillon , — ^Looking at your mortality figures. In May you had a death-rate of 
8'15 which rose to 3-48, 4*25 and it got to 5 in September, What was that duo to, was it due 
to cholera ? 

u4. — We had cholera very badly. 

Q. — ^Were any special means taken in the way of disinfecting wells? 

2. — Yes, we dug 3,600 wells and all the wells wore disinfected and we discouraged 
the people from drinking water from tanks ; the water at each well was drawn by a special 
establishment appointed for the purpose. - ^ 



Answers by Captain JrCj^MACNABB^ irCrSf, Deputy Coimnissionerj Eaipur, to 
questions drawn up by the Famine Commission, 


Q. I. — Apprehensions of an unfavourable monsoon were current very early in the year 
1899, The hot weather was an abnormal one. Frequent and heavy showers prevailed and 
the average temperature was below the normal for the time of the year. The forecasts 
issued by the native Pandits were also unfavourable, and the year had already been pro- 
nounced by the native astrologers to be an unlucky year even before it had commenced. 

The breaking of the monsoon was therefore watched with unusual anxiety. Both 
harvests were generally good in 1897-98 as was thekharif of 1898-99, except in the north of 
Drug. The rabi of the latter year was poor. But there are many villages in Simga and 
Drug, especially the former, and in the western Zaraindaris, in which the harvests since the 
last famine had been bad and there had been serious deterioration. In particular the Lawn 
pargana in the north-east of the district, lying partly in Simga and partly in Raipur had 
bad crops in 1898-99, and was in a very depressed condition, 

Q. 2.— ^The kharif sowings were normal in 1899. reports from this district the 
area of the year 1894-95 has been assumed as the normal area. The kharif sowings in 
that year were 2,166,000 acres as compared with 2,192,000 acres in 1899. 

Q, 3»“(^) The average rainfall of the district from ist June to 30th September of 
the 10 years preceding 1899 is 45’8o inches, 

{ 6 ) The actual rainfall for the rainy season of 1899 (June to September) was 
22*79 inches, and its percentage to the average *50. 

(r) The rain ceased on the 6th September 1899. 

{d} The distribution of the rainfall from June to September as compared with 
the average is as follows : — • 


June. 

. July. 

August. 

September. 

^4*z6 

6‘SS 

I TOO 

rc8 

Average ... 778 

>S'8S 

23*79 

I4'9+ 

7*22 


Q. 4. — ‘The actual kharif harvest of 1899 represented 14*80 per cent, of the normal 
harvest on a normal cultivated area. 

Q. 5. — The percentage of the total population dependant exclusively on agriculture is 
as follows : — 

(^) As petty cultivators ... 854,000 53‘90 

( 5 ) As labourers ... 273,600 17*40 

Q, 6. — The necessity of relief was chiefly assumed from the crop failure. 

Q. 7. — ^The observed facts which led me to recommend that the machinery of relief 
should be set in motion in my district which I did on the 25th September 1899 were as 
follows : — ^ 

(^) The failure of the September rains which had practically destroyed all hopes of 
obtaining crops equal even to the amount of seed-grain sown. 

( 5 ) The cessation of weeding and all other agricultural operations which give labour 
to the poor classes, 

(c) The rise in the price of grain which rose from 13 seers per rupee on September 

* the I2th to II seers on September the 23rd. 

(d) Crowds of destitute persons beselged my office daily clamouring for work, who, 

though not in any way emaciated, were undoubtedly hard pressed for food. 

{e) Th3 large number of persons who took to collecting and selling fodder in all 
towns and villages to earn a livelihood. 

{/) The personal obs'^rvations made by myself and my famine circle officers who 
reported from all parts of the district that the poorest classes were forced to 
^^;^,>^t^lement their rice with vegetables and forest produce, 

{^) The failure of private charity to support thosfe usually dependant on it, 

(A) The tendency to deteriorate in physical condition in the very poor, which, 
, although it was never permitted to approach to emaciation, was sufficiently 

marked to those with previous experience of famine to be a real proof of 
distress. 



Q. 8.— Actual famine relief commenced in the first week of Uctober when gratuitous 
cash relief doles were given to 311 persons. During the second week of October iS 
village works were opened giving relief to 8,231 persons. The week ending 28th October 
saw a large extension of relief of all kinds and the first Public Works Depatrmeut charge 
at Baloda was opened during the same period. 

Q. lo.-^The relief programme contemplated large Public Works as the back-bone 
of the relief system. Lists of village works were prepared before the commencement of 
relief and when the pressure on Public Works Department charges became too heavy, 
were ultilized with great effect. 

Q. II, — The sequence of relief measures was as follows 
Organization of private charity. 

{d) Opening Government forests. 

{c) Poor-houses. 

(d) Village kitchens, 

Q. IQ. — Small village works were first opened and were intended to be mere stop- 
gaps until the large Public Works which had been sanctioned were opened. 

Q. 23. — Admission to large Public Works was free to all persons willing to submit 
to the labour test. No other test was imposed. 

Selection by tickets within a 5-miIe radius of a work was imposed at the commence- 
ment of the rains. Admission being free to ail residents outside a 5-mile radius who were 
willing to comply with the labour test. 

Q. 24. — Public* Work charges in this district were limited to a maximum of 5,000 
by the Code, and my experience in this district goes to show that such charges served an 
area of about 50 square miles in the more densely populated parts of the district. The 
area served by such works varied according to the severity of the distress and the density 
of the population. 

Q. 30. — In this district no distinction was originally made in the classification of 
men and women. As a matter of practice, however, the sexes divided themselves natur- 
ally into diggers and carriers and this was acknowledged later on. In my opinion women 
keep in good condition on a smaller ration than men and should be paid a smaller wage. 

Q. 32. — In my opinion a system of payment-by-results, if started in time, is a suitable 
means of relief even in the severest famine. In such a system, however, the old and the 
weakly must be protected by the institution of infirm gangs working on a task-work 
system. 

Q, 34. — In my opinion the scale of wages adopted on large Public Works was unduly 
liberal. 

My reason for this opinion is that though the numbers employed on village works were 
at their highest 282,000 as compared with 242,000 on Public Works Department works, they 
were paid at a pice less all round than on Puklic Works Department works and yet 
remained throughout in as good condition as those employed on Public Works Department 
works who returned daily to their villages ; and these were the large majority. The task, 
moreover, was never less on village works than on large Public Works. That families saved 
on Public W^orks Department works there can be no doubt. This has been freely admit- 
ted to me by the workers themselves since the closing of relief. When inspecting works, 
moreover, I found that the earnings of any fairly large family was in excess of the amount 
requisite for their actual maintenance. 


Inspection on works, moreover, showed that the daily amount spent at the bania’s shops 
as compared with the total amount of w’ages issued was very small, and that the majority of 
workers did not purchase for their consumption the full grain equivalent of their cash w'age. 

Q* 51* — In the beginning of January igoo, the overcrowding of Public Works had been 
forced to such an excess that they were completely disorganized a^id was found impossible 
to exact an adequate task. Orders were therefore issued closing large Pi^lic Works on 
which the number exceeded 8,000 to free admission and permitting the tranil&i^j-^f excess 
numbers to village works under Civil Agency. Under these orders large drafts w’ere made 
from large Public Works Department works to village works wi(^hout any hitch. This gave 
breathing time to the Public Works Department and allowed them to re-organize their 
charges, so that whereas, on the 13th of January, they had 20 charges open employing 
212,376 persons on the loth of March they had 38 charges open employing 339,450 persons. 

i 
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The* P* K district, village works played an important part in the scjieme of relief 

I recorded in village ^vorks has been 282,000 as compared with 242,000 

on large Public Works. j 1 

Village works were of two kinds — 

[a) Small village works. 

{b) Large village works employing up to 6,000. 

Q* 53* — Village works were mostly confined to tank -works, but they also included one 
or two road-works and sections of the Vizianagram-Raipur Railway. 

Q. 54 *'^Village works were-— 

/ 

{b) Under the supervision of the Civil Agency, and { 5 )-(ii) were conducted through 
landholders and other non-official agency. 

Q. 55. — arrangements made— 

{a) for laying down the work, 

{b) for measuring it up, 

{c) for paying wages, 

was exactly the same as on large Public Works. 

The * 0 (ficer-in-charge, generally the malguzar, was responsible administratively and 
financially under the supervision of the Famine Charge Officers. 

Q- 5^* — The Code task system was regularly worked. The scale of wages as regulated 
by Circular letter No. F-6, dated the 14th April 1899, was first fixed at 5; 453 pice for dig- 
gers, carriers and working children respectively, and was afterwards raised to 6 ; 5 ; 3. 

At first work was given to all who wanted it and not only to special classes. Certain 
villages were, however, told off to each village work and only members of these villages 
were admitted, with the exception, of course, of emaciated persons. 

Q. 57* — When numbers increased village lists were maintained showing those entitled 
to relief and admission was restricted in accordance with those lists. 

The system worked well. 

Q. sS , — Village works often existed in close proximity to large Public Works, and as 
long as the latter were open to free admission, labourers left the village works for the large 
Public Works as soon as they were opened. 


Q. — From my experience, I believe, that village works should in future form the 
back-bone of famine relief in the district. My reasons are as follows : — 

(a) This district gives facilities for the nearly indefinite construction and repair of 
village irrigation tanks. 

(< 5 ) Such work is of more utility than the collection of gitti and moorum and forms 
an appreciable protection against future crop failures. 

(c) Village works are less expensive than large Public Works to organize and 

control. 

(d) Landowners work willingly as Officers-! n-charge and are personally interested 

in the exaction of a full task. 

(c) Such^works keep the population in their own villages and prevent wandering. 

(/) They are less apt to demoralize the public and loosen family and moral ties. 

(g) It is easier to ascerf^in the actual condition of applicants for relief than on large 
Pubjic Works, and when necessary to impose restrictions to admission. 

{h) Icrts’ea^r to keep numbers on each relief work within manageable limits. 

(2) Officers-in-charge bf^'ng resident in the same locality as the workers are less 
likely to defraud their own neighbours and tenants amongst whom they have 
^ to pass their lives than the strangers occupying similar positions in Public 
Works Department charges. 
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0 - 60.7^ Aboriginal tribes are very largclyjrepresented in this district It \yas not as 
a general rule found necessary to apply any special test to them. They came willingly to 
works and to kitchens* It was only in the Zamindari of Khariar, the most isolated portion 
of this district, which had not suffered during the famine of 1896-97, and where they were 
quite unused to State Relief, that any difficulty was experienced. Distress in this Zamindari 
declared itself very late and very suddenly. Even so, the orders laid down in Circular letter 
No. F-5, dated the 14th August 1899, were found sufficient for dealing with the situation. 
At first it was found necessary to issue grain doles to these aboriginals to save them from 
starvation, but by degrees, the majority of them accepted kitchen relief. 

Q. 63* — Weaver relief was organized in a few of the larger towns and villages. 

Q. 64.— The majority of weavers, however, I found to be quite capable of working 
on ordinary works as carriers. 

The numbers on this special relief were inconsiderable. The operations of the Indian 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund in the purchase of cloth and blankets did much to assist 
this class to maintain itself by its ordinary profession. 

Q. 68. — Dependants on both large Public Works and on village works were given 
cooked food. 


Q. 69.— The form of gratuitous relief mostly employed in this district was kitchen 
relief. This form of relief was preferred to cash doles as the acceptance of cooked food 
was of itself deemed a sufficient test of distress until after the commencement of the rains. 
The selection of persons for cash doles is extremely difficult and necessitates a scrutiny 
into the domestic condition of families which is very undesirable. It also affords great 
scope for petty peculation by the subordinate famine staff. There is, moreover, little 
guarantee that individuals to whom gratuitous relief is granted actually get the whole or 
even a reasonable portion of the relief given. 

Q. 71. — Three poor-houses were opened in this district and were mostly frequented 
by wanderers, the numbers in them was never large. 

Q. 74 {a ). — Before the rains broke 700 kitchens were opened in the district* 

(^) Aftertherainsbroke, the number of kitchens was raised to 2,767. In this district 
it was not so much a question as to what radius a kitchen would serve as it was to open 
sufficient kitchens to keep the number in each kitchen at a manageable figure. 


Q* 75* — In most kitchens inmates were fed once a day at a fixed hour which was the 
the same in all kitchens. 


Q. 77. — Admission to kitchens was free to all willing to accept cooked food until the 
14th of August 1900, when Famine Circular No. 53 placed certain restrictions on admis- 
sions to kitchens. Previous to this order, however, kitchens were frequently and strictly 
inspected by Famine Charge Officers and all who were obviously maintaining themselves 
struck off the lists. 

Q. 78. — The castes of cooks employed were— 

{a) Brahmins. 

( 3 ) Rauts. 

(c) Chamars, 

(d) Gonds. 


At first there were considerable objections displayed to accepting cooked food in kitchens, 
very one wanted a cash dole in preference. A firm stand was, however, made to the 
extension of cash dole lists, and the influence of malguzars and local Brahniins enlisted to 
uphold the theory that acceptance of cooked food at the hands of a Brahmin or a high caste 
those of inferior caste out of their brotherhoody and by degrees this caste 
objection was overcome. Chamars showed the least objection to take cooked food, then 

Kamars and the other jungle tribes. The last to com 5 Siji:^^ the more 
orthodox Hindus. 


Q* 79‘— Malguzars and village mukaddams were nearly invariably in charge of 
itcnens which were constantly inspected by Circle Officers and Famine' Charge Officers, 
uring the rams when the kitchens formed the chief item of relief, kitchens were in^r 
spected not less than once every ten days by a Charge Officer or his assistant. 


Q. Sy.—From gth December 1^99 to 13th October 1900, numbers in receipt o£ 
i;elief in the this district exceeded 15 per cent, of the population affected. The reasons for 
this are as follows 

(a) Severity of the distress. 

(i) The exhaustion of the resources of the population at large due to the famine of 
1896-97 from which they had had no time to recover. 

(r) Familiarity with fam^a e relief. 

(d) The loosening of caste and social prejudices against the acceptance of State relief 
which loosened in proportion as the numbers in receipt of relief increased. 

{e) The fact that a considerable proportion of the population of this district consists 
of Satnami Chamars. These people came on to kitchens en 7nassej the well-to- 
do with the indigent. They have no caste scruple in accepting relief of any 
kind and flocked on to works with the same disregard of their real necessity. 

Q. 88.* — In my opinion from the time the numbers on relief exceeded 33 per cent, of 
the population affected relief may be said to have been excessive. I give this opinion on 
the assumption that relief exceeding what is necessary to save life is excessive relief. At 
the same time, I believe, that relief which is under this definition excessive did much to en- 
sure the district being fully sown this year (as it has been) and in saving cultivators from 
being forced to sell their plough-cattle and so in many other \vays mitigating the indirect 
effects of the famine. 

The grounds on which I base this opinion are to some extent embodied in the answers 
to the questions immediatelly following. 

The following facts also, I think, go to support my opinion. From iith January to 15th 
of March Public Works Department works were closed to free admissions when the 
numbers on any Public Works charge exceeded 8,000, and from this time onward and 
during this period no large increase in the number of workers on large Public Works De- 
partment charges was reported. Considerable drafts were also sent from large Public Works 
to village works during this period. All these drafts and all fresh applicants for employ- 
ment on village works were subjected to the best of selection according to the village lists 
maintained. Yet this action had no ill effect on the death-rate or on the general physical 
condition of the population. Orders for the restriction of kitchen relief were received on 
the 14th August 1900, with the result that the reduction of number in kitchens during 
the following five weeks amounted to 2,83,000 ; the reduction in the first week being 
95,000. The last Census shows that 54 per cent, of the population are petty cultivators 
and only 18 per cent, labourers. It is therefore obvious that the majority of those excluded 
from kitchens were engaged in weeding their own fields, subsisting the meanwhile on their 
own resources, and yet there was no deterioration in the general physical condition of the 
public. 

Q. 89.' — Ordinary tenants and occupancy tenants formed the majority of those on relief, 
and not a few improverished malguzars were also found on works. 

The answer to question 5 shows that 53*90 of the population are petty cultivators and 
that 17*40 are labourers. 

Q. 90. — ^The population during th^late famine was far more ready to come on relief 
than in the famine of 1896-97. This is, 1 think, due to— 

(^) poverty ensuing on the previous famine, and 

(^) familiarity with famine relief, 

Q. 91.— -Private credit had decidedly suffered. Debts contracted in 1896-97 had not 
been repaid. The money-lending and grain-advancing classes had been badly hit and 
showed great reluctance to risk more money in the face of the unprecedented succession 
of bad seasons. There is, I think, no doubt, that knowing from their experience of 1896-97, 
that Government would not allow them to die of starvation, but few possessed of any 
resources dreamed of expending them before they came to the State for relief. 

Q. 92. — The tests of the Code are not, in my opinion, sufficient to prevent persons not 
in actual need of relief fAm seeking to obtain it. As regards the Satnami Chamars they 
have s^gnaH^ailed in their object. 

Q. 93. — As far as this district is concerned, I am of opinion that the cooked food test 
should be super-imposed ‘p\ the work test, and no relief given except in the shape of the 
former with the sole exception of such as are physically unable to come to a kitchen. At 
such times of the year, as it is impossible to exact a task in return for cooked food, admis- 
sions to kitchens should be restricted to those entered in the village gratuitous relief lists. 
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Q. 104. — ^rhc railway was frequently unable to cope with the import ol food-grain. 
Owing to this cause several contracts which I had entered into for the supply of grain in 
isolated tracts were thrown up. In discussing the local price of grain as compared with 
the price in the exporting centres, the delay in the despatch of their orders was frequently 
dted to me by the grain-dealers as a reason for the^ prices not being lower. Traders also 
asserted 'that those who made local Railway authorities at the e:q)orting centres presents 
obtained precedence in the despatch of their orders over others. 

Q. j04-(/z). — No special arrangements were made to keep District Officers informed of 
the import of food-grains by rail. Such information as I got was obtained from the Muni- 
cipality and from the local Station Masters and -was not very reliable, I cannot now give 
actual figures showing the proportion of the consumption of the district that was imported; 
but from personal observation I can state that local rice was rarely to be found in any 
bazar or banians shop. In my opinion quite 85 per cent, of the food consumed was imported. 

Q. 1 13 . — The massing of people on large works does, in my opinion, tend to disorganize 
family life, to weaken social restraints and to relax moral ties, and in question 59 1 have 
already suggested that village works such as existed during the past famine from which the 
people returned daily to their homes obviates these objections. 


Raipur: 

The ^th January 1901. 




D. J. C. MACNABB, 
Deputy Commisiioner. 





EEVERUND Mr, J. LOHR, MISSIONARY. 


The Wbafc district do you know well ? 

A . — ^Part of the Raipur district, 

Q , — ^Have you been long there ? 

A . — Off and on — 32 years. 

Q. — ^Were you there during the famine of 1897 ? 

A.— Yes. ^ 

.Q.“In which of the two famines, do you think, was the pressure greatest ? 

In 1897. if ^ 

Q. — ^What- method of relief do you consider better — relief by village works or relief 
upon large public works by which the people are drawn away from their villages ? 

A . — Small village works are the best, 

Q . — What is your reason for thinking that ? 

^.—Because people can get to their homes and keep their families and they are able to 
take care of their children and cattle whereas if they go to large relief works they lessen those 
ties. 

Q. — Did you’ notice the last question regarding the imposing on people the necessity 
of residing on works ; and its effect upon the maintenance of family relations and moral ties. 
Has any instance come to your notice in which family ties have been dissolved owing to 
residence on large relief works? 

.4.— Yes, 

Q. — ^Are people who spend their time on large relief works on coming back to their vil- 
lages held in the same repute as before ? 

A, — Ob, no. 

Q. — ^Do they fall in repute ? 

4.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Do they lose caste ? 

A. — ^Well, not always; in several cases they have lost their caste also. 

Q. — Is the practice of divorce common amongst the class with whom you are brough 
into contact ? 

4.— Yes. 

Q. — Have you known many instances in which the wives have been divorced on any 
occasions on account of their conduct on large relief works ? 

• 4. — Yes, a good number. 

Q. — ^These things do not occur or they occur to a less extent in village works ? 

4. — Much less. 

Q , — So that from the moral point of view do you think it batter to have small village 
works in preference to large works? 

4.— Yes. 

Q . — ^There may be conditions in which it is impossible to provide the necessary relief by 
small works ; and in case it was inevitable, that recourse should be had to large works, could 
you suggest any arrangement whereby moral ties and family relations might be better 
maintained ?1 

4. — No : I could not suggest any. 

Q. — ^Which do you prefer Mr. Lohr the system of giving doles, money doles or grain 
doles, to people to be consumed in their homes or the practice of getting them to go to kitchens 
for food ? ) 

4. — In n\y experience I believe kitchens are more suitable and best for the people. 

Q. — ^What is your reason ? 

4.— In distributing doles those persons who receive doles are generally old people and 
they get their Rs. 2 or Re. 1-8-0. I know of cases in which most of it was taken away by^ the 
son or by the daughter and carried away from the mother ; so that the mother had very little 
left to live upon, 

Q , — You think in the system of distribution of doles the weaker goes to the wall ? 

4.— Yes. 

Q , — What would you say of a mixed system whereby the children would get kitchen relief 
and the old people would get relief in their houses by the distribution of grain or money doles? 

4. — I am not in favour of that. 

Q , — ^Do yot( not think that old people are submitted to some hardship by having to go long 
distances? 

4, — In my charge we had kitchens ip every village. 

Q.— If you do not go in for such a large distribution of kitchens as that, but, if say, you 
had a centraLJ:i^6tfen in every two or three villages, is it not some hardship to go that 
distance ? 

4. — ^I do not think so — mr^t of our people are chamdrs, 

Q. — ^For the lower caste people you think kitchens are better ? 

4,^yes. 



Q.— For the better class of people what would you say ? 

A, — For those I would suggest doles. 

Q.— On the whole, Mr. Lohr, do you think that to some or any extent the Government 
:,harity was imposed upon in the tract within yonr knowledge, that more relief was distributed 
than the actual necessities of the case required ? 

A. — No, I do not think so : Government was very liberal as regards relief in this famine. 

Q , — Then are you inclined to say that the scale of relief was too liberal ? 

-d.-^Yes. _ . ' 

Q. — Your criticism is as to the scale of ration and not to the number of persons who 
received it ? 

Yes. 



Answers by Eeverend J. LOHE to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission . 


Q- I. — Very favourable. Normal in 1897, but below normal in 1898, in my charge. 
Q, 2. — Yes. 

Q. 3. — (^) From 40 to 45 inches. ( 3 ) 16 inches 26 cent, in my charge; percentage 
2'ga (t) September the 7th or 8th. (/) June i inch 5 cent., July 3 inches 5 cent., August 
10 inches 2 cent., September i inch 19 cent. 

Q. 4. — M/. In only 4 or 5 villages in my charge a i to 3 anna crop was gathered, 

5 - — (^) fn my charge 60, ( 3 ) In my charge 30. 

Q. 6. — Both. 

Q. 7. — The total failure of kharif and rabi crops. The rush of people seeking help 
and work. 

Q. 8. — Small village relief works. Heavy task work 
Q. g. — {a) Yes, to a certain extent. (< 5 ) Yes. {c) Yes. 

Q. 10. — 'Small village work. Yes. 

Q. II. — •(^) First. ( 5 ) Nzi, (^;) On work 7z:7, elsewhere second, {d) NiL (^) NiL 
Q. 12. — -[a)) ( 3 ), {c) and ((f) As ordered by Local Government. 

Q. 13, — 'Yes, to weavers only. To weavers only. In whole. 

Q. 14.— (i) No. (3) Yes. [a) No. ‘( 5 ) Yes. (^) Yes, 

Q. 15. — -Digging of tanks and bunds, cleaning out and deepening of old tanks. 
Under Charge Officer, Under Charge Officer personally in my case. 

Q. 16. — The task prescribed by the Local Government. 

Q. 17.-- As much as possible. Yes, up to February all four ; but after February rest- 
day allowance was not given. 

Q. 19. — In my charge small village works. 

Q. 20. — 'Under my control as Charge Officer. Yes No. None. Yes. 

Q. 21. — 'Yes. I do not know. 

Q, 22. — Yes. 2 and 3 questions — I believe so. 

Q. 23.— Yes, I believe so. I am not sure with respect to Public Works Department 
relief works. 

Q. 24. — -I cannot say. From my charge about 10 to 12 miles. 

Q/25.J-D0 not know. 

Q. 26 and 27. — Unknown. 

Q.^28^^^L» my charge I had gangs of 90 persons. Yes. 

Q, 29, — Unable to answer. 

Q. 30.— No. No. 


Q. 31.— Unable to answer with respect to Public Works Department. 


Q. 32.— I certainly believe that for the people in this part of the Raipur district, the 
system of payment by result is the best of famine relief if started in time. 

Q. 33.— From all as far as possible. Greater leniency. Later the people got over- 
workedj specially diggers. 

Q. 34.— Adequate. Good. Some, no doubt did save a little, specially where a number 
of family members were on work. Yes. 

Q. 33. — Rest-day wages were given at the beginning, after February none. I believe 
rest-day "wages are not absolutely necessary as people could earn sufficient to support 
themselves on the rest-day. 

Q. 36. — No. Minimum wages were not too high. Yes. 

Q. 37. — In my charge. Yes. No. 

Q. 38. —In my charge daily. Daily payments, I believe, are more desirable. 

Q. 39. — In my charge daily. Yes, certainly. 

Q. 40.— In my charge to the workers individually. Certainly to pay the individual. 

Q. 41. — No. 

Q. 42.— Something like Section 208 of Famine Code of i8g8. 

Q. 43 — Maximum wages 2t pies per day to men, 18 pies for women ; children attended 
kitchens. Infirm gangs for weakly persons. Piece work. The latter. 

Q, 44.-.N0. 

Q. 45.— Muster rolls. 

Q. 46. — Local Government . Deputy Commissioner. Unknown. 

Q. 48.— The Local Government I believe. I do not know. 

Q. 51, — Yes. Unknown. 

Q. 52.— In my charge the principal relief. 

Q‘ 53* — I^igglng tanks, bunds, roads, &c. 

Q. 54. — (rt) No. ( 3 ) Yes. (i) No. (ii) Malguzars responsible for the performance of 
full task. Muharrirs for muster rolls. 

c 

Q- 55- — (^) Laid down by Charge Officer. {b) By muharir or Charge Officer. 
{c) Through malguzar. 


Q. 56.— Work was given to every one in need of relief, but well-to-do cultivators 
were not taken on. 


Q. 57. — Yes. Yes. 

Q- 58. — Had no large public work near. 

Q. 59. — Small village \yorks in my opinion the most suitable and desirable, because 
the people can attend to their homes, houses, cattle, &c. ; do not loose their homes and 
family ties broken, &c., &c. 


Q. 60. — No. No. On village relief as the others in my charge. 
Q. 61. — Yes. But not much used in my charge. 

Q. 62, — Yes. Later part of rains, but not very many. 
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Q» 63.— Yes. For weavers, 

Q. 64, — Reluctance to go to ordinary relief works. No, not unfit to work, 

Q. 65. — Yes, I believe so. No. 

Q. 66. — None in my charge; it was not necessary, 

Q, 67. — No, except some grass was supplied, 

Q. 68.— (^) On small village works. (^) In cash and cooked food. 

Q. 69. — Cooked food mostly, but cash was also given to some, 

Q. 70.— No, Selected by persons with local knowledge. Yes. 

Q. 71, — None in my charge, 

Q. 72.— No. 

Q. 73— Yes. 

Q. 74. — In ray charge. — (a) 8 kitchens ; (<!?) 22 main kitchens and about 25 branch 
kitchens. From i to mile in the rains, but before the rains 2 to 3 miles. 

Q. 75. — 10 to 12 chittaks to adults; 6 to 8 chlttaks for children. One meal only ; 
fixed time. Except very old, feeble or ill, all had to feed on the premises. 

Q. 76. — No, not very close to relief works. 

Q\ 77. — Free to certain extent ; persons able to support themselves not allowed to 
come. 

Q» 74^Do not know as I had no poor-house. 

Q. 75^1 n my charge I myself. By me personally. 

Q. j 6 fih{a) In cash. ( 5 ) Monthly. (^) At the homes of the recipients. 

Q- 77<feTo old, ill/ unable to work, parda itastn only, for about 10 months. 

Q. 78. — First Brahmins; later on for different castes different caste cooks. None. 

Q. 79. — Schoolmasters, patwaris, respectable and trusty landholders. Supervision 
by Charge Officer personally. 

Q. 80.— None. Nil, ^ 

Q. 81. — Nil in my charge, so do not know. 

Q. 82, 83, 84, 83, and 86. — Unable to answer. 

Q. 87. — It did exceed 15 per cent, because we had a total failure of kharif and 
partly of rabi crops, and people had not quite recovered from the effects of last famine. 

Q. 88. — I can well say that the relief given in this famine was not defective and not 
excessive. 

Q. 89. — Tenants and labourers. 

Q. 90 — much more than last famine. Because they had benefited by the different 
forms ofjxSifel in former famine of 1896-97. 

Q. go. — Also because 'Aey had got rid of certain superstitious ideas about famine 
relief. 


Q. 9 i.~No, 
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Q, 92, — Yes* 

Q. 93. — No opinion. 

Q, q 4, — The general system, but during the famine I got my information personally 
from the kotwals, malguzars and police. 

Q. 95. — In my charge mortality was not high, except in April and May. Wells and 
tanks %vere disinfected every 8 or 10 days. 

97*— (^) Segregation, [b) Nil {c) Segregation. Yes, sufficient Charge Officer. 
Q. 98 — Yes. Very seldom. 

Q. 99.— None in my charge. 

Q. loo.^No, not in this famine. 

Q. ioi.« — Nil. 

Q. 102.— Only a few were left, which were taken over by Missionaries. 

Q. 103 & 104.— No. 

Q. 104 (^) — None. 

Q. 105.— No, except at the time of weeding in the rains, when the labourers took to 
the kitchens. 

Q. 106. — I do not think so. 

Q. 107.— Yes. No. Yes. 

Q. 108. — I do not know. 

Q. 109.— Unable to answer. 

Q. I io.~No opinion. 

Q. III.- — No opinion, as my charge was too small. 

Q. n2.~Yes, certainly, I would suggest as far as possible small village works as 
near as possible to the village, so that the people can return to their homes in the evening. 
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J. LOHR. 



ME. A. D. YOUJJfGHUSBAND, LC.S., COMMISSIONER, CHHATTISGARH 


The President . — ^Wheu did you join your division, Mr. Youughusband ? 

A. — In April 1897. 

Q, — In your general opinion how do the two famines compare ? Do you think that the 
pressure on the people was, on the whole, this year or in 1899 ? 

^ A. — 1 think that the famine of 1899 was, on the whole, greater; greater both in intensity 
nnd in the extent of the area affected. 

Q . — Have you any official connection with feudatory states ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Arc they under your control ? 

A. — Not directly under my control — they are directly under the Political Agent. 

, Q. — Is the Political Agent your subordinate? 

A. — He is my subordinate. 

Q. — Had you any occasion, with regard to the distress, to make any tours in the feudatory 
states, with a view to seeing what degree of orop failure prevailed there ? 

A. — I did not see very mucli of them personally. I had quite enough to do in the Britieh 
districts. 

Q. — Did you entrust that to your subordinate — the Political Agent ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^He made tours with the object of ascertaining, ancLfrom the reports that he made to 
you what did you infer^ regarding the crop failure in the feudatory states ? Were the crops 
good or bad compared with those of the British districts? 

A. — They partook very much of the character of those in the adjoining British territory. 
The two tracts are interlaced. 

Q. — Had the states suffered to any extent in 1897 ? 

A. — Some of them, severely. 

Q. — And was the pressure in the Native States, this year, as great as the pressure in British 
districts ? 

A. — Yes, I think it was. 

Q, — I understand that Sambalpnr was not so much affected as Eaipur or Bilaspur ? 

A,— No. 

Q. — You consider that some districts were famine districts and some scarcity districts ? 

A. — A certain portion of Sambalpur was distinctly a famine area. 

Q . — notice that your relief in some parts of Sambalpur, both in the shape of works and 
in t#e shape of gratuitous relief, was considerably less than iu the adjacent districts of Eaipur 
and Bilaspur? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You have under your control about 15 feudatory states ? 

A. — Fourteen, 

Q. — Tliose 14 feudatory states reached down to the Madras frontier ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^The chax'acter of the failure in those states was approximately nearer to the Eaipur 
and Bilaspur type than the Sambalpur type? 

A. — I think they must be separately treated in groups. 

Q, — How many of those states were less affected ? 

A. — About six. 

Q*— They would be called scarcity distriQls ? 

^._Ycs. 

Q. — Then the remaining eight partook very much of the type of Eaipur and Bilaspur. 
Which would you consider was the more heavily stricken of the two, Eaipur or Bilas 2 mr ? 

A. — Eaipur. 

Q . — Of the remaining eight states, which of them were as bad as Eaipur ? 

A. — ^They are described in the Chief Commissiouer’s printed notes that were drawn uji in 
August 1899. At that time a list of six was given ; four connected with Eaqmr and two 
connected with Bilaspur ; but conditions got worse after that. 

Q. — ^T7ell, the states adjoining Eaipur you thought were more distressed than the states 
adjoining Sambal^mr ? 

A. — Yes. . 

Q. — ^Did you find that there was any immigration from those Native States ? 

A. — Not to a great extent. 

Q . — Into which district vAxs there most immigration ? 

A. — ^Into Sam^balf)ur. 

Q . — So more distressed states managed to look after themselves ? 

A.— YeSr 

Q . — You had relief organizition established under your general control there ? 



the Commission are not authorized _to enquire into the famioe relief of 
Native States; Wt it is of importance with regard to the immigration question. I need not 
pursue the matter further; when you say that any immigration which took place took place in 
Sambalpur and inasmuch as the relief administration in Sambalpur was not heavy, I may 
take it that the relief in the Native States under you was adequate ? 

A. — Yes, it was generally adequate. 

Q.—Have you been present during the evidence that was given to-day ? Do you agree 
with the evidence given regarding Eaipur that gratuitous relief first began with the distribution 
of doles ? 

Q.— That continued up till December ? 

Q.L-Did you watch and institute; as things went OU; any comparison between the advan- 
tages of cooked food and the advantages of grain doles ? 

Yes. 

Q. — ^Wbat is your opinion ? 

— -I formed a very strong impression in favour of cooked food. 

Q. — There are two points from which to look at it ; the point of view of test, and 
the point of view of economy. From the test point of view what is your opinion as to 
kitchens ? Do you think that they made a good test ? 

A» — -Yes, I think they did. 

— Do you think they afforded a good test all through ? 

A , — I think the value of the test was weakened as time went on. 

Q. — ^Do you attribute the weakening of the test to the increase of relief or to the growth 
of the habit of taking cooked food ? 

A . — ^To the growth of habit. It became a fashion to take cooked food. 

Q. — If you had to do the thing over again would you be disclosed to attach to the kitchen 
test any process of selection ? 

A, — Certainly. 

Q , — On what character of selection would you be disposed to rely most ? Would it be a 
selection as to the individuals who would be admitted to the kitchen or selection of tracts of 
country with reference to the intensity of crop failure ? 

A » — ^I should prefer selection of individuals. 

Q, — ^Do you think it would be safe to entrust to tlie village agency (the indlguzdr and the 
mulcacldara) assisted by the Government Inspector the duty of imposing that test? 

A, — Yes, I think so, subject to control. 

Q. — ^Did you find any clear evidence to show that the village people were disposed to be 
very liberal in their distribution of gratuitous relief? 

A . — It was tending to be excessive at one time. 

Q. — But knowing i\iQ mdlgxizdrs and the people of your charge do you think Govern- 
ment would be fairly safe in treating them with confidence and saying, we wish to maintain 
the poor in your villages, we do not want to give money to those who could do without it; do 
you think they would be sufficiently careful in the distribution of the Government dole ? 

A , — I do not think I would be prepared to leave the doles unreservedly in their hands. 

Q , — You began by gratuitous relief and then you began public relief works and village 
relief works. Tesfc-wprks formed no portion of your 2)rograrame ? 

A , — Except in the Sambalpur district. 

Q . — You had test-works there, did you find them of use ? 

No. 

Q — By whom were tliey administered, by the Public Works or by the Civil Agency? 

A . — Not by the Public Works Department. 

Q- — Were you satisfied with the enforcement of the test on those works? 

A . — The test- works practically failed owing to the test being loo severe. 

Q. — Poorhousos you had none ? 

A . — Practically none. 

Q . — Did you find there was any wandering at all either on the part of immigrants of Native 
States, or ol the people in your jurisdiction ? 

A . — The only district iu which there was any wandering at all was Sambalpur. 

Q- — Would poorhouses have been useful there ? 

A. — No, I think not. They did start a poorhouse there at a later stage. 

Q. — We had it in evidence that some of the kitchens were practically poorhouses, although 
not conducted with the same supervisiou as poorhouses would be. Did auy of your kitchens 
become of that typo ? 

. . A.-— I think not. If I knew of a Idtchea becoming practically a poorhouse, I should 
insist on its being made a regular poorhouse. 

Q. I understand that you did not insist upon residence on the 

A. — No. fc 

. , . And you had no process of selection, i, e. the exclusion of 
witnin a certain radius from the works unless they got a ticket ? 

A. — None until the rains. 

Q-— You had no distance test ? 

A.— No. 
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public works ? 

the people who lived 



Q.— All those who came to the works were allowed to work there and were paid provided 
they underwent the test ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— We were told that in the Raipur district the public works became disorganized about 
the month of December. The rush of labourers on the works was too great to be dealt with 
by the establishment which then existed, and the works had to be closed to all new admissions 
until the establishment was strengthened. Do you think that the rush might have reasonably 
been foreseen and provided for ? 

A. — do not think anybody could liave foreseen the numbers that would require relief 
from the first. 

Q» — To what do yon^ attribute that great increase oF the numbers, do you attribute it to 
the fact that owing to the iinpreparedness of the Public Works Establishment life on the works 
was more easy than it otherwise would be, or do you attribute it to a sudden growth of pressure 
on the people. 

A. — I think there can be no doubt that the numbers did become excessive. 

Q. — ^^Vell, the moral is that Public Works Establishment ought to be considerably in 
advance of even the estimate of extreme numbers likely to require relief? 

A. — Yes. 

Q , — You had difficulty in your Division of getting qualified agents for carrying on pubiio 
^YO^ks? 

A. — Are you referring to the Pubiio Works Department? 

Q . — am referring to such persons as work agents and the officers in charge ? 

A. — There was a difficulty, and the standard of qualification was greatly lowered. 

Q , — The superior authority in control of the Public Works was the Executive Engineer ? 
A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — He is your subordinate I understand ? 

A. — He is and he is not, 

Q. — In ordinary departmental work I understand the relation, but in famine times is Uq 
not altogether your subordinate ? 

A. — I do not think he would dream of attempting to question any order I might give 

him, 

Q . — ^Wus there a clear under^tauding that in all cases he was to consider himself as your 
subordinate and to take his orders from you? 

— Yes, It was laid down in the orders. My orders were absolutely final. 

Q . — Did you ever find that in practice those orders were questioned ? 

A. — No, at the same time I must confess I was a little chary about giving orders. 

Q. — Did you ever know of instances in which the absence of orders from you led to 
any inconvenience ? 

A.— No. 

Q , — ^Do you think that the rule of the Code ought to be made clearer upon that point in 
regard to the subordination of the C’lmmissioner of the Division ? 

.A. — No, I think not. I do not think we could get anything clearer. 

Q . — It has been said in regard to the position of the civil o^ioer that the primary 
order might issue from three different authorities, did you hear that evidence given ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q . — ^Did you ever know such a thing occur or anything like it ? 

A. — No. ^ 

Q. — Would you think it desirable that the subordination on that point should bo made 
quite clear ? 

A. — ^I think that if a case of that sort arose and was referred to me I should hold that 
it is absolutely clear that the orders of the Deputy Commissioner should prevail ; and in cases 
of that sort I should order that the Deputy Commissioner's orders should bo carried out. 

Q.— If the officer in charge had received* the^o conflicting orders he was bound to act oo 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A — Y^es 

Q , — ^In order to avoid such conflict of authority, is it not necessary that all orders from the 
sanitary authorities or the Deputy Commissioner should come through the Sub-Divisional 
Officer who is the Public Works Officer in charge of the particular work ? 

A. — ^I do not know that that would be the remedy. The principle, I always tried to 
insist on, was that every order given in the course of inspection must be put in the order-book 
and I think it is very desirable that ever}’’ order-book should be sent to the Executive Engineer. 

Q. — The Executive Engineer has two or three districts under his control : you cannot get 
at him always, you want to get at the man who is immediately responsible for the particular 
work; that man^ as I understand, under your system was the Sub-Divisional Officer? 

A. — It is father difficult to understand exactly wlio it was. 

Q . — You have got the Executive Engineer in charge of two or three districts. You liaye 
got no officer in a district whofs responsible for the whole district. You have got no officer in 
the district who is territorially responsible. Whoever you have got is only responsible for partis 
cular works, you had the officer who is responsible for the whole district yon naturally 

•would give the orders to him ; failing him would it not be better that the order should go to tho 
Sub-Divisioual Officer ? f) 

A.— Yes. ^ 



Q.— -You had only one famine supervising officer for the whole distriofc? - 
— Nfo, we bad a great many. 

Q. — ^Tbore was no concent ratio a of authority ? 

Q.L-In the district of Kaipnr your system of village works attained to a great extension ? 


A —Yes. ‘ • 

Q. — Comparing the two classes of work; which do you thiuk was more acceptable to the 
people and more economical to the Government having in view the basis of all famine adminis- 
trations — the adequate grant of relief? ' t 

^1.— I have no doubt that village works are the better so far as they are capable of being 

utilized. " _ i i ^ a i * * t 

C.— Do you think; in your division, if you had to go through the same thing again, that you 

would be able to give, through the amount of distress you have had last year, adequate relief by 
village works, excluding public works altogether ? 

A * — I thiuk so. 1 . . . 

Q , — The advantage of village works is that people are kept near their homes — family life 
is in no way disintegrated aud the cost of the supervision is very much less ? 

A —Yes. 


Q. — The results also are more useful to the people than the results of public works? 

A . — Generally so. 

Q . — Do yon thiuk in any future scheme of village works, you could associate the mdlgtizdrd, 
the lauded proprietors, with yourself on the basis of some contribution on their part towards the 
cost of the work? 

^‘1. — I think that entirely depends on the condition of the country; I do not think it 
w'oiild have been possible in the case of this famine. 

Q. — depends upon the condition of the district and the circumstances of the landlords ? 

ud.— Yes. 


Q . — But taking a district in fairly good circumstances is there a disposition ou the part 
of the landlords to recognise their liability in that way? 

A — I thiuk I may say there is a certain disposition. 

Q. — Of course they would be better pleased if the Government would take the whole res- 
ponsibility ? 

A. — Yes. On that point I should like to say that what I should advocate under favourable 
circumstances is the system of famine loans. 

Q. — What you have in your mind is this : you know the population of the village, you 
know the various classes of the village and what people are likely to come upon relief, you 
estimate tl e quantity of earthwork required to give those people relief ; aud you would say— 
This village should be able to tide over the time by an expenditure of Es, 5,000. You are the 
landlord. We will advance you Rs. 2,500. Now, would you advocate a survey of the villages 
of the district with a view to locating beforehand the works which would thus be under- 
taken ? 

A, — Yes, I thiuk certainly the more that could be done in that w^ay beforehand the Uetter. 

Q . — ^Do you think you were sufficiently liberal over takdvi in the beginning of the 
famine ? 

A. — We had practically no takdvi in the beginning of the famine. 

Q , — If you had gone in for a policy of takdvi^ do you think wells would have been dug 
to so large au extent as to save the raid crops ? 

A. — I thiuk the conditions were unfavourablo. It was very doubtful whether the rabt 
crops would come to anything. 

Q, — But would it not stimulate the people to exertion and self-reliance if you gave them at 
that time large advances whereby they could dig their wells and water their crops ? 

A. — ^Yes,^ I am not quite sure that I understood your question, I thought you were referring 
to the seed grain ; you are referring to laud impror/emeut. 

Q . — ^If in August and September you bad had any distribution of takdvi loans would it 
have boeu possible for the people to dig wells and save a certain portion of the crops and water 
the soil for the rail sowings ? That was in September and October ? 

A * — I am afraid I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Q . — ^Do you think that larger takdvi advances in May for the purchase of seed would have 
been useful ? I understand that tliey were not made up to the full estimate of the local officers. 
The Local Government had only certain takdvi funds to advance from and the volume of 
that fund depended u2)on ibo Government of India. But if this takdvi fund had been larger 
in May and June last, would more lands have been sown ? 

A . — I think so, in all probability. 

Q. — Then you advocate a policy of liberal fakdvi advances In the rains? 

A. — Yes • C 


occurrefl to mo Ibat the free distribution of grains or food in kitchens and the 
custom that prevails in some of your districts that any man — Sble-bodied or not — could by 
going to a kitcheu get relief must have reduced the poijulafcion who were willing to labour ? Did 
it occur to you ? 

, vfGTQ watchful on that point and my opinion is that it in no way diminished 

of labour; on the contrary the i:>eople at the kitchens^were also labouringat the same 



Q,— Of CQuree tlvere was tbe motive of earning more ; if they could go to kitobens while 
they were labouring, their reasons for remaining away from labour would diminish ? 

■^•“^Yes, the effect of the kitchens I think largely reduced the price of labour; and the 
man who could get his free meals at the kitchens would work for a very much lower wage 
V than he would require otherwise, 

Q. — Have you formed any opihiou as to the effect of the Government land revenue ? 
Can you say that the Government land revenue was a contrlbutary cause in any way to the 
pressure which came upon the people last year ? 

wd,— Certainly not^ . I think it is a very light revenue throughout the division. 

Q. — ^You gave large suspensions of revenue? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Do you thiuk the landlords and the mdlguzdrs managed to collect their rents in any 
-of tho districts in that year, 1899-90 ? 

-d. — No, I thiuk not. ' 

Q. — Have they treated their tenants with the same leniency u3 they have received ? 

-d. — I think so. 

Q. — ^Is there a good feeling prevailing between the landlords and tenants ? , 

A, — I think very fair. 

Q. — You think the Tndlguedrs at present are rather hard hit by the famine ? 

A, — Oh, yes, there is no doubt about it. 

Q. — Do you think that since the last famine the indebtedness amongst the cultivating 
classes has increased to any substantial extent? 

A, — I thiuk they are certainly in a more serious conditiou now than they were in 1897. 
Q.— If you hud two or three years' of good harvests, do you think matters would right 
themselves ? 

A, — I should think so. 

Q. — ^Is there any other measure that you would be disposed to advocate ? 

A. — No, I think not ; iu two or three good seasons for the next few years things would 
right themselves. 

Q. — Is tho interest taken by banias and mahdjans on agricultural loans, high ; or is it 
the usual interest from 12 to Id per cent. ? 

A. — I think it is no more than the usual interest. 

Q. — ^Do you think there is any scope for association amongst the pepple for thejr getting 
money at a cheaper rate ? Do you think tho landlords would be willing to combine and estab- 
lisb a small fund, which would be tbe nucleus of village banks ? 

A. — I think there is scope if anybody would take the lead. 

Q, — Do you think that if the Government took the lead and acting with the landlords 
made certain reasonable advances at their rate of interest, that the intentipas pf the Government 
•would be comprehended ? 

A. — ^Yes, I should be inclined to be hopeful that they would. 

Q. — You think there is room for the experiment ? 

4.— Yes. 

J/r. BoMvdillon, — ^Don^t you think that if te^t-works had ^ trial the^ would be 
some guide to the necessity for relief? 

4.-^No. I do not advocate the system of test-works at al][» 

Q. — ^Not because the system was bad ? 

4. — Because it was badly carried out. 

Q , — In reply to question 88 yop said that relief given at kitchens enabled the labourers to 
carry on and to accept as sufiBcieut what the mdlguzdrs could pay them— ?you mean that the 
mdlguodra were only able to pay them less than the ordinary wages ? 

4. — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^Thea with reference to question ^5 you said you sent a special report ? What is 
the purport of that special report? 

4. — In tlie first place, I questioned tbe accuracy of the death-rates returned, in view of 
the growth of popnlation within the last 10 years. 

Q , — For what reason was the mortality high? Was it due to exposure on works and 
going to the kitchens? 

4. — The reports of charge Officers went tp show that exposure was a far n^ore potent cause 
of mortality than want of food. 

Q . — four Sambalpur. figures for September ran up very high. Was that duo to cholera? 
4. — It was very largely due to chplera. 

[The> witness subseqxienily wrote : — ] 

I desire to supplement my evidence in one or two points of detail, iq wbipb my reported 
answers fail tcyaclequatcly express my meaning. 

2. In my evidence, I find the following 
Q. — Poorhouses you had none ? 

4. — Practically none. 

I mcangj;;:?^y that (he aggregate numbers ‘in poorhouses ware at no time at all consider^ 
able in coirrfiarison with the total on relief, owing to the constaut attention paid’ to the important 
duty of drafting out the inmates. I do not suggest that we cpuld have done, or could in a 
future similar faipine do, witliout poorhouses. See my further answer as to the conversion 
into a regular ppnrhouse of a kitchen which had practically become such. Tb^s was actually 
dqne in more than one case. 
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3. In my answers, as to the difficulties of getting qualified agents, I had in my mind 
the subordinate agency entertained by the Public Works Department, much of which was 
admittedly of inferior quality. I cannot have understood the President's question as including 
the officers in charge '' of Public Works Department works, for whose selection I was 
personally responsible, and who, as a body, proved distinctly satisfactory. My first nominations 
were all of picked men. When the rush came, in December and January, my list was rapidly 
exhausted, and I had to be content with a lower standard, until fresh sources of supply, notably 
from the British and Native armies, were opened. Then the inferior men were weeded out and 
replaced. Though there was a certain percentage of bad bargains, ^he universal testimony 
is that the officers in charge, as a whole, did splendidly, the best of them, class for class, being 
the British Non-Commissioned Officers. 

4. I must also qualify the following : — 

Q.— Is there a good feeling prevailing between the landlords and tenants? 

A . — I think very fair. 

The chamdT tenantry of large portions of Eaipur and Bilaspur are notoriously turbulent 
and difficult to deal with and to collect rents from. In his dealings with them the landlord 
by no means invariably comes off beat, though he is doubtless often to blame, in particular cases 
very much so, for the unsatisfactory relations. But this does not very materially affect the 
point on which I understand that I was being questioned, whether, speaking generally of the 
division as a whole, the leniency shewn in the collection of revenue does or does not reach the 
tenants. I am decidedly of opinion that it does, 

6. In my next answer I appear to have made a more optimistic admission than I intend- 
ed, as to matters righting themselves in “two or three years of good harvests/^ I meant no 
more than that the mischief done is not in my opinion irretrievable. Por “two or three years 
I would substitute “ a succession of good seasons.^^ I am not prepared to name a precise 
number ; but I am very decidedly of opinion that it will take far more than two or even three 
of the best years to restore the conditions which prevailed a few years back. 

6. Test works (my answers to the President and Mr. Bourdillon ). — ^My view as to 
these, based on such experience as I have had, is that they are dangerous and unsatisfactory 
criteria of either the presence or absence of distress. A slightly inadequate test may attract to a 
work crowds who do not need relief, while a slight excess in severity will deter (as was the case 
in Sambalpur) those who do need it. In the adjustment of the test^ a very slight error either 
way may wholly vitiate the results. And even assuming an absolutely ideal test to be set down 
with exactitude on paper, much must depend on the manner of its apjdication by the subordi- 
nate on the spot. Much also will necessarily depend on the temper and disposition of the people* 
affected, their previous experience or want of experience of relief measures, and the like* With* 
out wholly condemning test-works, which may often furnish useful supplementary evidence, I 
would strongly deprecate such evidence being accepted as in any way conclusive. I prefer 
myself to rely on the personal observations of inspecting officers. On receipt of the first 
disquieting accounts of any given area, I would, rather than open tests-works^ strengthen the 
local inspecting staff, and insist on their furnishing constant and full reports. And on such 
reports, checks of course by the personal inspection of superior officers^ I should feel justified 
in applying for sanction to the introduction at once, and without further test, of regular relief 
measures. 


Answers by A. D, TOUNGHUSBANDj Esq,, I, C, S,, Commissioner, Cbhattisgarli 
Division, to questions drawn up by tbe Famine Commission. 


Q. I to 5. — Detailed statistics are to be found in published returns. The situation 
up to I ith August 1899, is summarized in the Raipur Conference Notes attached to Famine 
Secretariat printed letter No. 3372“-“3373, dated the 15th August 1899. the most general 
terms, it may be stated that {a) the greater part of the Chhattisgarh Division suffered very 
severely under the conditions culminating in the famine of 1896-97, (3) it had, on the 
whole, but subject to important local reservations, been making fairly satisfactory progress 
towards recovery up to the beginning of the riins of 1899, W rains of 1899 opened 
under normal conditions, [d] the first apprehensions of famine were aroused by the holding 
off throughout the latter part of July, and beginning of August, of the second fall of rain 
needed for blast operations, {e) this rain eventually came in August in time for the 
btastj though late to be on the whole satifactorily performed, {/) there was then no further 
rain, the result being that the crops, from which the first danger had been averted, after all 
came practically to nothing. 

Q. 6, 7 and 8. — Village relief (cash doles) was the first form^of relief given. This 
was sanctioned, as found to be necessary, on the lines laid down in Famine Circulars F-3 
and F-9, dated respectively the 14th and 17th August 1899. No formal tests were applied ; 
but reliance was placed on the results of detailed personal inspection by Charge Officers 
and Deputy Commissioners. The principal observed facts relied on were: {a) the failure 
of crops as ascertained from village to village, (^) signs of deterioration in physical con- 
dition, particularly among children, {c) in certain cases a tendency to wander. In the 
Sambalpur District, where relief was a little later than elsewhere, test kitchens were first 
opened. 

Q. 9. — (a) A programme of famine relief-works was drawn up after the last famine. 
The works on it were all located, but surveys and estimates had not generally been made. 
In particular it had not yet been found practicable to carry out a suggestion made in 1898, 
for a detailed professional survey of the irrigation capabilities of Chhattisgarh. Lists of 
village works were duly prepared and kept in readiness by Deputy Commissioners, (i) Yes. 

Q. to. — Large public works. The programme had to be departed from owing to 
the Public Works Department being unable to keep pace with the demand for employ- 
ment. 


Q. II. — (^) came first, and (/ 5 ) last. Test works were attempted only in Sambalpur, 
where they did not prove a success. Kitchens on Public Works Department works were 
regarded as an essential feature of such w'orks, and were opened with them. Kitchens 
elsewhere were in Bilaspur organized almost pari passu with village relief, in Raipur a 
little later; in Sambalpur and in the Feudatory States they were at first the sole form of 
gratuitous relief. 

Special orders were issued by Deputy Commissioners to all mukaddams of villages on 
the first threatening of distress, in accordance with (/) of the additional duties notified 
under Section 14 1 (1) of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, and inspecting officers 
were specially charged to keep mukaddams up to their duty. 

In the town of Raipur private charity^ was first regularly organized^ at a meeting held 
on the 1 8th November, when a District Committee was organized on lines admitting of its 
being afterwards affiliated to the Indian Charitable Fund. In other towns similar measures 
were taken. 

Q. 12. — ^The system was that prescribed in Famine Circular No. F-3. It was organized 
from the very first. 

Q. 13. — No famine loans'^ were issued, vide paragraph 3 of Famine Circular 
No. F-22, dated the 4th October 1899. Ordinary land improvement loans were issued 
only in the Sambalpur District, where conditions were different from elsewhere. Such' 
takavi advai^es as were issued for the rabi sowings at the end of 1899 were under the 
ordinary conditions. 

Q, 19,— Small village works under Deputy Commissioners were in fact first opened. 
They werjt-^^ended then as a stop-gap until the“ preparations for Public Works 
Department works could be completed, though eventually they had to assume a far more 
important role. It is understood that the remaining questions under this head down to 
51, refer to the latter class of works. 

Q. 21 and 22, — See Public Works Department General Order No. 287 — 7630-F., dated 
the 20th September 1899. 
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Q 2% —Admission was free except when, for special temporary reasons, a work was 
ordered to be closed to further admissions (e. g., as sanctioned in Famine Secretary’s 
letter No. F-180, dated the 22nd January igoo). The answer to the other two questions 
IS in the negative, 

Q. 25 and 26.— See paragraph 7 of Famine Circular No._F-26, dated 6th October 1899, 
Theoretically there was at least a quasi-subordination in all but purely professional 
matters. Practically, while orders given by the Civil authorities were not allowed to be 
questioned, they were in fact very sparingly given. Very special ,tact had to be exercised, 
and friction was not entirely unknown. The system of dual control worked unsatisfactorily 
in many ways. The inconvenience and confusion were accentuated by the prevalence of a 
similar system' within the Public Works Department itself. Subordinate to the Executive 
Engineer were two parallel lines of officials, on the one hand the Sub-Divisional Officers 
and Section Officers, on the other the Famine Works Superintendents and their Assistants. 
The relations to one another of these two sets of officials was never very clearly defined; 
neither of them was theoretically subordinate to the other : their functions seemed to be 
continually overlapping ; but all alike were empowered to issue orders to the Officers-in 
charge. 

The Officers-in-charge were in so far civil officers that they were selected and 
appointed by the Commissioner. They were by him deputed under the immediate orders 
of the Public Works Department. They were in practice held personally responsible 
for every detail, professional or otherwise, connected with the charge. Their position was 
in many ways an unsatisfactory one, owing to the number of masters whom under the 
arrangements above described, they were expected to serve, and the multiplicity of often 
conflicting orders thev were in the habit of receiving. It was particularly so in view 
of the fact that several of the temporarily appointed Public Works Department staff to 
whom they were subordinated proved to be persons of very inferior character and capacity. 
The Officers-in-charge had full authority in re.^^pect of all the matters mentioned at the end 
of paragraph 426 of the Report of the Famine Commission of 1898, and indeed of many 
other matters; but they were liable to continual interference at the hands of the subordinate 
supervising staff referred to. 

My experience of two famines has strongly convinced me of the supreme importance of 
making the Deputy Commissioners directly responsible for every branch of famine admin- 
istration in his district, and giving him direct and absolute authority over every individual 
employed therein. It may be taken that the Executive Engineer will not willingly accept 
a position of absolute personal subordination to the Deputy Commissioner, and that any 
attempt to enforce such a position, even if thought otherwise desirable, would only tend to 
misunderstandings and obstruction to work. The alternative seems to be to eliminate the 
Public Works Department akogeiher from actual administrative work in connection with 
famine. 

The Executive Engineer would find plenty of employment as professional adviser to the 
District Officers. He might with great advantage inspect relief-works from an engineering 
point of view just as the Civil Surgeon does from a medical and sanitary point of view. 
He and his staff would of course be responsible for laying out work and directing its pro- 
gress; and his opinion on all questions of tasks and the like would be most valuable. But 
he should have no relations with the actual relief-workers. 

<. 

I see no reason why with such professional assistance, the Deputy Commissioner should 
not undertake altogether the administration of even the largest reli»^f-works. Many large 
works have in fact been successfully managed by Civil agency in this famine. And, taking 
the aggregate of workers in a district, the Civil Officers have in a fact coped with far larger 
numbers than the Public Works Department, and in my opinion with more satisfactory 
results. ^ Such of the Public Works Department staff as could in time of famine be spared 
from strictly professional duties might well be deputed, like officers from other departments, 
to Ihe Civil Department for employment on famine duty. Assistant Engineers could with 
great advantage be employed as Civil “Charge Officers,’* while Public Works Department 
subordinates, under the control of the Deputy Commissioner and his superior Famine 
Assistants should make admirable Officers in charge of individual works. The duties of the 
Famine Works Superintendent would thus be merged in those of the Civil Charjb Officers. ” 
The arrangement might involve smaller and more numerous civil charges and a larger Civil 
Famine Staff ; but this would be more economical than the preset system of entertaining’ 
two separate famine establishments in the Civil and Public Works Departments. 

Q* 29. and 3 t)‘“'See Circular letter No. F-41, dated the 22nd January igoo. I 
should have personally preferred a slight further reduction in tie wage scale. This would 
of course have tended to economy. In the interests of simplicity, I am not in favour of 
separate classification and wages for women. I think that two classes for able-bodied 
adults are sufficient. Very roughly speaking, Class I should be for men, Class II for women, 
out m^en of inferior phymque may also be included in the women’s class. 
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rxT P* intermediate system was in force throughout on all Public 

Wo^s Department works. Payment-by-results was allowed only on village works and in 
the Feudatory States. Personally I believe in the latter sysStem. I would answer the 
second question in No. 32 in the affirmative, subject to the understanding that adequate 
precautions are taken to provide for the weaklv. 

Q* 35 * — See paragraph 32 of Public Works Department General Order No 2S7 — 7630-F 
and paragraph 12 of Famine Circular F-41, dated the 32 nd January 1900. The arrangements 
herein described worked well, and I would repeat them. 

Q. 40 —The head of the gang ; but it is most important that he should be in fact the 
nominee of the gang, possessing their confidence and liable to deposition by them if he does 
anything to forfeit it, and not a petty official with authority to tyrannize over them. This 
principle was not sufficiently kept in view by all officers, and might with advantage be 
emphasised in any general orders. 

Q, 48. — The actual fixation of tasks was left entirely to the Executive Engineer. But 
instructions to stiffen or relax tasks were from time to time issued by the Commissioner or 
a Deputy Commissioner. Orders of a general character were usually issued by the Com- 
missioner. 

A Deputy Commissioner finding it necessary to give such orders without previous 
reference, would be expected to report his action promptly. Wages were calculated automa- 
tically by the local Public Works Department officials according to the prescribed grain- 
rale, the fixing of which was at first left to Deputy Commissioners under the control of 
the Commissioner, but afterwards kept in the Commissioner's own hands. From the first 
the Commissioner alone had power to depart from the actual prevailing market-rate of 
grain, (paragraphs 4 and 5 of Circular letter F-x, dated the 14th August 1899, subsequently 
modified by paragraph ii of F-41, dated the 22nd January 1900). All orders of any 
importance issued by me were invariably reported for information. I had occasionally, in 
cases of emergency, to anticipate sanction in matters to which sanction was necessary. 
I cannot recall a single instance in which my action was overruled. And I desire to take 
the opportunity afforded me by this question of recording my respectful and grateful 
acknowledgments of the unfailing support which 1 received from the Chief Commissioner 
throughout the famine. 

Q. 51.— This was done with some success in the early days of the famine, with the 
object of keeping Public Works Department charges down to the prescribed limit of 
^^5,000 or at the most 6,000/' I do not remember its being attempted afterwards. 

Q. 52 and 53. — They were originally intended to serve as stop-gaps only, pending 
the organization by the Public Works Department of large public works. They eventually 
came to play a most important independent part. They consisted almost entirely of small 
village tanks. 

Q. 54 to 56. — Will doubtless be answered in detail by Deputy Commissioners. 

Q. 57.— Yes. 

Q. 58. — The former were invariably found to be the more popular. 

Q. 5g. — I am in favour of extending iiiem to the fullest extent possible. Under the 
conditions enforced they were not found to be unduly popular ; they were far less so than 
the large public works; they lent themselves to a system of admission by selection; and 
lastly they resulted in the production of much permanently useful works at exceedingly 
cheap rates. 

Q, 68.--*Dependants, as suc/i^ were relieved solely with cooked food. 

Q. 6g. Kitckens^ — The grounds are that {a) this form of gratuitous relief is the 
most economical; ( 5 ) it goes direct into the stomach of the particular individual, and 
there is no fear, as with cash doles, of its being squandered or reaching the wrong hands, 
{^:) it is in scime measure a test of actual distress, though a test, which is no doubt 
weakened with use, [d) it has been found to involve the least danger of peculation. At 
the beginning of the faming it was generally believed that, though kitchens were an 
excellent institution for children, the test was too severe for adults, at least if they had 
any caste wc;'CfPtonsidering, Experience in the Feudatory States (w^here econorny in 
the administration of relief was a paramount consideration), and in the Sambalpur District 
where kitchens were opened! as a test before any cash relief was sanctioned, soon taught 
otherwise; and steps were taKcn to transfer adults as far as practicable and safe, from the 
cash relief lists to kitchens, even in tracts where cash relief was already being administered: 
These measures proved generally successful. In any future famine in Chhattisgarh I 
\yould unhesitatingly recommend kitchens as the first form of relief to be opened. 
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Q, 70,— Not until the rains, when kitchens were temporarily thrown open. 

Q, 71 and 72,— Five in all in the Division. Raipur was opened in^ November 1899, 
Dbamtari in February ig'oo, Bilaspur, Sambalpur and Sihawa in the rains. ^ The highest 
figures ever reached w’ere 325 nt Dhamtari in February, and 35*1 Bilaspur in September. 
They were used solely as depots, not as places of punishment. 

Q* 73*— Yes. 

Q, — The idea was 3 miles before, 2 miles, after the rains broke. 

Q. 76— None. The Public Works Department kitchen sometimes performed the 
functions of a civil kitchen (paragraph 92 of Public Works Department General Order), 

Q. 77.“ See answer to Question 70. Until the rains, selection was precisely as for 
gratuitous cash relief. Even when admission was free in the rains, Charge Officers were 
encouraged to refuse, and did refuse, those v\ horn they knew to be well-to-do. 

Q. 75^nd yGG^See Village Relief Rules attached to Circular letter No. F-3, dated the 
14th August 1899. 

Q. 7/;^To village kotwals and their families under orders contained in Secretariat 
letter No. F-343, dated the 16th October 1899, to Commissioner, Nagpur Division. 

Q. 78.— Chiefly Raots and Brahmins; also special cooks for special castes; in some 
parts Chamars. The object at first was to popularize kitchens. When this had^ been 
sufficiently accomplished, some of the special cooks, Chamars, were dispensed with. 

Q. 80 and 81. — There were no such shops, 

Q. 87. — It is difficult to answer this question, beyond saying that the experience of 
this famine suggests a modification of the 15 per cent, doctrine. 

Q. 88. — Numbers on Public Works Department relief-works were excessive in January 
1900. I was led to believe this by information as to the circumstances of some of the 
people found there. It was prtmA facie probable, as wages were high, owing to the rigidity 
of the orders then in force, both as to the grain equivalents to be allowed and grain 
rates to be adopted, while tasks were inadequate owing to the insufficiency of Public Works 
Department staff. The incapacity of the Public Works Department to cope with the 
numbers flocking to their works naturally led to still further increased numbers. The case 
was dealt with in Secretariat letter No. F-180, dated the 22nd January igoo. 

Again numbers on kitchens were excessive during the rains, particularly in the 
Raipur District, before the issue of Famine Circular No. 53, dated the 14th August 1900, 
Numbers of persons were relieved who can scarcely be said to have been in any danger of 
dying of starvation. On the other hand, practically the whole of the able-bodied population 
so relieved was employed in field labour, and there can be no question that the liberality of 
this relief so afforded has resulted in a far more complete harvest than could otherwise 
have been looked for. 

c 

The rule of free admission to kitchens during the rains was deliberately adopted as a 
safeguard against the undoubted danger of serious distress at a time when relief-works^ 
were to be closed, and a consequent increase in the mortality. It was taken advantage of 
to a far greater extent than was at all contemplated at the time when the programme was 
drawn up. But even so, and even with my present experience of the readiness of the 
Raipur Chamar population to accept such relief, I am of opinion that a somewhat similar 
rule ought to be adopted again under similar circumstances. But I would attach to it 
certain reservations, and 1 would provide for its being promptly modified the moment it 
appeared safe to do so. 

^ Q. 90, — Yes. The people require a. certain amount of educating up to Acceptance of 
relief. They came on far more readily in those parts which had suffered severely in 
1896-97 than elsewhere. % 

Q, 92 and 93. — I think it would be dangerous not to accept the '^uiiour-test as a, 
sufficient proof of distress. ^ But it must be properly applied, and must be made a real test. 
In this respect I am of opinion that a very large discretion should be left to the responsible 
local officers, who should have a very free hand in the adjustm&ht of wages,, tasks, and con-' 
ditions of work generally. They must of course be held responsible for carefully watching 
the physical condition of the people. So long as this is satisfactory, it may fairly be 
assumed that tests are not too severe ; and if at the same* time the numbers seeking 
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relief appear to be unduly large, the local officer should be in a position to experiment 
cautiously in the direction of stiffening them. On the other hand, the moment signs of 
deterioration are observed, the tests should, if in excess of the normal standard laid down 
be promptly relaxed. * 

So far as wages are concerned, I think that the powers given to Commissioners in this 
famine are sufficient. They are certainly not excessive. In the matter of tasks, orders 
were from time to time issued ; but I was not satisfied with the way in which detailed ' 
effect was given to those orders by the Public Works Department. On works under 
civil agency there was no difficulty whatever. Admissions to small village works should 
be wholly by selection made after personal local enquiry. Lists should be maintained for 
each village both of persons selected for admission to such works, and of those ascertained 
to be in good circumstances and consequently in no need of relief. Doubtful cases could 
be referred to the large public works for relief. Care must at the same time be taken so to 
adjust conditions on public works as not to allow them to be more attractive than village 
works. On large public works I consider the only safe rule to be that admission is prvnd 
facie open to all who will submit to the prescribed labour test. But persons whose names 
are on the well-to-do list above described should be excluded, so far as it is possible to 
detect them. Detection should be comparatively easy on works at all near their villages, 
and this in itself would necessitate their submitting to a distance test before they would ' 
hope to be admitted to relief. 

Such arrangements could be worked with far more confidence of success, if all works, 
large and small, were under the same administrative agency. 

Gratuitous relief should ordinarily be given entirely by selection. The test of accept- 
ance of cooked food is a useful one, but is apt to lose its force as time goes on. 

Q. 95. — It is only in Sambalpur that statistics have shown a very high mortality, which 
has been the subject of special report. The evidence goes to show that {«) the statistics 
are incorrect, the population being far larger than that assumed as the basis of calculation, 
(^) cholera is responsible for a far larger share of the mortality than has been returned 
under it, (c) the season was in other respects an extraordinarily unhealthy one, {d) exposure 
has been responsible for more sickness than privation. It cannot be questioned that some 
of the increased mortality is attributable to diseases connected with unsuitable or insuffi- 
cient food ; but this is not in my opinion the case to a very great extent. 

Q. 96. — The year was one of exceptionally scanty, which necessarily implies impure 
water-supply ; and to this may be attributed the abnormal and universal prevalence of 
cholera. From the first measures were taken all over the country to dam up running 
streams and sink kutcha wells. Wherever cholera appeared, special action was taken by 
the local relief officers to guard the sources of supply from pollution ; and permanganate 
of potash was freely used. The rapidity with which, in many parts of the Division, cholera 
was stamped out was almost as marked a feature of the year as its general prevalence. 

Q. 100 and loi. — There was no appreciable immigration except into the Sambalpur 
District. Complaints were occasionally received from other parts of the Division; but on 
investigation they always proved to be exaggerated. Mortality in Sambalpur consisted 
very largely of immigrants. There are no sufficient data to state definitely in what 
proportion. > 

Q, io2.~With very few exceptions, orphans have been taken over by friends or 
caste-people. 

Q, 105.— Special enquiries were made, but no complaints were elicited. 

Q, X08. — The Central Provinces Famine Code has not been revised since the last 
famine, and is admittedly out of date. We worked on the lines of the Famine Commission 
Report of 1898. I can recall no departure from this beyond the slight modification already 
referred to, of the grain equivalents on which wages were calculated. 

.y- 

log, — A considerable number of Commissioned Officers, both British and Native, 
of the Native Army, and^Non-Commissioned Officers of both armies, were employed in this 
Division. They did splendid work, and were the most valuable of all agencies supple- 
mentary permanent district establishments. We had also officials deputed from 

various civil departments, and a number of temporarily appointed outsiders. I can suggest 
no other source, except that I would not draw the line at Staff Corps Officers. I would 
welcome any Military O/cer possessing a little experience of the country and a fair work- 
ing .knowledge of the vernacular. The qualities which have been most prominently dis- 
played by our Military famine officials of all ranks are discipline, powers of organization 
and resource. They are precisely what are most needed for famine work. 

1 
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Q. '1 10.— Missionaries of all denominations in this Division have volunteered their 
se^^ ices as unpaid assistants in the official scheme of relief. They have undertaken the 
detailed supervision of poor-houses, kitchens, and village ^Yorks, and in some cases the 
entire administration of relief, as Honorary Charge Officers in groups of villages. Their 
services have been invaluable. Several native landholders also have done admirable 
service as Honorary Charge Officers. Deputy Commi^si^ers have welcomed all such 
assistance that was available ; and this being so I cannot say xliat there is scope for extension 
of the system, XTapable and zealous non-official volunteers are naturally not numerous; 
but wherever they exist I ana of opinion that they should in ev-ery possible w’ay be 
encouraged. 

The above aremarlcs take no account of the administration of the Charitable Relief Fund 
in which most valuable public service has been rendered by unpaid non-official ajjency, or 
C)f private relielf. 


Raipur : 

The sth January 1901, 


} 


A. D, YOUNGHUSBAND, 

Commissioner^ 
Chhattisgarh Division^ 



LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. L. POYNDER, I.M.S., CIVIL SURGEON,' RAIPUR. 


Mr. Bov,rdillon^--^Qix ara the Civil Surgeon of Eaipur ? 

A.— Yes. ^ 

Q , — About the mortality in your district was it very much as usual ? 

A* — Yes. 

Q. — ^Towards the end of the season it rose? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — What was that chiefly due to ? 

A . — ^A good deal of that was due to cholera. 

Q. — Not on the works ? 

A. — No, there was not much cholera on the works. 

Q. — ^You think the scale of wages was enough ? 

A . — can only form an opinion in a very indefinite sort of way from what I hear. 
I heard people managed to save when they were in a family. 

Q, — As a medical officer, from your experience, what do you think of the scale of wages— 
15 chhatdica for a woman and 19 ckhatdks for a man ? 

A . — think that is quite sufficient. 

Q. — ^You were constantly on inspection duty ? 

A.— Yes. ^ ^ 

Q. — Was it an easy task to maintain proper sanitary regulations in the kitchens? 

A. — No, I mean to say the kitchen people were not resident kitchen people except on the 
works; and the sanitation was looked after. 

Q.— Sanitation has a special meaning, did you see that the water-supply was clean ? 

A. — ^Do you mean in the kitchens ; it is almost impossible to do anything to regulate the 
sanitation in the general kitchens. 

Q. — One witness has given us a lamentable account of the flies and the dirt there ? 

A. — ^We find flies sometimes. 

Q. — ^Did the flies contribute to the dissemination of cholera ? 

A. — I do not think so. 

Q, — ^Have there been complaints with regard to the food at kitchens ? 

A. — ^We had several complaints. 
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.Answers “by Lieutenant-Colonel J. L. POYNDER, L M. S., Civil Surgeon, Raipur, to 
questions drawn up by the Famine Commission 


Q. I. — The outlook was favourable, but depended on good rainfall. The previous two 
harvests had been good. 

Q, 14. — Irrigation wells can be made in many parts of the district The sub-soil water 
is only a few feet below the surface at the end of the rains. And such wells are used to 
some extent, but not very much. 

T 

Q* — 1 of opinion that when relief is started in time a system of payment-by- 
results will afford adequate relief in the case of all able-bodied people, but when actual 
distress has affected the health of the people that it cannot be relied upon. 

Q. 34. — The scale of wages was, I think, rather more than adequate, and in cases where 
there were several people in a family, some saving was effected ; of this latter assertion, I have 
no direct proof, but I liave been told so by some of the Missionary workers who know the 
people well. 1 am led to this conclusion also because I heard very little grumbling on the 
works, and where the workers chose lo earn their full wages they were in good condition. 
The people would leave a work and travel considerable distances to go to another work 
where the work was said to be lighter or fines were not imposed too rigidly, and they could 
hardly have done this had they not managed to save a little to travel on. I also heard the 
Railway Engineers complain that they could not get sufficient coolies to work on the line, 
though they offered considerably more pay than they could earn on famine work, 

Q. 43. — The practice of paying weakly people a very low wage for little work is in 
my opinion not economical, ‘rhey gradually deteriorate and get sick. People not able to 
earn a sufficient wage should, I think, be relieved in some different manner — such as receiv- 
ing full rations, which should not be allowed to be taken away. 

Q, 47. — ^The following steps were taken for conservancy, water-supply and hospital 
arrangements on opening of a new camp. ^ 

Water ’’Slip ply , — In the rather rare cases of a well water-supply, the well was disinfected 
with permanganate of potash, and a staff of water-drawers put on to draw the water for 
every one. It prevents any unauthorized persons drawing water with their own ropes and 
vessels. Piaos were established at the camp and on the work, at intervals, to supply 
water to every one. If water was insufficient and if found practicable to dig more wells 
they were accordingly dug. 

Where water was obtained from nalas, the nala was bunded up and placed under 
guard. In some cases, where the rocky nature of the ground prevented the sinking of wells, 
moorum bunds were constructed either across a nalla or running into a tank. These 
were made around corrugated iron cylinders which acted as wells, while the surrounding 
moorum acted as a filter through which the water percolated either in case of nalas or 
tanks. When practicable wells were sunk. When the water-supply was drawn from a river, 
washing and bathing-ghats were appointed below the ghats from which drinking-water 
could be drawn. 

As regards hospitals, a site was selected and the hospital built in accordance, as far 
as possible, with the authorized plan. In every case this was found to be quite insufficient, 
and not only had the, original wards to be enlarged, but other sheds erected for the treat- 
ment of offensive and contagious cases — apart from the cholera huts which were always 
built at some distance from the camp; and huts for attendants and water-bearers were 
also built. 

Q. 58. — Where large works existed the people left the smaller works to go to them, 

Q, 59. — I think from my observation that extension of village works is extremely 
desirable for the following reasons : — 

(^)/The supervision of such work is under the malguzar working immediately under 
some Civil Officer who has considerable personal experience of natives; and 
the expenditure on establishment is therefore saved. 

(i) JSke people are near or in their own villages and are consequently better sheltered, 
and expenditure of buildings and shelters largely avoided. 

{c) They use their^wn tools and more expenditure is saved. 

{d) Material benefit accrues to the villages, and the workers grasp that the work 
will be directly beneficial to themselves ; they therefore may be expected to 
work more willingly. ' 
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ft’) I am of opinlou that a much larger proportion of money spent actually rcachc^i 
the people whom it is desired to relieve, and that with a given sum of money, 
much larger numbers of people can actually be relieved. 

(/) The people are on the spot directly cultivation commences ; whereas it is very 
dilhcult to make them leave the larger works to go to their villages. 

Q. 90. — The people came on relief more readily than in 1S97. I attribute this princi* 
pally to the fact that they are more accustomed to the idea, and they could save whatever 
they had ot their own by coming on to relief early. 

Q, 94. — The births and deaths were reported to the police posts and registered in the 
usual way. 

A death return is also received from the camp direct, and in the case of epidemic 
disease a special report is submitted. 

Q. 95* — There can be no doubt, especially in the jungly tracts, that the people cat 
many leaves and roots which they do not ordinarily use, and that this often produces violent 
diarrhoea. 

Q* 96. — I think there can be no doubt that the cholera epidemic was in many cases 
due to contaminated water-supply. Wells were f cely dug, but not always in sufficient 
quantities, and in several camps sufTicient attention was not made to deepening them or the 
water-level fell, nor were the tanks or welU sufficiently guarded, nor was sufficient atten- 
tion paid to supply pure water to the people even when it was available, or to prevent 
them from using water from unguarded tanks or water-sources which had become contamin- 
ated. 


Permanganate of potash was used fre dy when cholera was prevalent; it was put In 
the water every second or third day, but in some cases it was used injudiciously and in 
too large quantities, destroying all animal life and converted the water into a thick, unpleasant- 
looking drink. It requires to be used with discretion, and when used needlessly is 
calculated, 1 think, to do harm. 

Q. 97. — Sanitary arrangements for camp consisted of putting up flags at the regula- 
tion distances around the camp for people to go beyond for purposes of nature. 

The camp areas were in many cases most insufficiently looked after. The number of 
guards was much too low. I am of opinion that the trench system could be used without 
much difficulty, and would considerably improve the sanitary condition of the camps. There 
was also a staff of sweepers to attend to the cleanliness of the camps. 

At poor-houses latrines were constructed and worked on the dry-earth system. 

At the kitchens no special sanitary accommodation was afforded as thb people do 
not live in them. ^ Burying-grounds were marked out at some distance from the camp, and 
deep graves dug in readiness, and trenching grounds for burying rubbish and filth were 
also got ready. Supervision of sanitation was immediately under the Officer-in-charge, 
assisted by the Hospital Assistant in medical charge : they were frequently inspected by 
the special Inspecting Medical Officer. 

^ Q, 98.— •Ihe inspection of the grain supplied was also under the Officers-in-charge, 
assisted by the Hospital Assistant, and samples and reports were frequently sent in %vhen 
the grain was found of bad quality and the sale stopped. 


Raipur ; 

The 4//; January 1901. 
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JOHN L. POYNDER, Lieut.-Col., i. m. s., 

Cixil '^irgeon, 

, Raipur. 


See ctariat Press, Nagpur-.— T. P. R., s-r-igoi— joe. 



Me. ambit EAO, MALGUZAR. 
(/ti Hindustani,) 


» The President, — ^How much does an acre produce ? 

A, — An acre aud-a-half takes one candy of rice seed, one candy being equal to twenty 
katas of four seers and nine chhataks each. ^ 

Q, — Wbal; is the yield of one candy of rice seed in an acre and-a-half ? 

A, — ^'Ihe yield would be about from fifteen to twenty candies of unhusked rice in a good 
year. In an acre and-a-half the produce amounts to about thirty-four maunds eight seers and 
12 chhataks j 

Q. — Then in one acre you get twenty-two maunds thirty-two seers and eight chhataks of 
unhusked rice ? 

A.~Yes. 

Q , — How much does that give of husked rice ? 

A, — Ten maunds of husked rice. 

Q. — ^^ybat would be its value? 

A, — ^Twenty-five rupees. 

Q . — Now as to kodon. What quantity of seed do you require for an acre and-a-half ? 

A, — Two katas, 

Q, — How much will they yield ? 

A, — Tliey will yield from J J to 3 candies of unhusked kodon, 

Q , — ^How much is that per acre ? 

A, — Between one and two candies of unhusked kodon^ that is five maunds at the outside. 
Q , — ^How much is that equal to of husked kodon ? 

A. — Two and-a-half maunds of busked kodon, 

Q , — ^^yiiat rent do you take for arhar ? 

A, — One rupee for an acre and-a-balf, 

Q, — And per acre ? 

A, — Ten annas. Arhar is often grown intermixed with kodon* 

Q, — ^How much do you pay to Government out of your rent? 

A, — On an average, 60 per cent. 

Q, — ^If you got 10 annas with a gross produce of Es. 25, then for a produce of Es. 100 
you got Es. 2-8-0 from your tenants ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — And you pay 60 per cent, of that to Government ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q, — Then the revenue is not more than per cent, on gross produce and the pressure ou 
the rayat of the Government revenno is insignificant ? 

A.~Yea. 




Answers by AMRIT RAO, Malguzar, to questions drawn up by tbe Pamine 

Commission. 


Q. 53.— In the part of the district where I reside, i. Nawagarh Circle of^the Mungeli 
Tahsil, small village works in charge of the malguzars, and in some cases even in charge of 
big and respectable tenants, were the mainstay or rather the only sort of relief granted in 
return for labour. Relief works were started in Nawagarh Charge by opening small village 
works under the supervision of the respectable malguzars who were in fact deeply interested 
in their execution — doubly : Firstly, as it supported their ryots and saved their villages from 
depopulation, and secondly, as their own villages were improved in respect of productiveness 
and counteracted to a great extent the force of future famine. 

The success with \vhich these works were managed in my charge precluded every 
necessity to have recourse to any large Public Works Department camp, and there was, in 
fact, no Public Works Department camp in my charge. Still I can say with every certainty 
that the people did not suffer the least for want of it. Many a time I had occasion to go 
through relief camps, and it interested me to ask the residing place of the workers, but 
seldom did I find men from my side of the tahriL 

During the dry weather these works could go on smoothly and with full force, and 
during this interval kitchens served but little purpose. It was when the rains had set in 
with full force that the village works were found impossible to be pushed on with, and then, 
and then only, the multiplication of a number of the kitchens was found necessary. In short, 

I should say that the village works played the main part during the famine. 

Q. 53. — After the famine was over I had occasion to go to different parts of the district 
and talk with men of my profession. I thus gathered from the people that construction of 
new tanks and repairs to old ones were the main class of works undertaken. My charge 
differed in this respect from other charges very much, and profitably too. In my charge 
construction of big bandhs, extensive bandhias, large bahras for rice plantation, and pushing 
aside mischievous rivulets, and digging tangar into gabhar fields, were the works that 
were scattered over the entire charge. 

Q. 54. — (a) No village work was given under the Public Works Department, though 
it was once proposed that some should be so given. In other charges some works were 
given under the Public Works Department, but the experience of other charges deterred 
Mr. Low from giving any work from my charge to the Public Works Department. 

{b) (i) No work was managed directly so far as known to me by the Government. 
My brother malguzars in the Mungeli Tahsil are proud that they could manage the 
works at least as efficiently as any professional men would have done. 

(^) (ii). Almost all the village works, at least the greatest number of them, was managed 
solely through the malguzars. 

o 

Q. 55 {a ), — No work was started without the Charge Officer being present on the 
spot. He would lay down the outlines generally in the form of an oblong with the aid of the 
patwari*s charkhi, and would show the way how to dagbeil the spot. The entire spot was 
dagbelled in the above manner, so that many small oblongs were formed in the bigger one as 
outlined by the Charge Officer. The content of every small oblong was 70 eft. or, to 
use the popular language, one dagni. ^ 

Applicants for work were set in a line in the order in which they came. None was 
given less than one dagni. 

( 5 ) This was a very simple thing, every small oblong measured one dagni. To count tbe 
* pits meant tg/measure the work. If a man could show that he excavated the earth of two 
small oblongs he was thought to have dug two dagnis. 

(^) Wages were paid by results and were paid to the headman of the group that 
-dug the pit. The headman was determined by the applicants themselves before the work 
was shown to’^tfiem. The name of the headman alone was entered in the roll, and the 
wages paid for the work done by his group was entered against his single name. 
No payment was made for^any work measuring less than a dagni. If a man dug only 
half a dagni and refused tf/do the rest, it was completed by others. The entire dagni and. 
its wages were entered against the name of the former only, but the wages were paid to both 
“the persons proportionately to the amount of work done by each. Of course remark to the 
^above effect was made in the payment register. If any man of thei'group complained that 



I)2S headman did not pay him his proper wages, the work of each one of the group^ including 
that of the headman himself, was separately measured and the proper wages were distributed 
to each in the presence of the managers, malgu/jars. I must explain here that these 
groups consisted generally of the members of a single family or of persons quite on friendly 
terms with one another. It was not necessary that if a man worked he should work in a 
group. Groups were formed only so far as it could be done without any danger of confusion. 
Thus the disputes for non-payment by the headman were very rare. 

The malguzars in charge of the village works were responsible for the due disbursement 
of the wages proportionate to the work done by each. If at the iinal measurement the work 
measured short, the malguzar was to make up the amount. He was responsible for keeping 
a correct account of w'ork done and w^ages p^iid. 

He was to submit the periodical returns in time. He had to execute a bond to bind 
himself for the above things. In default he w^as bound to return the amount to be fixed by 
the Deputy Commissioner in each case. 

Administratively he had to lay down the work and set the workers in proper order. 
Though not obligatory, he was to arrange for grain sellers to supply the coolies and to 
arrange for water-supply. 

In cases where muharrirs were supplied by Government, the malguzar was responsible 
only for the amount drawn by the muharrir from him. The general supervision rested witli 
the malguzars. The Circle OHicer and the Charge Ofiiccr were the checking and directing 
agencies. 

‘ Q- — Being ignorant of what the Code task s}s tern means, I cannot say an> thing 
on the point. As regards the scale of the wages — they were paid by rcsults—so many 
dagnis for a rupee. The rate varied between 8 dngnis per rupee and 3 dagnis [icr rupee 
according to the nature of the soil excavated. Under the above rate, average earnings per 
head scarcely went higher than Re. 0-1-3. 

The village works w’ere never opened to free admission. It was restricted to those 
who were enrolled on the list showing the names of the able-bodied but poor. I may be 
allowed to note here that the residents of every village were divided in two classes, first, 
those needing Government relief, (a) Uiose who could do without it. 

The first class was again sub-divided into • 

(j) Fit for gratuitous relief. 

( 3 ) Fit for relief in return for labour. 

The three classes of the people were enrolled on three separate lists prepared for every 
village in October 1899, previous to the distribution of relief in Naw^agarh Charge. I do not 
know for certain if these lists were prepared for other charges also. 

These lists were subject to constant alteration. In Nawagarh Charge a certain number 
of villages was attached to every work. The malguzar was to admit applicants from those 
villages only. Before admitting them the malguzar was to satisfy himself that they were 
enrolled on the list headed “ Poor but able-bodied. ” In doubtful cases he was to refer 
the matter to the Circle Officers or the Halka Officer whoever was nearer than the other at 
the time. 


Q. — So far as known to me no system^* 
experiment. 


was introduced only for the sake of the 


Q* 5S- — As already stated elsewhere, no work under the Public Works Department 
enlisted in ray charge enabled me to compare the popularity of public work with village 
work. However. I can say that village works were more popular than Public Worl« for the 
reasons given below : — * 

I. Men from villages in the vicinity of works under me return from Public Works. 

II. On the road from Mungeli to Pandaria there was a Public Works Department 
camp Baghamunda. There was a village work at Mungeli under my broths*-, and another*- 
at Baghamunda itself under the malguzar thereof. Both these works were ibll when there 
were but few workers on the Public Works Department Camp at Baghamunda. If I remem- 
ber correctly the Charge Officer was asked by the Depiity Commissioner to enquire 

report if there was anything wrong in the management of the camp. The Charge 
Officer made some efforts to fijl up the camp. 


‘ P* decidedly of I opinion that village works 

Public Works Department work for the reasons stated below 

I . k 



more desirable than* large 


(1) Village works mostly tend to secure the productiveness of tho soil, and thus may 
counteract famine to a certain extent. 
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(2) They do not require special establishment as the Public Works Department 
works do. 

{3) The workers find labour at their door and are saved the dangers arising out oi 
departure from home. Experience shows that after famine those that worked 
> on village works could resume their occupation better and more easily than 
those that worked on roads. 

(4) Village works are more economical than works under Public Works Department. 

(5) A man is better known near his village than abroad ; on Public Works Department 

work any man's fitness for relief can be tested less effectually than on village 
works. 

(6) Collecting of large numbers on relief cahaps tends to demoralise the people and 

to loosen their social ties. It introduces them to emigration which in case 
of tenants means leaving their property and beginning a new life. 

(7) The village works being under malguzars the people think that there malguzar 

has supported them and thus they grow cordicd to the malguzar. 

(8) Physical conditions of the people on village works has reason to be much better 

than that of those on relief camps. A man can manage his diet with a given 
amount at home much better than with the same amount abroad. 

(9) The expenditure under tools and other contingencies and that under hutting is 

7 til on village works which is very high on relief camps. 

In short I should say that from a physical, moral and financial point of view village works 
are more desirable than relief camps. The relief camps no doubt are most useful for house- 
less labourers, and only a limited number of camps should therefore be opened. 

Q, 60. — Strictly speaking I had no experience of this class as such. The only sort of 
this class with whom I had occasion to deal was the Gonds^known as Urias and Pahalwans. 
They had no hesitation to come to our village works. They made huts on our works and 
liked to live there with their family. 

• ' Q. 6i.~ No such works were ever seen by me. They were heard of in Lormi forest,, 
but I had no occasion to visit those parts, 

Q. 62. — During the rains kitchens were opened to free admission, and able-bodied 
persons were allowed. From these persons work was exacted, but it was generally in connec- 
tion with kitchens themselves. . I did not see any work of private utility done by those on 
relief. When there was a scarcity of coolies at the weeding season the malguzar would 
request for gangs from the Public Works Department and would pay for them, but this was 
done only in rare cases and with not much good to the malguzars. 

• Q. 63. — Yes, Koshti relief centres were selected and shathias^^ were appointed to 
supply thread to the destitute weavers of fine web. Charge Officers had furnished the 
shatias with a list of likely persons, and also the amount of thread to be issued to each family 
every week. Wages were paid to the weavers 4 annas per ‘^than." For other class of 
artisans no special measures were introduced. 

Q. 64. — Socially it is degrading to a “Koshta" to work at Public Works. They 
therefore showed greatest reluctance to have recourse to Public Works. They went to 
relief camps or village works only when they-saw that any more obstinacy would result in 
starvation. Before Koshti relief centres were started some had gone to village works and 
relief camps too ; but my experience showed that the outturn of work done by them was 
generally very short and their physical condition seemed to be deteriorating. 

Q. 65. — The relief measures to relieve the poor weavers were, so far as I can judge, 
quite successful and economical too. The average earning per head was no more than 9J 
pies of ttJe Koshtis receiving thread from me. Under the system prevalent in my 
charge the “ ^hathia ” was only an agency through whom thread was given to the weavers. 
He was responsible in othA matters only to obey the Charge Officer. Persons for this relief 
were selected and the kind and number of cloth with the quantity of thread to be issued 
to each famlr^and several other things were under the direct control of the Charge Officer. 
To me it appeared that dhis relief was 'Solely under official management The only work 
that the “ shathia " did wa^yto accumulate thread. This work cannot be done more effec- 
tually and .economically bYofficial agency. 

Q.'66. — There was not a strict fodder famine, at least in fMungeli tahsil, *and no such 
operations were found necessary. * .1 ' ^ 


5y^ I don’t know much on the point, but I heard that there were grass dep6t5 ' 

towards Lormi jungles. 

Q. 68.— (^J) I have no experience as regards dependants on public works. 

(i>) Every, effort was made to point out kitchen for every village work and 
the dependants of workers on village works got meals in the kitchens, 
but only so many of them were admitted as were thought too much 
for the wages of their guardians. 

Q 69.— I have no figures with me to compare any sort of relief with the other, but 
from my local knowledge I can safely say that during the dry season relief under village 
works was most extensive ; during the rains village works closed and then relief at kitchens 
in the form of cooked food was the uppermost. This was chosen for the grounds given 
below : — 

I ■ — Only those in utter need of relief accepted cooked food. 

II. — Destitute mothers and guardians ate up the portion of their children's and 
starved them. Kitchens prevented this. 

Ill, — But for kitchens the conditions of dhan produce would have been very different 
from the present one. The poor tenants having had not to work for their 
daily bread, could find ample time to look to their fields, otherwise weeding 
operations would have been much neglected. 

Q. 70. — I do not know what classes are mentioned in the report referred to. What I 
can say is that gratuitous relief was given only to the following classes : — 

(1) Bodily infirm. 

(2) Unfit for work owing to smallness or oldness of age. 

(3) Unfit for work owing to pregnancy or baby in arm, or for being the mother of 

many children. 

Underlying each of the above three classes was the condition that besides Government 
relief there is no other means for their support. The above facts were elicited by the Charge 
and Circle Officers by making personal enquiries for each individual on the spot. 

Q. 71. — I think there was only one poor-house in the district and that at Bilaspur. 

I do not know anything in the matter for certain* I do not know about the entire district, 
hut in Nawagarh charge there were only 14 kitchens before the rains, but after the rains set 
in there were as many as 55 kitchens so far as I can remember. 

During the dry season two and half miles radius was served by each. In places where 
passage was difficult owing to brooks and other reasons, there were found several kitchens 
within one mile during the rains. Rice and dal were cooked together so as to form 
khitchriy The meals were distributed only once a day between the hours of 10 to 
12 A. M. People were required to eat the food on^ the spot and were allowed in no case 
to take the food to their homes. 

Q. 76.-— I do not know if any limit was fixed, but so far as I can recollect I did not 
ever see a kitchen near a relief-camp. 

Q. 77.— During the rains admission to kitchens was quite free. However, well-to-do 
persons or their dependants, were not allowed in kitchens even at that time. 

From towards the end of September further and before June admissions were restricted. 
Method for selection was the same as that detailed under question 70. All those fit for 
gratuitous relief were ordered to go to kitchens, but only such of those who were thought 
entitled to relief in cash as were unable to walk to a kitchen owing to bodily infirmity or any 
other sufficient cause or after enquiry about whom the Charge Officer or C^le Officer 
was satisfied that he will rather undergo any privation than take meals at a kitchen. 

c 

Q. 74 -(^)* — I do not know about that 

Q. 74 -( 3 ). — These lists were drawn up by Circle Officers and were cbecfetJ by Tank 
Officer and Charge Officer. The recipients were inspected by Circle Officers generally 
twice in a nionth, and once in a month by the Charge Office?: during the dry season. 
During the rains the Circle Officer could not inspect the pau* ^ers more than once in a 
month, and the Charge Officer once in two months. In other panl;^they might be inspect- 
ing more often, but in Nawagarh, where it is very difficult to move about during the rains, 
the inspections were made as I have stated already. 
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Q. 74-(c).— In some cases the payments were made in cash once In a month by the 
Revenue Inspectors themselves. In other cases, g., in Nawagarh charge the amounts 
were disbursed through the “ Distributors” previously selected from the class of respect- 
able mukaddams. , . , ^ ^ 

At the end of every month they were gathered at some selected centres. In this man- 
ner the money reached the paupers at their houses within five days after the commencement 
of the month. 

Q* 74 "(f^* — ^To none. In Nawagarh charge many able-bodied persons that would never 
have been given gratuitous relief receive it when a number of villages were flooded out. 
In Nawagarh charge many of those who lost much in flood and could not earn otherwise 
were given gratuitous relief. Some were given’ American maize and some were given 
cash doles for one month only. 

Q. 74- (^). — Brahmans and Bairagis were the chief castes employed as cooks. Much 
reluctance was shown by the Satnarais at the beginning to take cooked food, but when the 
rains commenced they all yielded. Higher caste of the people, such as Brahmans and 
Rajputs, did not take cooked food at any time. 

Q. 79. — Literate and respectable malguzars were appointed managers of the kitchens. 
Ration was fixed according to age. The management of kitchens and the proper distribu- 
tion of food and account were frequently checked by the Circle Officers and Charge Officers 
on the spot by comparing the number on rolls with those present and by actually weigh- 
ing the grain that was taken out for being cooked. The paupers were questioned on 
several other points to enquire into the honesty of the manager. 

Q. 80 and 81. — I don't know of any such shops being opened. 

Q* 82.— Entire land revenue for the year 1899-1900 was suspended. 

Q. 83.— In the year 1899-1900 suspensions were made in my tahsil on the crop failure, 
so far as I can judge. 

Q. 84.— Suspensions were determined before the collection commenced. 

Q. 85,-1 do not know anything on the point. 

Q. 86. — I did not observe any such case. Land revenue \Vas suspended throughout 
the tahsil. 

’ Q. 87.— During the rains the people having nothing with them, and as the sahukan 
ceased lending money, were thrown on relief from Government. In fact rainy season is 
always a period of want for the tenants, and during famine it is the more so. 

Q, 88.— The kitchens began to close earlier, z’. in October. At this time in my 
opinion the people were not better off than what they were in September. The people 
suffered to a certain extent in October for want of sufficient relief. In my opinion the 
kitchens should have been allowed in November too. By the beginning of December the 
crops are ready. 

Q, 8g,«.-At least 2 per cent, of the proprietary body fell on relief. If I remember 
correct, about five or six malguzars worked on village works under me. In general every 
sort of tenant was found on works. For want of figures I cannot give the extent. 

Q, 9o.~Yes. The reasons are as hereunder 

(1) Their social feelings were somewhat blunted by experience in the last famine. 

(2) They could find relief this year without having had to leave their homes. 

(3) Trmy speaking the people had no resource left open them, except to accept 

Government relief. 

Q. 91,— Onjhe contrary people would not incline towards relief till ^they found that 
no resource was left open. 

Q, 92 arid 93. — I am unav^e to pass any judgment on this. 

Q. 94.— The ordinary 4 ystem of noting the births and deaths is Kotwar's work, who 
reports the matter to police stations. j 
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Q. 95,— What I caa say on the point is that I did not see any man suffering for want 
of food in this famine. 

Q. 96.— The impure water-supply increased mortality so far as it raised cholera. 

When water famine was apprehended, wells were sunk in the beds of the rivers and 
nalas and in the vicinity of village works. Permanganate of potash was distributed *by the 
Charge Officers to the mukaddams to disinfect wells and other sources of water only once 
or twice in a fortnight. 

Q. 97. — On village works and kitchens people had to return home every day, and no 
special sanitary arrangements were found necessary, 

Q. 98.— There were no regular shops on the village works. 

In the parts in which I had occasion to travel I did not see the people using wild 
products for food. 

Q, 100. — There was not any great emigration from Native States, but on village 
works that were opened in villages skirting on the Kawardha State the people of the State 
crowded very much. They would return to their villages every day. 

Q. loi. — IdonTknow. 

Q. 102. — There were not found any orphans so far as known to me to raise any 
question of their disposal. 


Q, 103. — None. 

Q. 104.— No. 

Q, io4-r^. — I donT know. 

Q. 105.— Yes, At the weeding season people were very much short of coolies. The 
people were attracted to relief camps on account of liberal wages. 

Q. 106. — No remarkable change has taken place except that kodon was sown more 
extensively this year than in former years. A new sort of corn, vis.j juar, sowing has been 
introduced by the efforts of Mr. Low. People are attracted to it. 

Q. 107. — Yes. The grain wages are prevailing. There is no tendency to substitute 
it for cash. Those cultivators who had no grain in famine paid cash wages, but it was only 
reluctantly. 

The cash wages were proportionate to the highness of the price of the grain. 

Q. 108 and log.—* I cannot give my opinion on these points, 

Q. no.*— To what extent and manner the non-official agency was utilized has already 
been shown elsewhere. It would be ruinous to them if they were used any more than that, 

Q. Ill and H2.— I am unable to do that. 


BilaspUR : 

T/je 4 th January 1901. 


AMRIT RAO, 

Malgusar. 





EAO BAHADBE EAGHOBA MAHADIK, HONOEAEY MAGISTKATE. 

{Jn HindxistanL) 


The President * — ^You are a mdlguzdr ? 

A, — Yes ; I was also a charge officer. 

Q. — You are mdlguzdr of how many villages ? 

A, — Of twenty as proprietor and of four as sab-proprietor. 

Q , — ^What rent do you get from your tenants ? ^ 

A * — One rupee per acre. 

Q , — And what is the value of the gross produce per acre ? 

A.— Ks. 15. 

Q , — Out of Es. 15 you take rent Ke, 1, that means 6i per cent, on the gross produce ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — And as revenue you pay about 10 annas out of the rupee ? 

^._Yes. 

Q , — So the revenue is little more than 4 per cent, of the gross produce ? 

A* — ^Yes; in the Nerbudda valley excepting the plateau districts it would represent 
from 4 to 6 per cent, of gross produce. 

Q. — ^And in the plateau districts ? 

A . — One or two per cent. 

Q. — Is that Betul ? 

^._Yes. 

Q. — ^Were there people in the poorhouses who ought not to be there ? 

A , — On the public works there undoubtedly ^ere some, as there was no restriction ; 
V but on the village works there were no people who had no business to be there. 

Q, — ^Were there any mdlguzdrs in your district who undertook to dig tanks ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — \7ere some of the tank works managed by the mdlguzdrs on behalf of the Govern- 
ment ? 

j 4. — ^Yes ; I was a charge officer and dug forty-five tanks, on which Es. 51,813 were 
expended. 

Q. — ^Were they used ? 

4.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Do you remit your rent to the tenants if Government remits the revenue ? 

A* — Yes. 

Q . — Are the rayats greatly indebted ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^How many ? 

j 4. — Seven out of ten are indebted. 

Q. — ^What interest does the lania charge ? • 

A* — Ee. 1, Ee. 1-4-0, Ee. 1-8-0 and even Es. 2 per cent, per mensem, i.c., 12 per cent, 
to 24 per cent. 

Q. — Supposing 10 or 20 persons borrowed money on their joint and several responsibility, 
would they get it at a lower rate of interest ? ^ 

A.— The creditor or sowcar would not accept their joint responsibility, nor would the 
tenants enter into an agreement binding themselves jointly. But perhaps if they did they 
would be able to get money at a low rate of interest. 

it the custom in your villages for tenants to band together to borrow money ? 

A.^m. 

Q , — Has Government ever given money on joint responsibility at a low rate of 
interest ? 

A.— No, they have given taMvi* 

Q. — There is no mutual trust on the part of the people ? 

A. — Absolutely none. 


V 
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Ans;vers by Rao Bahadur RAGHOBA MAHADIK, Honorary Magistrate, 
Rajim, to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission, 


Q* I '“In 1897 the harvest was very good. In 1898 in Rajim pargana the yield was 
about 14 annas. When the rains commenced in 1899, the outlook was not at all gloomy. 
The cultivators had recovered from the effects of the famine year 1896, and there was 
suflicient stock of seed-grain and sufficient number of agricultural cattle. 

Q. 2. — The kharif sowings were not below normal. I myself have cultivation in 25 
villages and I know all the malguzars in my neighbourhood, and from what I saw myself 
and what I heard from my tenants and others, I say that the area sown was not below 
normal. No actual measurements were made by me, nor was the sowing of each field 
checked by me. 


Q* 3* — The average rainfall of this district (Raipur) is 46*66 inches. In 1899, 
rainfall was only 22*79 inches or less than half the average. The rains practically ceased 
on the^ 5th September 1899, when the total registered rainfall was 22*36 inches. The 
following table prepared from the Central Provinces Gazette will show the distribution 
of the rainfall from June to September 1899 


June 

July 

August 

September 


Average rainfall, 
n 83 
28 88 

3894 
44 88 


Rainfall in 1899. 

408 

logo 

197s 

23 79 


Q. 4, — The total outturn of kharif crops in i8gg was about i anna or between 6 and 
7 per cent, of the normal harvest. 


Q. 5. — In Rajim pargana about 60 per cent, of the population are petty cultivators 
(including in this description the wives, children and other dependant relatives of actual 
cultivators), and about 30 per cent, are agricultural labourers (including their wives and 
children). The total percentage of the population who depend exclusively on agriculture 
is thus 90 per cent, 

Q. 13. — No loans were issued in 1899. In May and June 1900 loans were advanced to 
cultivators to purchase seed-grain. Such advances were not made to malguzars. The 
loans carry interest at one per cent, per month and are recoverable by two instalments in 
igo2 and 1903. To indigent cultivators money was paid for seed-grain and cattle without 
any condition of repayment. 

Q. 14. — Irrigation wells can be made in this district. The average depth of water 
below the surface in November is about 30 feet, but at the close of 1899 the depth was 
about 40 feet. No sums were spent in digging wells for {a) securing the crop on the 
ground or (< 5 ) as a permanent improvement, but some money was spent in digging wells 
partly (r) as a temporary measure to employ labour, but mainly [d) to secure an adequate 
supply of drinking water for men and cattle. 

Q. 22. — I had under me i Circle Inspector, i Assistant Charge Officer, i muharir and 
2 chaprasis. No hutting arrangements werfe made in my charge as the workers resided in 
the village where work was going on, or in neighbouring villages within easy access, from 
which they could easily attend every day. There was ro necessity to make any special 
arrangements for conservancy or sanitation. Arrangements were made for water-supply. 
Wells were dug in some places and in other places earthen vessels were kept filled up 
with water for labourers, I had to make no arrangements for food supply. It was not 
found necessary to make any arrangement for medical supervision until kitchens were 
opened. 

Q, 23. — Only indigent persons were admitted as labourers. Residence on the works 
was not compulsory, but the labourers usually went back to their homes every evening and 
came to the yhvk every morning. There was no hard-and-fast distance test, but usually 
people resid^g within a radius of four or five miles used to come to the work, 

Q. 24. — TJjpre were 44 villages in ray charge, the total population being about 30,000. 
Out of these about 10,000 came to work under me, besides about 5,000 who were fed in 
the kitchen. About 10 or I 3 thousand more were working on the roads under the super- 
vision of the Public Works E^/partment, with which I had no concern. Men from outside 
my charge (44 villages) u‘^flto come to the works, but I cannot definitely state their 
numbers. Usually appli(v4^^ for relief had not to travel more than four or five miles, but a 
few came from longer disTances. , 
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Q. 26.— I was an Honorary Charge Officer and had no connection with the Public 
Works Department, excepting that when any people came to Public Works Department 
works from long distances, they used to send them to me, and I had to send them to some 
relief camp near their homes after paying them their travelling expenses. 

The muharir used to measure the work daily and I used to check such measurenients. 

Q. 27.— It was left to my discretion to reduce the prescribed quantity of work if the 
earth was unusually hard. 

Q. 28.— There were 30 or 32 men in each gang besides i mate for each gang. No 
special arrangements were made to secure village or family gangs. 

Q. 30 — Men used to get 5 pice daily and women 4 J children got 3 pice. I think 
there should be some difference in wages as men do more work and harder work than 
women. 

Q. 33. — In my charge payment was made only by results. One gang consisting of 
30 men were expected to do 1,000 cubic feet of excavation work daily in black soil, 700 
cubic feet in medium soil, and 500 cubic feet in hard soil. When I found that the men 
could not do so much work I represented the matter to the Deputy Commissioner, who 
authorized me to reduce the quantities, z'. 800 cubic feet in black soil, 500 cubic feet in 

medium soil, and 400 cubic feet in hard soil. 1 was also given discretion to reduce these 
quantities if I found the work was too much for the men. No allowance was made for 
people coming from distant villages, as the distance was in no case more than five miles. 
Persons fit for light employment were engaged in separate gangs and were allowed to do 
as much work as they could. In their case the full quantity of work was not insisted upon. 
The task was reduced because it was found to be more than the labourers could complete 
after working whole day. The reduction was not due to any physical deterioration * of 
the men. 

Q. 34, — In my opinion the wages were inadequate. The ordinar/ scale of wages in 
villages is 2 annas for men and 6 pice for women. When food-grains are twice as dear, 
6 pice for one man and 5 pice for one woman can hardly suffice for their food, specially 
when it is remembered that most of them have small children who do not earn anything. 
Where there were several adult members in the same family, no doubt they earned enough 
for one full meal every day, but even they could not get two meals as they usually get during 
prosperous years. It was not likely that workers saved anything out of their wages. 
Copper coins freely returned to the Banias, but not always to the Bania on the works, as 
many labourers purchased their suplies from Banias in their own villages. The rate of wages 
was never so high as to induce people to come to the works who are not in the habit of 
doing manual work. 

Q- 35* — In my charge i anna was paid to each man and woman as rest-day wage. 
I do not think that the workers could earn more than the full wage by harder work. In 
fact I had to reduce the quantity of work as stated in reply to Question No. 33. 

Q- 36. — In my charge there was no maximum or minimum wage. The w’ages paid 
were uniform as mentioned in reply to Question No. 30. No fines were imposed, but when, 
after more than one admonition, any gang persisted in doing less than the prescribed work, 
such of the gang as did not do full work were fined i or 2 pice by way of warning. 

Q. 38.— Pa^^ment was usually made daily. Occasionally however when there was delay 
of a day or two in receipt of cash from head-quarters the Bania used to advance grain 
on credit to such of the workers as he knew, and to others grain was advanced on the 
security of the Officer-in-Charge, who paid the Bania on the arrival of the remittance from 
head-quarters. 

Q. — From the first, payment was made daily and this was done till the \vorks were 

closed. / 


Q. 40, — Payment was usually made through the mate of each gang and s\y:h pavments 
were verified by the muharir and Officer-in-charge. ^ 

• 

Q. 43. — Children able to work were paid 3 pice a day as wages. Children below 7 
4nd above 2 years old were paid Re. i a month gratuitous relief. Cash^ipayments were 
•stopped when kitchens were opened. Children below 2 were paid 8 annas a month for 
opium to enable their mothers to attend work. For weakly persons capable of some 
work separate gangs were made up and they received full wai 's for doing as much w'ork 
as they could. I do not think piece-work at favourable r^^*? would have better suited 
this class of men as their strength was anything but uniform.^*C^me could do 10 cubic 
feet, others 20 cubic feet, others again 40 cubic feet. ^ 
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Q. 44.— No contractors were employed to do any work. Banias were employed to 
supply provisions at rates fixed by the Deputy Commissioner from time to time. 

Q. 45.’— Muster rolls were kept up by the muharirs. 

Q, 47.— On any particular work being sanctioned by the Charge Officer or Deputy 
Commissioner (t) the marking was first done by the Charge Officer himself or under his 
orders by the Circle Officer or Officer-in-charge ; (2) people in search of relief at once 
flocked to the place from the same or surrounding villages and they brought their own tools 
and baskets ; (3) these men were grouped in gangs of 30 with one mate in charge of 
each gang ; {4) each gang was pointed out every morning the quantity of work they w’ould 
have to do that day and the site ; {5) each gang consisted of 10 diggers and 20 persons 
to remove the earth dug, and each digger was pointed out the place from where he w^as 
expected to dig the required quantity of earth ; (6) every evening the quantity of work 
was measured by the muharir, and these measurements were checked by the Officer-in- 
cliarge ; (7) payment was made every evening by the Officer-in-charge to each mate ; (8) 
the mates usually distributed the wages to the men in their respective gang in presence 
of the Officer-in-charge or muharir, and when this was not done the payments were 
subsequently verified by the muharir or Officer-in-charge. For workmen's dependents 
one rupee was paid to the father or mother for each child below 7 and above 2 years, and 8 
annas were paid for smaller children. Those payments were made monthly. 

Q, 51. — Occasionally small parties were drafted from large public works to village 
works to dig wells for supply of pure drinking water. This became imperatively neces- 
sary when a few cases of cholera occurred and men were drafted to dig wells in each village 
and two men were engaged in each village to draw water from the well for the villagers. 
The pay of all these drafted men was debited against the large work from which they were 
drafted. 

Q. 53 and 53.— Embankments were raised across nalas to prevent the water from run- 
ning off, for the use of cattle ; fields were also in a few cases embanked, wells were also dug, 
old tanks were deepened and new tanks dug at costs varying from Rs. 300 to Rs. 3,750, 

Q* 54‘ — ^ have mentioned only the works done under my supervision, and the Public 
Works Department had nothing to do with them. These were usually done through 
malguzars who were appointed Officers-in-charge exclusively for such work. They worked 
under the supervision of the Circle Inspector and the Charge Officer (myself). In villages 
where the malguzars were too ignorant or insolvent, the most intelligent tenant was 
selected to aet as Officer-in-charge. 

Q* 35 “The work was usually laid down by myself and occasionally, in my absence, 
by the Circle Inspector; a muharir was employed under each Officer-in-charge, and it was 
his duty to measure the work ; and wages were distributed through the Officer-in-charge 
(malguzar), and the accounts were kept by the muharir. 

The malguzars were responsible to make good any loss by theft or otherwise of moneys 
kept in his charge. They acted under the orders of the Charge Officer, and the muharir 
was subordinate to them. 

Q, 57.— Only those who were indigent Wre allowed to work. Whenever any one was 
reasonably believed to possess means he was not allowed to work in the relief camp. 

Q, 58. — In my charge people from one work occasionally went to another if the latter 
was nearer their homes. The change was not due to largeness or smallness of work, 

Q, 5Q. — In my opinion it is better to have a larger number of small works than a very 
small number of large works. If only largcv works are undertaken people would have to 
travel long distances, hutting and conservan\y arrangements will have to be made for them, 
and the eventual benefit will not be equally Vstributed, 

Q. 6o.--^here were no aboriginal tribes in my charge. 

62, — Some persons were fed in the kitchen and were allowed to do weeding work 
for very poor cultivators. This was done in August only for 15 or 20 days to complete 
weeding operatltAs. Their employers were asked to see that they worked properly, but 
there were numerous complaints that they shirk^ed working as long as they were fed at 
Government expense. J 

4 

Q, 63. — No special p^^/ures were taken by me for the relief of artizans, such as 
weavers, &c. . 
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Q g5_ There was a fair supply of straw for the cattle and the Government forests 

were opened and therefore it was not necessary to take any special measures for cattle. In 
villages where there was scarcity of water-supply, wells were dug for supplying water to 
men and cattle. 

Q_ 6y. Compressed grass was not supplied as there was sufficient fodder available. 

Q. 74.*~Seventeen main kitchens ^Yere opened in my charge before the rains, and 
13 branch kitchens were opened after the commencement of the rains. 

75.— The rations were 7^ chittaks rice, li chittaks dal, i cbittak of salt, all 
cooked together (khichri) for one meal. 

One meal was supplied to each man per day about noon. 

They usually took their food in the kitchen, but occasionally when any one was too 
ill to come to the kitchen his food was taken home for him by his relatives. They were 
not compelled to take their food in the kitchen. If any one chose to eat half his ration in 
the kitchen and take the other half home, he was allowed to do so. But this was not often 
done. 

i 

g, — No limit of distance was fixed between relief works and kitchens. 

Q. y7.^At first, only those who were unable to work from age or infirmity and who 
were indigent were allowed free food in the kitchen. After the works were closed any 
one could get food in the kitchen, provided he was indigent. 

Q. 75(^1] Pat war is prepared village gratuitous relief lists with the assistance of mukad- 
dams: these^'lists were checked by the Circle Officers, and afterwards by the Charge Officer. 

Q. 76.(^Wyments were made {a) invariably in cash, (5) monthly, (^) at the homes of 
the recipients. "All the recipients in one village were collected together, and there they 
were paid. 

Q. 77(*^^esides those specified in the Famine Code the following also obtained gratui- 
tous relief :—(i) pregnant women, 

Q 78 — Generally Brahmins were appointed cooks. Chhatris, Byragis, Raouts were 
also engaged as cooks. Chamar cooks were engaged to cook for Chamars- 

At first people objected to eat food cooked by men of other castes, but when cooks 
of different castes were engaged, people of each caste took food prepared by a cook belong- 
ing to the same caste. 

Q. 79. — Malguzars were usually appointed Officers-in-charge of kitchens. Their work 
was supervised by the Circle Officer, Assistant Charge Oflicer and Charge Officer, who 
checked the accounts, examined the food, &c. 


Q. 80. — No cheap grain shop was opened this year, 

Q. 87. — The percentage of men on relief works was very high because (i) since the 
opening of the railway the stock of grain in the ^^villages has been depleted, (2) the people 
had exhausted all their resources in meeting the famine of iSg6, and had no time to save 
anything against contingent disasters. 

Q. 88. — In my opinion the relief works were neither excessive nor defective. 


Q. 8g. — The recipients of relief were mainly (i) day-labourers, (ii) impoverished 
tenants of all classes having small holdings, and (iii) the poorer class of malguzars. 

Q, go. — People were not more ready to co/ae on relief, but for reasons stated in reply 
to Question No. 87 a larger number were forced to do so. 

Q, 91. --Private credit was contracted in consequence of the passing oNl^'Jie Tenancy 
Act and the impoverishment of the people in consequence of tet famine, and that was one 
reason for the higher percentage of men attending relief work, out men who had any means 
of subsistence did not seek relief, husbanding their resources. 


, Q* 94- R is the duty of thekotwar of severy village to report every birth and death 
in the village to the outpost within the circle of^ which the viVage is situated. 

. 93*~Where the mortality was high, it was certain]^^\'^*>,ot due to unsuitable or 

insufficient food. V 
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Q* 96.— No increased mortality was due 'to impure or deficient ^vater‘supply. Per* 
manganate of potash was used to disinfect wells^ once a week or fortnight. 

Q- 97 * — No special sanitary arrangements were made for works, I do not know anv- 
thing about poor-houses as none were opened in my charge. Sweepers were engaged 
to keep the kitchens and their surroundings clean* No latrines were erected. 

Q. 98. — Grain shops were inspected at irregular intervals by myself and the Assistant 
Charge Officer and Circle Officer. Sometimes inferior grain was discovered and its issue 
was prohibited. 

Q. 99. — Some people were In the habit of supplementing their food with wild products* 
This had no appreciable effect on their health as they were used to it. 

Q. 100, — There was no emigration from any Native State into my charge as there was 
no Native State near my charge. 

Q. 102. — There were no orphans in my charge whose relatives were not known. 

Q. 103. — Complaints were received by me from cultivators that they could not get 
labourers to weed their fields as they were all fed in the kitchen. Where such labourers 
were sent away from kitchens, these complaints ceased. 

Q. ^106. — There has been no change in the character of the crops sown during the last 
few years, Their is no noticeable increase in double-cropping, nor (^) have other crops 
been substituted for food crops. 

Q. 107. — Wages are very often paid in grain to agricultural labourers. There is no 
demand for cash payment instead. Wages have slightly risen in consequence of the rise in 
prices of food stuffs, but not in the same proportion* 

Q, 112— Ordinarily families were not divided, the whole family usually working at 
the same place, and there was no appreciable relaxation of moral ties. 


Raipur; 

The January 1901. 


RAGHOBA MAHADIK, 
Honorary Magistrate^ Rajinu 




HON’BLE J, M. St. CLAIE, A.M.I.C.E,, OEEICIATING SECRETARY TO THE 
HOH’BLE THE CHIEF COiMMISSIONER, CENTRAL PROVINCES, IN 
THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


The President . — ^Were you in tjie province during the famine of 1897 ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — What charge had you then ? 

A . — In the first x^art of the famine, up to April, I had Hoshangabad. 

— On the present occasion you Avere Superintendent of Works during the whole 

time ? 

. A. — No, part of the time I was out on duty in the Secretariat t) revise the general 
orders and I afterwards went to the Ndgpur Division. 

Q. — Did you prepare the special instructions under which the public works operations 
were carried on during the recent famine ? 

A. — Yes. 


Q. — Will you give me briefly a sketch of your public works organization in this 
province. Have you got District Boards ? 

A . — We have District Councils. 

Q. — Are local cesses levied as in other Provinces ? 

A . — We have got our road cesses. 

Q. — Is there a separate road fund for each district or is there one large fund which is 
distributed among all districts? 

A. — Districts have separate funds, the cesses of one district cannot be used in another. 

Q . — Is the road fund of each district always adequate for the requirements of that 
particular district ? 

A. — No, by no means. 

Q. — ^Then it is brought up to sufficiency by contribution from the provincial revenues? 

A, — I do not know for certain. 

Q. — Is there a system of local financial responsibility for each district road fund, is it 
supposed to be financially independent ? 

A.— Yes. 

^ Q. — The District Council I suppose has under its control certain district roads. Roads 
are divided into two classes, provincial and local. The provincial roads are supported by 
provincial revenues ? # 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — And the district roads are sujjported entirely by local cesses, plus any contribution 
that may be made by the Local Government? 

a;— Y es. 

Q, — Are your cesses sometimes insufficient for the repair and maintenance ? 

A. — We do not make any contributions for roads from our Public Works funds to dis- 
trict councils we should relieve them of certain roads under these circumstances. 

Q. — As regards your public Avorks organization, you have a chief Public Works officer? 

A. — Yes. The Superiutending Engineer. 

Q. — Under him who is the next in gradation ? 

A. — The Executive Engineer of the division. 

Q. — I notice the Superintendent of Works? 

A. — That is a special appointment. 

Q. — The permanent organization is a Supjjrlutending Engineer with Executive Engineers 
under him ? 

A.— Yes. 


Q , — The Executive Engineer has more than one district in his charge I suppose? 

A. — Usually three ; there are four divisions with three, and three divisions with two each. 
Q. — Have you in each district an officer appointed who has complete management of 
the Public Wotks Department in that district ? 

A. — There is a Sub-Divisional Officer ; and the sub-division is generally the same as the 
district. . 

Q, — HaA^e you attached in ordinary Aimes in each district an officer whom you call 
District Engineer or District Surveyor ? \ 

A. — No, there is the Sub-Divisional OffieW, the Local Public Works Officer. 

Q. — ^The s^^^division need not necessarily be conterminous with the district? 

A. — Not^^cessarily. A district may have tAVo sub-divisions. 

Q. — An^Jr over each sub-division you have appointed a Sub-Divisional Officer who may 
j Engineer ? 

Ces* 



Did yoit?mploy subordinates as Sub-Divisional Officers ? 
-Yes, Ave have not got euongh Assistant .Engineers. 

Q. — ^Did you preserve that;»^stem of control v^uring the famine? 
A. — Yes, largely multiplying sub-divisions. \ 

Q . — You sub- divided^^Jwcl inary sub-divisions ? 

A. — Yes. . And Ave-d^^SnUeJotally new ones. 
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0— "Wliat I wislitofiacl out is, wliether, during your famine administration, you 
nre^erved the control of the Sub-Divisional Officer over bis former sub-divisiou giving- 
him" assistance; or whether you carved out the sub-division into two or more, and appointed 
a Sub-Divisional Officer for each, with independent authority '? 

^The old sub-division was carved out into new ones. 

Q.— And Sub-Divisiou-al Officers were appointed to each ? 

A* Ycg. 

Q.'— And' these Sub-Divisional Officers then had the direct control and management of 
all famine relief works established in their sub-divisiou ? 

g L-Have you any reason to think tliat it would have been better to preserve the 
sub-divisions as they existed formerly, giving the Sub-Divisional Officer assistance in carrying 


out works ? . . ! 1 n 1 

j,, Sub-Divisional Officers had in most cases experience in the control ot large works. 

Q. — They had been educated at Eoorkee? 

A , — Nearly all of them. 

Q. — At the beginning of the famine were the!, Sub-Divisional Officers in charge of the 
sub-divisions all professionally qualified men ? 

Yes. 

Q. — But you did not think that they would be capable of carrying on the works of their 


sub-division ? 

A. — It could not have been done, the work was too much for them. They had as much 
left to them as they could possibly manage. 

Q. — ^Would you consider 250,000 workers an excessive charge for one of those Sub-Divi- 


sional Officers? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — ^^Yould you consider 100,000 an excessive charge for his general supervision assisted 
by subordinates ? 

A» — Yes, even that is too much, 

Q. — Fifty thousand ? 

A . — That would be as much as they could manage. I do not think a Sub-Divisional 
Officer should have more than six works under him. 

Q , — When did you first get warning' that your ordinary organization would not be 
sufficient and that it would be desirable to enlarge it; when was the first note of warning 
sounded ? 

A , — ^In August, 

Q. — ^What did you do on receiving that notice, what steps did you take with a view to 
bringing your establishment up to the requirements of the situation ? 

A , — At that time our ordinary organization was sufficient. But we set to work, to take 
on outside men, advertized and wrote to Eoorkee and all the Engineering Colleges and every- 
where we thought we could get men from, 

^ Q. — Gan you tell me how many men were brought upon your list, and were they all 
Engineering experts or outsiders ? 

A , — We exhausted all the Engineering experts and then wo had to fall back on what we 
could get. I could not tell you the exact number. 

Q. — Did you have a list in case of emergency of persons on whom you could fall back ? 

A . — Not before the famine. 

^ Q. — Besides ydur Engineers, your Sub-Engiueers, overseers, and so on, your works 
required the work agents, muharrirs and men of that description ? 

A, — ^Yes, 


Q. — Did you bring people required for this^also on a list in October? 

A. — No. We took them on as we were called on to open works but there was no list of 
people who were qualified for this. 

— f understand that in the beginning you wanted a months notice before starting work? 
A, — ^Yes, 


Q. — ^AVifchiu that month you possibly might have got the establishment ; but when the 
pressure became greater and you had to open works at a day^s notice you had no time to get 
the necessary establishment ? 

There was no establishment available. / 

Q.— To what do you attribute the inability /f the Public Works Department, which' has 
been testified to, to control or to keep back the ri/*ih which came upon you iu various parts of 
the province? |t h 

was only in Chattisgarh that we had an uncontrollable number, 

Q. I notice in the reply that in other districts although you were not callecK^pon to close 
works as > ou were iu Chattisgarh, yet there was a certain amoi&t of inability to ^'force tasks 
in other districts ? 

.4.— That is true, we had to get our staff together. 

Q*— You began with a task of 70 cubic ffiet I understan ’ " 

A. — Yes. . A 

Q.— You found that that task was too me. ?• 

4.— Yes. 1 







- Q. — You found people were coming in too great numbers upon the works; was that your 

reason for increasing the task ? 

A . — We found they could do it easily. 

Q. — Was it the opinion of the administration that more people were coming upon relief 
‘ works than required relief— was that the effect of a low task or an inadequate task ? 

A . — ^That was one of the effects. 

Q.' — In order to counteract that you increased the tasks? 

A , — ^We stiffened them to make the test a real one. ‘ 

Q. — ^Did the adjustment of the task rest with you or did it rest with the administration 
of the province — the Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner ? 

A , — The Deputy Commissioner had' to approve of the task at first; the Public Works 
Executive Engineers and local subordinates were made entirely responsible later on. The • 
Deputy Commissioner could interfere if he thought the task was high but otherwise he would 
hardly have interfered, 

Q, — ^The broad result of the task as ultimately fixed was that the labourers were contented 
with earning considerably below the full wage? 

Yes. 

Q. — Was it your experience generally that the labourers on Public Works were in good 
condition? 

A * — In excellent condition. 

Q, — Had you any general statistics of mortality on Public Works? 

' Yes. 

Q , — Is it your general impression that the mortality on works was small ? 

A . — ^The mortality on works for the whole province was 21 *6 per mille. 

Q. — ^Does that include men, women and children and dependants ? 

A , — Every soul on the works. 

' Q , — You had every class of the community represented upon your works from infants-in- 
arms up to the old men ? 

Yes. 

' Q . — The mortality is very much lower than the mortality in the province ? 

A, — Yes, the latter was 59*6 per mille. 

Q. — Is 59*6 the normal rate ? 

A , — The normal rate of the decennial period is 33*4 per mille. 

Q. — Therefore against a decennial and normal death-rate of 3’34 per cent, you had upon 
your works a death-rate of 21*6 per cent. There could be no better testimony of the suffici- 
ency' of the relief afforded on your works? 

A,— No. 

Q , — It is an inference that the wages earned were adequate and if the people earned some 
thing near 20 per cent, under the full wage the inference is that the full wage was 20 per cent, 
redundant? 

A. — It was too high. 

Q. — Am I justified in saying that on your works the wages actualljr paid iu the later 
stages of the famine after having actually been reduced 20 percent, still remained too high ? , 

A . — I think they did. ... 

Q. — ^Tbe system of work which you adopted from the outset is the intermediate system 
without any minimum ? 

A. — Yes. 


Q . — Was there a rest day wage throughout ? 

A. — Not throughout; at first a rest day wage was paid' every whe re ; then it was stopped. 

Q . — In order to enable people to earn during the week days a sufficieuoy to support 
themselves on the rest day, did you allow them earn anything oyer the subsistence wage on 
ordinary days ? 

A. — No, nowhere. 

Q. — Then you come to this that hot only w^'ere wages earned 16 or 20 per cent, under the 
maximum ^Yage which might have been earned but the workers had no wages for rest days? 

A. — ^Yes, they had no rest day wage, after the rest day wage was stopped. 

Q. — ^When was it stopped ? 

A . — In January. 

Q . — ^You did not introduce it again ? 

A . — It was introduced in some places. 


Q.— pBut from January there was no rest djV wage generally speaking? 

A . — That is -A 

Q. — ^Duriu'J^at period the amount of wagey earned was 15 to 20 per cent, under the 
maximum wage^Jmd tbe wage earned was found to^be sufficient? 

A. — Tb^xact amount was Vf per cent, of which 6 per cent, is due to the lower wage basis. 
Only 11 p^/cout. due to short work on the average iu the province. 

Q.-Vunder yo^ intermediate system did you feed dependants including the old and young? 
/A-Yes. ^ \ 

“When the intermediate ^^stem was first inVoduced the idea was that peo^de would be 
to earn enough to sup^t/rfc their dependau p, but from the outset your system was a 


aodified intermediato system i^^2([uch.as you gave fom to dependants and children? 

modifiecl>^^mediat8 system of the Famine Commission's Eeporfc. 


A. — ^Yes, the 
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n —Would you bo disposed to exclude dependanis and to give food to children permit- 
tine the workers to earn as much as they could to support their adult dependants? 

^ 4 — ]^o I do not think I would. The adult dependants were very few. 

Q_'_Xlie infirm gangs were maintained on the Code task system with a minimum wage ? 

Q.— Did you ever find that they earned anything above the minimum wage ? 

— There are instances of it. 

Taking the Province as a whole would you say that they were conleuted with tho 

minimum wage ? ^ . r. i 1 1 i i 

A,~I would draw a distinction between infirm and weakly gangs ; weakly gangs could 

earn more than tlie minimum wage, infirm gangs never could. 

Q.— Did tho xieople do enough work to secure the minimum wage and remain content 
with that, or did they simply squat on tho works and do nothing? 

A , — I think they did work a bit. 

Do you think it was absolutely necessary to have these infirm gangs at all where tho 

minimum wage was paid in all circumstances ? would it not have been better to compel them to 
earn something and to tell them to depend on that, tlio task recpiircd being just enough for 
their capacity ? 

A. Tho infirm gang was practically incapable of work but we did not want them to be 


kitchen loafers, i -.rt « , 

Q. — Did you find it of any use to have childron under 10 years of age on the works? 
The point I am piUtiug to you is this. There is a disposition to doubt tho propriety of 
classifying as workers children of 8 years or 10 years. Some authorities mainhiiu that 
children under 10 years arc hindrances. Others maintain that all children from 8 to 10 do 
some 'svork and it is desirable that they should be classed as workers? 

A , — I think children do a certain amount of work iu carrying. I should be inclined to 
class children over 8 as w^orking children. 

Q. — Had you any reason for attributing tho sbortago of earnings to insufficient Public 
Works establishments? 

-^1. — I think the conditions were too varied to talk about the condition as a whole. 

Q. — You had no test-work I understand? 

A . — Only one iu Sambalpnr. 

Q. — And had you any connection with village works ? 

A , — Not villago works properly speaking. Wo had cerkiiu village tank W’orks* 

Q. — ^AVas there a regular system of grain inspection on your works? 

A. — There were banias* shops on the works and the oflicor-in-churgo was responsible if 
there w^as any bad grain sold. 

Q. — If you begin famine relief in lime do you think that the intermediate system, 
without a minimum wage but with payments to dependants, -is cpiite sufliciont to meet any 
degree of distress? 

A. — Yes, Sir, we have proved it hero. 

Q , — ^Therefore you are disposed to differ from the recommendation of the Commission 
of 1898 to the effect that in famine tracts the Code task system with the minimum W’ago is 
necessary ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Does your experience lead you to recommend any alterations Avhatover in the 
relation and co-ordination of the Public Works Officers and tho Civil Officers? 

A, — The orders are quite distinct on that point. 

Q. — If two men fell out, are the rules sufficiently distinct as to tlieir responsibilities? 

^.“^I think they arc. They have each got their own sphere of control. The Deputy 
Comniissioner^ is ontireJy responsible for the efficiency of relief and tiie Executive Engineer 
for discipline in tho camp. 

Q‘'~“It was stated iu the circular of the Gth of Ootober 1899, No, 26, that tho management 
of large relief works should be conducted by the Publio Works Department subject to control 
by th(5 Commissiouer aud tho Deputy Commissiouer. Now you mention that although tho 
Deputy Commissioner was in the earlier stages consulted with reference to tho fixation of 
the task no such consultation was practised in the later stages and the Executive Eu<nucer 
fixed the task. ^ 


Fixation of the task is a matter closely boiyid up with the employment of tho labourers. 
The words of the circular of the Gth October ()f26) are his decision, i. e, tho Deputy Com- 
missioners) must be accepted (pending rofoi/fiice to superior authority if ^ necessary) in all 
matters relating to tho employment and wages Lf labourers ^^? S: 

A . — 1 understand that to refer to fixing Mie wage basis. 

Q‘~If the task is fixed, say at 80 cubic Jeet for a full task, the full task hyping reference 
to a particular soil, when the work gets on to softer soil tho tJisk becomes iuadeq^^e ? 

A.— Yes. ^ ^ 

Q , — Who then adjusts the task and so the wages? ^ \ 

A, — Public V/’orks Local Subordinate.^. 

Q.—Do they do that without referenc/to tho Civil Oia;er ? * 

a weekly/ report from the \jficer-in- charge. He also 
a copy of the inspection report showing e^^otly w'hat progrcs^^.^s been made. 


I 
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Q. — If the Deputy Commissioner passed any orders regarding the task that was to be* 
done; would your subordinate feel himself bound to carry out those orders ? 

J..— Yes. 

Nicholson . — ^Do I understand you that from January to* the- time of the rains the 
actual earnings of six days, though about 17 per cent, below the full wage, were sufficient to* 
maintain the people for seven days ? 

A . — I can^fc say that earnings were 17 per cent, short during the whole course of the famine.^ 

Q , — Did people maintain good healtli2 

A» — YeS;, generally. 





Answers to tlie Questions drawn up by tbe Famine Com- 
mission, by the Hon’ble L. M. St. Clair, Assoc. M. Inst. 
C. E., Offg*. Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, G. P., 
P. W. D., dated the 5th January 1901. 


ftuestion 9 («)*— A Famine Programme for each district had been dra'R’U up 
in the' Public Works Department printed Programmes. The programme re- 
ferred to works which could be taken np as affording work for relief labour. Surveys 
and estimates for such as had been left incomplete in the last famine existed, but 
for the most part snrvoys and estimates had not been got ready for works added to 
the programme since the last famine, and none for works contemplated for the first 
time to meet the enormous demand for work. Estimates were fjuickly prepared for 
such works as collection of metal, hat works Iiad to be begun in many instances on 
new roads and tanks without plans and estimates, these being made as the work 
was in progress. 

The original Programme of relief-works which was issued on the 2Tth 
February 1899 comprised road-works only and provided for the relief 
of nearly 160 millions day-units in all as compared with 88 millions actually 
relieved in the Famine of 1896-97. With tlie rapid advance of the famine, 
the necessity for providing work-relief for still larger numbers soon became 
apparent and immediate steps were taken to revise the Programme. Railways, 
Tvuter-supply reservoirs, village tanks and a few minor irrigation works were 
added, and a comprehensive list was made out for each district to meet all 
possible .developments; the total number of day-units for the whole Province 
amonnting to 461 millions. 

The actual numbers relieved in all were 180 millions or only 20 millions in 
excess of the original Programme ( 27th February 1899 ), and 92 millions in excess 
of the actual numbers relieved in 1896-97. The original Programme fell short in the 
following districts : — 

Wardha, 

Chanda, 

Bbaudara, 

Balaghat, 

Hoshangabad, 

Nimar, 

Becnl, 

Raipur, 

Bilaspur. 

With the exception of the two last-named districts, where the numbers grew 
beyond all anticipation, no difficulty was felt in keeping the work-programme in 
advance of tlie demand lor work-relief. 

The following table exhibits in a comparative form the numbers (a) relieved 
iu 1896-97, (Zt) provided for in the original and the revised programmes, and (e) 
actually relieved in 1899-1900: — 

Statement slLOiuing total day-^units actually relieved in each district in millions as 
compared with those provided in Famine Froyrammes and ivitli the day^inlts 
relieved in 1896-97^ 


Soriul Number. 

Districts. 

Actual 
total day- 
units 
roHoved 
in 

189G-97. 

Original 
pro- 
gram jne 
(Koads 
only ) 
total day- 
units 
1899, 

Actual 
total day- 
units 
reheved 
1899-im 

Ruviscd Famine Programme 1900. 

Koads. 

Tanka, 

Rail- 

ways. 

Total. 




Millions. 

M^Iions, 

Millions. 

illiiHons. 

Millions. 

Millions. 


1 

Jubbulpore ... 


8-5 

.\l‘3 

3-6 

22*6 

1*0 

2*9 


2 

Manilla 


3‘8 


0-3 

17*4 


2*1 


3 

So/i 


1*8 


3*6 

13-2 

43 

12-5 


4 

^gor 


5*8 

M'5 

3*6 

18-7 

2*8 

0-5 

22*0 

5 

l^ainoh 


4*6 

llr2 





5*2 


[Nagpur 


2*5 

U3 

4*9 

1S*6 

1-3 


19*9 


Wuuiha ... 


,0*5 

C9 

11*6 

13*8 

1-3 


15*1 

A 

Cliaiida ... 



8fe 

16*3 

30*9 



32 2 

/ 9 

Blie^xlara ... 


63 

sb 

26*3 

21*2 

0*4 

1*3 

22 9 

^ 10 

Balaghat ... 


8*8 

11*1 

133 

3M 

0*1 

5*0 

36*2 

11 

Uoshangttbad 


10*5 

6*A 

7*6 

21*4 

0*2 

2*2 

23-8 

12 

Kimar »•• 


0‘2 

4 9A 

7*0 ! 

16*2 

0*8 

6*5 

23*6 

13 


Vj 

3*2 

9‘t\ 

136 

25*6 

1*9 


27*5 

14 

Narsiajjhpur 


7*1 

. 4-3 \ 





4*3 

15 

Gbhiudwara,.^^j 

/ ... 

3*2 ! 

10*3 1 

I ' 10*6 

...... i 


* 

10*3 

16 


1 

13‘2 

19*7 

\ 45 3 

60*3 i 

^8*1 

0*7 1 

79*1 



1 ... 

8*1 

13 9 

21*4 

38*5 , 

,]2-2 

36 i 

54*3 


11 

V’ 

. 0*2 

5*5 

08 

11*9 

ih 


1V9 



al ... 

88*3 

159*5 

180 0 

351*4 

55*7 

37*3 

464*2 


*1 
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Question 9 (?»).— iJlo. 

Question 10.— Large Pablic IVorka. To the beat of my knowledge no programme 
of villa"-e works was ready. It was only abont Christmas that tlie Pnblic Works 
Department were called on to take up small village works as amiexe works to large 
Pablic Works Department relief-works, and it was not till February that the 
Public Works Department obtained lists from the Civil OlScers of suitable works 
to take up. 

Question 20.— Under the Pablic Works Department. 1116 scaleof establishment 
was prescribed in advance, w’de Section II of General Order ilo. 287 — 7630-F., dated 
the 20th September 1899. As soon as notice to open relief-works was received from 
the Civil Department, steps were at once taken to procure the necessary establishment, 
tools and plant, & 3 . At the start one month’s notice was prescribed and all the charges 
or works for which notice was given in the middle of September 1899 were opene<l 
on loth October 1899. The time required before a work could bo opened after 
notice was given, was gradually shortened till only a few days’ notice was required 
iu certain districts. Speaking generally, no undue delay occurred. 

The longest time taken before a camp was opened after notice was given 

was — ... Thirty Days. 

The shortest— ... One day. 

The average— ... Fifteen days. 

Tools and plant were only available to a very limited extent at the beginning, 
and it took some time before a anfliciency could bo procured. Eudeavours were 
everywhere made to keep the tools and other equipment for two charges at lo.a3b 
iu each district ready in reserve. Owing to the enormous demand, us works were 
opened in rapid snccession, and the denudation of the local, Bombay ajid Calcutta 
markets, this’ reserve could not be kept up daring the period of expansion, and the 
works in several instances snifered for want of tools in Raipnr, Bilaspur and to 
a slight extent in Chanda. 

Question 21, — Into charges each of which was calculated and equipped for 
a maximum of 6,000 people. This maximum was frequently exceeded : — 

Instances where numhers on relief works exceeded 6,000, 


No. of 
Camps. 


1 

2 


1 


3 


10 


13 


9 



Bohriban, during Jannary 1900. 

Arvi, for about 3 months from December 1809 to Fe- 
brnary 1900. c 

Khoont, for about 2 months December 1899 and Ja- 
nuary 1900. 


Benaika, for abont a month in broken periods during 
Jannary and March 1900. 

Bhewannr, for/.bont H months in broken periods from 
December IVI9 to January 1900. 

Anibajheri, i/aonth during May 1900. 

Thana, for 3 Months from March to May lOl^L 

Sailoo, Nair/e, Talegaon, Jam, Rohona, Alikali/^lgaon, 
Injapur, if.ntka and Koobgaon, 2 mouths fre^ De- 
cember ip9 to January 1900. ^ 

Mnl, Chim/f, Garchiroli, Tedodi, Kothari, Armori, Char^ 
gaon, !M,hmapnri. Chanca .(Baudak), Wavora, Dha- 
nora, Hjrla aud Brahmil''.qri (or Balapnr), at dif- 
ferent Bfjriods. 
f 

Dongri, Sakoli, Khairlanji,* Sal 
Adyar, Balieria aud Amborai 


District, 

Jnbbulpore 

Seoul 

Alandla 

Saugor 

Nagpur 

Wardha 

Chanda 

Bbandara 




3 
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Conservancy, sanitation, water-supply, medical conveniences, &c», were all provided 
for in accordance with General Order No. 287 — 7830-F. Ilntbin*^; para. 1*1 and Appen* 
dixll; Conservancy; para. 15; Water-supply: para. iZ; Food-Supply para. VJ and 
Medical conveniences paras, 16, 17 and 18, also Appendix XXIII, 


Question 23.— At tho commencement ia all districts and througbont tbo 
operations in most, admission ^Yas free to all. 

(1), The - Commissioner, Jubbulporo Division, was authorised in January 
1900 to make some trials in tho direction ol discri- 
* Vide Mr. Fuller’s letter mination. He gradually hronght his ticket system * 

iu tlie three distriets of Jubbnlpore, Biooi 
and Sangor. The ellecfc of this syscem was to coniuio 
relief to the really needy and to exclude from tiio works all who were nob at tho 
end of their available resources and who were attraotod chiefly by tho clo.so 
proximity of the works to their villages. 


(2). In the Ohhattisgarh Division (Raipur and Bilaspnr districts) tho numbers 
multiplied at a more rapid pace than that at which the Public Works Department 
could organise new charges ; and iu January 1900 it was found necessary to 
stop the admission of fresh applicants nntil tho Publio Works Department organi- 
sation could bo sufSciently amplified to meet all pressing demands. Such applicants 
were in the meanwhile referred to the Civil Ofllccrs for admission to village works. 

The organisation of charges and enforcement of discipline and ude<piato 
tasks having been satisfactorily achieved, tho temporary restriction was remove I 
in Alarch, and free admission was, except in a few special cases, resumed during 
that mouth. Residence on tho works was uot compulsory. 


Question 25,— Not in all. 


RovenuG Circubr No, F .-2G* 
4192 of GtU October 1890, 


The management of a large relief-work by the Public Works Department 
was subject to the power of control by tiie Coiumisaioncr 
and Deputy Commissioner iu all points aftbeting tho 
efficiency of relief, but not in matters of^a professional 
nature. Tho Deputy Commissioner was directed to inters 
fere with the internal working of a Public Works Dejxirtmeut charge as little us 
possible and to exercise his control through tho Executive Engineer except 
in urgent cases. Tho only District Officers empowered to give orders direct 

to the OfHcer-iu-charge were( the Deputy Commissioner and the Civil Surgeon, and 
the latter only so far as regards sanitary matters. 


Tho staff on a charge from the Officer-in-charge downwards was entirely under 
tho orders of the Public Work Department Sub-Divisional OfUcers. The Hospital 
Assistant was however latterly placed directly under the orders of tho Civil Surgeon 
iu matters pertaining to the hospital, kitchen and sanitation. 

The officers of the Public Worlcs Department wore responsible, snbjeot to tho 
approval of tho Deputy Commissioner for fixing tho task, ' 

The Public Works Department were really independent only as regartls setting 
out of work and the accounting for expenditure and the supply of tools. 


Questiou 26,— Yes. Called an 0lj]c6r-i/-charge^ These officials were drawn from 
all sorts of classes. British Non-Commissi/ned Officers, Officers of the Native Army, 
Naib-Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors, Clerjf 1 in Government Offices and Outsiders, 

it 

Rs. 100-10-150, by monthly incrom/ffits for approved service. 

Directly subordinate to the Publij! Works Department Sub-Divisioua^fficers, 
the Famiuo Works Superintendent having power to see that the Offlcer-iuVUarge 
carried out everything according to rule/ v,. 

The Officer-in-charge had full* p/wer to assure hrhself that measuremeuts we?b 
correctly aud pauotnally made, and //as responsible iV; seeing that the orders of 
Government as contained in para. /i26 of Famine CoVslipission and imra, I*! of 
C. P„ G. 0.’^ ‘ ‘ 


2S7-7630-F., wer/' carried out. 


Question 1 7.— This was usually done by the W\ 
the control of the Officer-in-charge, and above lum again < 
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Question 28.— In accordance with paras. 24 to 29, Section IV of General Order 
287-7630-P. As a rale all “intermediate” gangs contained 
abonfc 20 members. In some instances, e. y.,l:he Hoshaii- 
gabacl Division, they contained up to 50 in order to reduce 
the number of gangs. In carrying operations by either the 
“chain” or long-lead” s3’stem, the gangs consisted of 80 
including all classes. Great care was taken to have the 
composed as far as possible of persons from the same village and families we?e 
invariably kept together in the same gang. No trouble was "^experienced in doiu**- 
this. 


Public Works Department 
Circular No- of 6th Feb. 
1900 aiul aiib'scqnent Circular 
No. F-10 dated 7th April 1900. 


Question 29, — At the commencement, the classification and wage scale of para. 
445 ot Famine Commission’s Report was adopted and was subsequently modified by 
Famine Secretary's Circular No. F-41 — 161 of 22nd January 1900, which please see. 

The departnre from the original scale contributed both to economy and to the 
removal from the works of persons who were not really in need of relief. 

Question 30.— I do not consider that any distinction should be made between the 
sexes in the same class. But in the case ot earth- work no 
Famine Rrerctary’s woman should be classed as a digger or Class I worker. 
Febr"!ary fm employed on digging it should be on a reduced task, 

and on Class II wage. On motal-breakiug all except the most 
robust males are Class IL The task for Class I on metal-breaking is 50 y more than 
than for Class II, while the difference in wage is never as much as 50 % being 19: 15. 
Therefore the Glass I workers do a relatively larger task for a given expen- 
diture than Class II workers would. The absence of any distinction did not 
lead to any difficulty ; on the contrary, it is a great convenience administra- 
tively to have only three classes of workers without sexual snb-divisious. 

‘ Question 31. — No. The “ intermediate ” system or payment by results as described 
in para. 25 of G. 0. No. 287 — 76H0-F., was introduced from the first and maintained 
thi-oughout, (d) “Task” system gangs were nearly everywhere attached to* the 
charges in which weakly persons not belonging to workers in the “intermediate” 
gangs Tv^ere employed. 


Question 32. — I consider that the ^^intermediate” system in force through- i 
out the operations afforded adequate relief. 


Question 33.— The standard tasks laid down in paras. 46 and 47 of G. 0. 
No, 287 — 7680-F., were in force at the commencement of operations, to., 
70 eft. pit measurement for soft earth-work with the task for other soils in propor- 
tion, These were gradually raised to SO, 85, 90 and as high as 100 eft. in soft soil. 


In metai-breaking the task varied so much on different charges and at different 
times on the same charge according to the nature of the stone that sometimes- 
the task exacted when the work started had to be lowered and again raised 
several times. Roughly speaking the initial tasks were 3 eft. and 2 eft. for class 
I and II respectively, in hard stone like basalt and 44 eft, and 3 oft, in soft 
stone like quartz, sandstone and the soft laminated clay stones of Chhattisgarh, 
These tasks were gradually raisisd in the coarse of the first week of a gang’s 
existence. 


Na allowance was made for the durance the workers had come from the place 
where thej'- slept t\ night. At the commencement of the hot 
^Middle o^prii in weather* tasks wert\edaced SO that rest might be taken by the 
Chanda. workers during the ^qeat heat of the day between 12 and 3 p. m. 

Tasks raised again at the commencljunent of the rains (in July) partly with a 
^inducing people cb leave the wprks which they appeared disinclined to do. 

In M2?ch weakly gangs were formed of “nursing mothers,” Some women 
L babes at the breast, #who remained \n the intermediate gangs with their re- 
latives at their own reque/X were only giv6n\ a half task. From the end of January 
children between the age/Jof 12 and 14 hadtcheir tasks reduced from those of Class II 
to those ol Class the same time their wages were also reduced. 





. scale of wages fixed in the G.O.No, 287 — 7 330-F., and modified 

il-F., dated 22ad January 1900, is, in my pinion, liberal. '2ho 

? 1 1 
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effect of the 25 7 variation in the wage-basis and the_ short work done by the workers 
was to reduce the purchasing power of their earnings to approximately:— 


14, to 16 chhittaks for Class I 
12 to 13 „ „ Class II 


6 to 7 „ Class III 


against 19, 15 and 8 respectively, as prescribed in Famine Circular No. F.-il of 
22nd January 1900 as shown below 


District. 

m 

tt 

O 

to 

ea 

? 

o 

to 

2 

*s 

o 

tJ 

% s 

H ^ 

o 

to ^ 

C3 ts 

is ® 

^ o 
< 

STANDARD ALLOW- 
ANCE ON AVEItAGB 
WAGE-BASIS 

4^ 

P 

Ig 

O t> 

S pS 
es ^ ^ 

...1 ? o 
e3_0 CU 

a <o a 

Q oi p 

S 'il 

fU 

BEitAR^?. 

i 

1 

Class 

I. 

Class 

11. 

Class 

III. 

19 

15 

8 

Purchasing povver of wages 
actually earned In cUcap* 
eat gram. 

i 

1 

i 

1 



Seers, 

Seers, 

Gbitak-^.' 

Cidtaks. 

Chitaks. 


i 

i 

Jubbulpore ... 


m 

12 

147 

117 

60 

12 ! 

.! 

Seoni 


12 

lOf 

15 8 

12*3 

7 8 

U 

1 

Mandla 


... 

ikv 

Id'-f 

12 9 

80 


1 

Satigor 


12 : 

n 

15‘7 

12 4 

82 

9 i 


Kagpur 


m 

10 

15'5 

12 2 

75 

5 ' 

1 

Wardlm 


Ilf 

m 

16 5 

13 1 

79 

1 

} 

Chanda 


10 


157 

124 

7l 

0 

j 

Bhandara 


lOf 


141 

11*2 

71 

10 

1 

Balaghat 


lOJ 


15 4 

12-1 

7*1 

10 

J 

} 

lloshangabad ... 


11 

10' 

14*2 

U2 

7-5 

10 

i 

Betul 


9; 

9 

156 

124 

68 

6 


Nimar 


10 

n 

13*6 

107 

7'1 

5 

1 

I 

Narsinghpur ... 


12 

10 

15 0 

11 8 

7 0 

20 


Chbindwara ... 


11 

n 

154 

12^1 

71 

16 


Kaipnr 


lU 

lOf 

160 

127 

79 

10 


Bila«pur 


lU 

lO^tr 

16 2 

12-7 

78 

10 


Sambalpur 


10' 

10' 

18 2 

14 2 

75 

... 



The 'workers 'were able to maintain themselves in very good condition on the 
above. 


Question 35. — A rest-day wage 
later on in certain districts. 


was given at the start, but was abolished 


The workers Were never allowed to edrn more than a full wage. 

I would prefer the total abolition of a rest-day wage and as an alternative allow 
the workers to earn more than the full wage in order to support themselves on 
the rest day. They, however, as a rule, appeared to be able to do this, even 
without getting more than a full wage aud it does not seem necessary to do more 
than abolish the rest-day wage under the present system. The rest-day wage 
gives great trouble to the stafi, causes great expense to Government, and it is 
more than doubtful if all the workers got /he money. The test to qualify for 
the rest-day wage is that the worker shoul^ have been on the works for the three 
preceding days. The gangs are re-formed /fan Hunda}^ { the usual rest day ) and the 
rest-day wage paid on Monday. It is a marfor of considerable diflScult}^^o identify 
the workers that have been on the works on /uo three days preceding the Su^^'^y* The 
mates and with them gang mnharrirs hav 3 great opportunities of appropr^\^^ing the 
money due for the Sunday wage to t|<e workers whS do not happen t^^e in 
the re-formed gangs on the Monday. I ani therefore of opinion that a rest-day^age 
should not be paid to workers on the intermediate ” " 
be paid to gangs on the ‘‘ task-work ’7 system which 
weakly persons, // 


system, but tlpt it sho^J 
are composed entirely ^ 


Question 36. — As nearly all worVs have been 
there has been no question of limitin 
of short work. T/ie instances are ver 
wages were paid. jChe minimum wace 


'e ‘‘intermediate*' system, 
to the wage in the case 

rare 1 believe, whf tre full 

I consider too higtt' There ^ 


V.vp — -.-.w wugo X uuuaiuer too mg ni’ xnere is nuu scis 

ditteronco between ^the full and minimum wage to inuice people working on 



^<task-work”£o exert themselves to do anything like the fall task vrheu the system is in 
force generally for the able-bodied and weakly alike. With weakly gangs only on “ task- 
work it is more a question of maintaining them, and improving their condition than of 
obtoining work from them. On the “intermediate” system workers frequently were 
satisfied with doing enough to earn less than the minimum wage. These were people who 
were really not in urgent need of relief but were quite prepared to do a little work in 
order to procure a few pice to supplement their other means. The problem is to 
separate such people and prevent them from handicapping those who really are 
in need of all that they can possibly earn and are prepared to work hard to earn 
full wages. 


Questions?. — All works were started on the “ intermediate ” sj^stem. Thera 
was no such thing as a minimum wage for workers. On the whole, workers earned 
the following percentages of full wages : — 


District, 

Full Wages, 

Actually Earned. 

Percentairo 
of full wages 
actually 
earned. 

Itemarks. 

Class 

I. 

Class 

II. 

Class 

III. 

Class 

[. 

Class 

II. 

Class 

III. 


Picc. 

rice. 

Pice. 

Pice. 

Pice 

Pico 



Jubbulporo ... 

6 

4 

2 

40 

39 

2 

8-2 to 98 


Seoni 

6 

6 

3 

G-0 

4'7 

3 

94 to ino 


Mandla ... 

8 

6 

3 

5 7 

4*5 

8 

71 to 75® 


Saugor" 

6 

5 

3 

57 

4-5 

3 

90 10 95 


Jsagpur 

7 

6 

3 

6-2 

40 

3 

82 to 88 


AVardha 

7 

6 

3 

0 3 

50 

3 

90 to 100 1 


C luioda 

8 

6 

3 

6-G 

52 

3 

82 to 87 1 


Bliandara 

7 

6 

3 

5-9 

47 

3 

78 to 81 


Bakglut 

7 i 

6 

3 

G.5 

5-1 

.3 

85 to 93 


Hoshangabad 

7 

5 

3 

5'7 

4*5 

3 

81 to 90 


BctuI 

8 

G 

3 

7’0 

5’0 

3 

88 to 92 


Kiiuar 

8 

6 

3 

57 

4 5* 

3 

71 to 75t 


i^arsiuL'hpur 

6 

5 

3 

CO 

47 

3 

94 to 100 


Chhiudwara 

7 

5 

3 

6‘5 

5-0 

3 

93 to lOO 


Kdipur 

7 

5 

3 

0-1 

4-8 

3 

87 to 96 


BilasDUr 

7 

5 

3 

(5-2 

4*8 , 

3 

89 to 96 


Sauibalour 

8 

6 

3 

73 

5-7 

3 

91 to 95 



® Piec6-work lu force. 

t A largo pcroeutagc \^cre abonginea who worked on “task-work” and only earned the viininiuin 
NVige. , . ^ . 


The worst case that came to my notice was in Chanda, at Madwari Camp No. 1, 
where on the 31st January, gang No. 137 earned and were paid only 52 % of the full 
wage. At the Garchiroli Camp No. 4 of the same District, about which there had 
been complaints of so-called excessive fining, in no instance did any gang receive 
less than 60 % of the full wage. 

Question 38.— Daily. 


Question 39. — Daily. 


Question 40. — To the head of the gang, on the “intermediate” system 
which was almost universally in force. Payment was made to individuals in the weak- 
ly gangs working on “ task-work.” 


See P. W. Department Cir- 
cular F-7, dated 22nd March 
1900. 


For convenience and economy of labour, as well as of copper coin, the system of 
treating thexgang as a whole and paying the mate or head 
of the gangAis to be preferred ; it being explained to 
the workers b\ the Gang muharrirs at the time of pay- 
ment, how mVh each individual has to receive from 

the mate.^^ ' 

Qrjij ration 42. — The system knowu irilthe Central Provinces as the “intermediate” 
■wasy^^rce. This is fimy described in|G. 0. No. 287-7630-P. of 20th September 
182^para. 25. It is the same as the NortllWestern Provinces “intermediate” system, 
really ;ihe Code “task-work” sy8tea\ without a minimum. 


Question 43. — ^The ^Aximum wages 


fere : — 


Glass I. 

Fami|'| 


chittaka reduced subsequently to 19 chittaks, vide 
Circular No. 41-l\of 22nd January 1900. 


P.lfifiq TTT ft I 
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All cbildreu under 8 years of age were fed afc kitchens. As were also weakly 
adults and children above that age incapable of doing work. Weakly adults and 
children over 8 years capable of doing some work were put inco weakly gangs work*- 
iu«- on the ‘‘task-work” system with light tasks. Children above 8 in good condition 
were put into the intermediate gangs, bnt in calculating wage of a gang for short 
work full \yages were always allowed for the children. 


As these weakly gangs were few and far between and were employed on miscel- 
laneous li^^ht work which could not be measured or in which a task could not be 
fixed, the arrangements for “task-work” with a minimum wage, (more than which they 
seldom got ) is preferable. 

Question 44. — Contractors were only employed at the commencement of the 
operations on erecting camps, digging wells, collecting rabble for the relief-workers 
to break, and such like work. 

In only one district, vh,, Mandla, was the experiment of carrying out piece-work 
through the agency of a contractor tried. It is thus described, by the Executive 
Engineer:— 


“ At first it was feared that the Gonds would not understand this piece-work 
system and would be frightened away from the works. A minimnm wage was accord- 
ingly fixed by the Commissioner for Gonds on the 13 seers wage-basis. Experience 
showed, however, that the Gonds were as eager as any to earn all they conlcl, and the 
minimum wage very soon fell entirely into disuse. This was mainly owing to the 
tact and good sense shown by Mohameci Ismail and his subordinates in their dealings 
with the workers. The experiment of carrying on relief-work through a contractor 
was tried successfully. The contractor was employed principally on the repairs to 
the Shahpnra-Kundara Road. This section is the furthest from the head-quarters of 
the Snb-Division, and this method was found to be a great convenience. The work 
also was of a kind, the measurement ot which could be easily checked. Measurements 
were made, and contractor’s bills paid weekly by the Sub- Divisional Officers at nor- 
mal rates. The contractor on his part paid the workers daily at the rates in force on 
the rest of the works. This left him the necessary margin of profit. The workers 
were free to go to the contractor or to the Public Wprks Department works at their 
own will. The fact that they went to the work nearest their homes shows that the 
rates were fair and evenly balanced. ^ ^ ^ Xhe experience gained seems to 

show that where work is plentiful and numbers are not too large, the system described 
above is efficient and very economical.” 

Question 45, — Nominal muster rolls were not kept up, gang registers showing only 
numbers in each class. The form of gang registers and other accounts were specially 
designed for facilitating the change from the “ intermediate ” to the “ task-work ” 
system at a clay’s notice, vide G. 0, No. 2i57-7630-P, of 20th September 1899, paras. 30 
and 31 and Appendix XI (Field Accounts Form No, 1). 


Question. 46, — The Deputy Commissiongr of the District. 

The prices scale was based on the price of the cheapest readil}'* available, 
common grain or rice used in the district. Small variations were neglected. 

Question 47. — I , — Before opening a Camp, 


Immediately on receipt of warning for the opening of a camp by a specified date 
the following preparatory arrangements were made in accordance with the instructions 
laid down in the G, 0. No. 2S7-7630-F, dated /oth September 1899:— 

(i) The requisite staff was sent ouyNvith a sufliciency of tobJs, tents and 

miscellaneous articles as detail/'fi in Appendix II to the G^O.; also a 
complete set of medicines, surgical appliances and sundries ^''^given in 
Appendix XXIII, '' 

(ii) Water supply was conserved, wfils were disinfected {pide AppondixvJX) 

according to Professor Hafldn’s method, and careful arrange limits 
were made for the distributioi of water throughout the camp and ^ 
the works; vide paras, 100 t/ 101 of the d 0. and S. E’s. Circula; 
No, F-24-S., dated 18th Ayy 1900. Y 

(iii) The supply of grain, coin /ad Police guard pranged for in con 

Bultajtion with the Doputy/jommissioner, vide rltras. to 89 o 

the dt. r \ n 
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(iv) The camp was erected in accordance with the plan accompanying Appendix 

II to the G. 0„ the most essential parts being got ready first (hospital, 
kitchen, piaos, &q,) and the remainder later on if they could not be 
completed before the opening of the Camp, Ilutting materials where 
required were provided iu advance for the workers to enable them to 
make their own clihappm vide paras. 105 and G of the G, 0., 

(v) All conservancy, hospital and general sanitary arrangements were made 

in strict accordance with paras. 107 to 113 otthe G. 0. 

(vi) At least 5 miles of road-work was laid out in advance; and in the case 

of metal-breaking, rubble was collected at road-side by contract in the 
earlier stages to provide sufficient work for all applicants. Subsequently 
relief labour was usefully employed on rubble collection also* 

IL — opening a work--^ 

(i) All persons calling for relief with their dependants were admitted without 

restriction. The principles regulating the admission of new comers are 
fully stated in Public Works Department Circular No. F-9, dated 6th 
April 1900. 

(ii) Applicants were classified by the Officer-in-chargo in accordance with 

paras, 21 and 22 of the G. 0.; the workers being forjned into gangs 
(paras. 36 to 40 of tho G. 0.) and the dependants incapable of doing any 
work being sent to the kitchen (paras. 90 to 99 of tho G. 0.) 

(iii) The Officer-in-charge ro-fornied the gangs every week (Sunday evening). 

He allotted the gangs to the gang-muharrirs and ordered the Tools 
muharrirs to supply the necessary tools and baskets, 

(iv) '(a) Every morning — 

(1) The Gang-ninharrir mustered his gangs, checked (heir tools and baskets, 

and made the requisite entries in tho gang register. 

(2) Tho Work Agent saw that tho task for the day was correctly calculated 

and entered having regard to tho nature of tho work the gang was 
doing or the soil it was working in, set out the task and explained 
it to the mate; measured up the task performed on tho previous day 
and noted the fines in the case of the task gangs and the proportion 
of work done to task sot in the case of intermediate workers. 


(5) Every evening — 


Tho Gang-rauharrir paid the wages after making the necessary deductions 
on account of fines and short work as noted by the Work Agent. Tho 
wages of tho task gangs were paid to individuals; and those of the 
intermediate workers to tho head-man or mate, each class of workers 
being told exactly what wages they were to get. 


The step by step procedure as regards tasking, payments, &c., is given very 
clearly in Appendix V to the G. 0. 


Question 48. — Tasks were fixed by the Public Works Department Sab- 
Divisional Officers acting under the Executive Engineer’s orders. In the first instance 
these tasks were fixed in consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, but the Sab- 
Divisional Officer was responsible fqr seeing from time to time that they were 
neither excessive nor inadequate. 

The wag^-hasis was fixed by the De^Vty Commissioner, 

Qua^on 51. — The only drafting o'Uhis sort was when gangs were sent from a 
large rfj^f-worb to work on small village muks in the neighbourhood, but as these 
gangs^ill belonged to afid were looked] after by the staff of the parent charge, 
thisj^n hardly be called drafting in the se.]s0 of transferring persons from the Public 
fks Depgjtment charges for good. 


Question 58, — As a^ijale the village W'Ws were so designed as to act more or 
less as auxiliaries to the Ivtge Public Works \ and did not really compete with them. 
In some cases, their sphejp of action were en^urely distinct and apart; as for example, 
in the JubbulporQ^jJ^triql where the Northerb^or Murwara Tahsi\ was given over 
enfe^>v~ Ivhile the Sihora Tahsil and the distressed part of the 


'^fjurpoxQ Tahsil were provided ior by Public Works, 
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Special precantions were enjoined ia Famine Circular No. F-G-SSGl, dated 14tli 
Auo'nst 1899, to reduce the attractiveness of village works by payiug wages appre- 
ciably lower than those paid on the Public VVorks. As soon, Imwever, as the workers 

got accustomed to the tasks exacted and discipliue enforced at the Public Works 
Departraeut works, they showed a decided inclination in favour of the Public Works 
where these were ia close proximity to the village works. The extra wage was only 
one of the many attractions that the superior orgauization of the Public Works offered. 
There was first of all the certainty of a daily payment. Then there were so many 
inspecting officers acting in various capacities and making frequent investigations 
into all branches of work-relief that the worker could always safely count upon his 
grievances being heard and promptly redressed. The incapable dependants' were 
sure of their daily meals in the kitchens and the sickly and infirm of gentle treat- 
ment in the hospital. The water-supply and conservancy arrangements were the 
best that could be devised and the strict control maintained over the hanma ensured an 
uninterrupted supply of all articles of food at reasonable prices. 

The above remarks do not apply to Chhattisgarh, where for a time the Public 
works were hopelessly overcrowded (January 1900) aud the labour test was more 
nominal than real. The expansiou of village works aud stoppage of admission to 
Public Works Department charges were for the time being absolutely necessary to 
bring the Public Works Department organization into thorough order. When once the 
main essentials to the reality of the labour-test, yiz.^ fulfilment of adequate tasks and 
observance of discipline, were restored, the Public Works in Chhattisgarh lost a good 
deal of their attractiveness aud the two systems of works ceased to interfere witli 
each other so much. 

Question 68, — In kitchens, where they were given cooked rations. 

Question 76,— See paras. 93 aud 91 of G. 0. No, 287-7C30-F. of 20th Sep- 
tember 1899. 

They were compelled to eat in the kitchen enclosnre under sheds. At first 
they were allowed to take away what they could not eat, but this was stopped as it 
led to abuses. 

As a rule meals were distributed twice daily, usually a light meal such as 
“ Ambil ” at 9 a. m., and “kitchri” at 4 p. m. Where kitchens wore very crowded, only 
one meal could be given till the establishment of branch kitchens. One meal 
appears to be sufficient. 

Question 77.— Free. 

Question 78, — Brahmiu cooks or other high caste cooks were employed. In 
Chhattisgarh, where there were large numbers of chamars these people were fed 
in a separate part of the kitchen-sheds and ebamar cooks employed lor them as they 
objected to food cooked by men of any other caste. 


Some reluctance was shown at the commencement by the higher castes in the 
hope of obtaining cash doles or dry-grain ratiqns in lieu of cooked food ; but it soon 
disappeared with the exercise of a little firmness. 


I Question 79. — The Kitchen-muharrir was in immediate charge of the kitchen 
under the orders of the Hospital Assistant, The Officer-iu-charge exercised supervi- 
sion and check over both.^ The Sub-Divisional Officer, Public Works Department, 
the Famine Works Snperintendent aud all other Inspecting officers frequently inspect- 
ed the kitchens ; also the Civil Surgeon as often as practicable. 


Questions 96.— The very greatest tronbl^vas taken on large relief-works to secure 
a pure supply of water as far as possible, Ney wells were dug in hundreds in the banks 
aud beds of rivers arid all sources of water-s/pply for the relief-works wro carefully 
protected and guarded _ to prevent contrJniuation. All sources of \qpply were 
periodically disinfected with permanganate kh least once a week, and thi^iwas done 
every second day if cholera was about. T/ at the measures adopted were ^Scatious 
is proved by the immunity of the works geij orally from cholera, while it was p^aleut 
in surrounding villages, and the rapidity v^jth which it was stamped out if introbqiced 


into a camp. 

Special measures were taken 


the wide-spread 
was abnormally 


r 

. -- in/ certain distrietk to meet 

failure of water-supply. The rainfalf in the Nimar\ District j 

low, and by the time the first sympfcom^of distress appearV], practically all sources 
of water-supply had dried up. Even tm Nerbndda was at iw lowest, and it was at one 
time feared that aM workers would hav6 to be concentrated |in thS;:hnn ks of this river 
whether useful emoloyment for them could be found or uoL Wheiitiix>-*^^^ 
canm was hainof nn anori nf”. 'Rni*r'nt, ,ian„ TTrt,.nr»<^ iir%r4 placed on 
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wells wliich were being deepened at the most promising sites. These failed ab- 
solutely, and ior miles all round there was no drinkable water available except at 
a very few village wells which scarcely suflBced for the wants of the villagers and 
which themselves showed signs of au early failure. Eeconrse was then had to a 
simple, inexpensive method of utilizing the stagnant pools of water held back by 
rocky out-crops in the nallas after they had ceased to flow. There < was a large body 
of stagnant water close to the Barriir camp which even the cattle refused to touch. 
A trial was made by throwing a dam of moorum across the pool at its deepest^ and 
narrowest part, sufficiently wide to allow of a series of four feet wells being excavated 
in the body of the dam. The wells were lined with corrugated iron sheets perforated 
at the bottom or with beer casks. For a few days the water was drawn out of these 
wells and thrown back into the nalla to induce a flow through the porous moorum bund 
which was thereby gradually washed clean and ultimately covered on its wate/ 
faces with a thick vegetable scum, A most effectual process of horizontal filtration 
through the scum then set iu, ^ the water yielded by the wells being marvellously 
pure. The success of this system saved tho situatiou throughout the Nimar, Betul 
and Hoshangabad districts. AU largo reaches of water were at once carefully 
searched aiul marked ou the maps aud treated in the maimer described above, where- 
ever other modes of supply were not practicable. Where water was still flowing 
at the time iu any of these districts, dams were thrown across the streams at sites 
selected in consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, and the water so held back 
was similarly treated. 


Special measures were also adopted in most districts to remove all chances of 
contamination iu the distribution of water to the workers. Tho hand to hand distri- 
bution of water and the clipping of lota^ in water vessels were done away with ; and 
iron vessels with covers and taps were substituted for the earthen vessels ( nands) in 
the The method of distribution is fully described in Superiutending Eugineer’a 

Circular No. F-24-S, dated the 18th May 1900. 


The effect of a puro aud abundant supply of water ou the condition of the 
workers throughout the Province was a marked feature of the relief operations. They 
were maintained iu excellent liealtii even in the remotest aud least accessible parts 
of the Province aud enjoyed immunity from cholera while it was raging in the 
surrounding villages. Out-breaks of cholera in the relief camps caused by new-comers 
from infected areas were x>romptIy and easily suppressed. 


The high mortality iu the Nimar District formed the subject of a special investi- 
gation. The imranuity enjoyed by the workers us a whole is thus described by the^ 
Administrative Medical Officer:* ‘‘ Tho influence of this cause (scarcity of water) has 
lately been shown in a striking manner by the immunity from cholera which the 
workers at the relief camps, where a tight hold was kept over the water-supply, enjoy- 
ed, compared with tho residents of the surrounding villages.” 


Question lOO. — Large numbers of foreigners immigrated from the adjoining 
Native States in the following districts 


(I). Saugor District, — The immigrants were chiefly from the Rajpntana States, 
Bhopal,GwaliorandLalitpur,andas a rule arrived in miserable condition. 
Tho Maincarees alone numbered 2,000 average daily or over one-sixth of 
the average relief population of the district (11,700). They lingered 
ou the works till tho close of the operations. 





(II). Hoshangabad District, — Th^mmigrants were chiefly Marwarees, Bhopalis 
^nd Beraris. A census tit\en in March 1900 showed that at one work 
alone there were 2,93*3 fotNigners out of a total of 6,690, and that 
altogether there were nearlu 7,500 of them on tho works, representing 
over one-fourth of the total Utendance of March (28,878). 

Nimar DistriS, — There was alconsiderable influx of foreigners from the 
Bombay Presidency, Berar Ofid the adjoining Native States in Central 
^ India; but no statistics are a^Wlable. 

Question 101. — The in^ynigrants as a ru. j arrived in a state of general debility 
and great fhtigue. Captain fi/eagh, Famine IV'Ws Superintendent, Hoshangabad Dis-^ 
trict, reports that many iimnts were brought \o the work suffering from Marasmus, 

, ■ ^...aiinistr^ivo MccIio|l Officer's Uoport on tho ^ital alatistica of the Ni, lar Diatricf, to tho^ 
Secretary to tho Chief Cor^imaaioner, dated tho Dth August 1900. 
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a hereditary and wasting disease which was practically iucnrable The death- 
rate on the Pnblic Works in the Hoshangabad District (average relief popnlation 
24.284) was 29*7 per mille from all causes and 15‘2 excluding cholera and small-pox. 
The mortality was highest in (1) the Nerbudda Camp which contained a number oi ill- 
conditioned Bunjaras and Bhopalis; (2) Apgaou where 120 oat of 273 workers were 
foreigners, and (3) Chipabar where the proportion of foreigners was 99 : 236. 


Question 109. — Thirteen Staff Corps Officers were employed in supervision as 
Famine Works Superintendents under the Pnblic Works Department. 

Twenty-four Officers of the Native Army and British Non-Commissioned Officers 
were employed as Officers-in-charge, Tools muharrirs and Work Agents. 

As men from nearly every department wore employed and still the supply was 
insufficent, it is difficult to suggest any other source. 


Albert Press,— Ka^^pur-r 8*1 -i UOZ— 138, 
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'COLONEL A.' SCOTT-'REID; LM.S., ADMINISTRATIVE MEDICAL 
OFFICER, NAGPDRw 


Mr. BoV/rdillon . — How long have you been the' Piincipal Officer in the Provinces ? 

A , — SincQ tho 21st May 1899. 

Qs — ^You have given a death-rate return month' by month. Looking at that return it 
seems to be correct to say that up to December tho death-rate* throughout" tho province was 
T}elow the decennial mean ? 

A . — ^It was: 1898-1899 was a healthy year, 

Q.— In December and January there began to be a steady rise in the figures ? 

-4. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Up to March you had no epidemic ? 

4.— There had been a few cases of cholera in the iJimar district. 

Q. — The epidemic season seems to be May, JuUetand July ? 

A. — May, June, July and August. If begius^^to^ decrease in September and October. 

Q. — ^Leaving aside the question of epidemic, ^tlid rise in the death-rate began from January, 
and was especially noticeable in June and during the wet months July, August, September 
and October ? 

A, — Yes, the death-rate ran high in those mouths. It was very high in Nimar. 

Q . — As it so happened the autumn of September 1899 was particularly healthy ? 

A.— Yes. It was particularly healthy because it had been unusually dry and the results 
of the failure of rain had not made themselves apparent. 

Q, — ‘The sickness which comes in September and October is the result of cold and chill? 

A. — ^Usually, 

Q , — But owing to the drought this was not the case in the autumn of 1899 ? 

A. — Not in tho autumn of 1899, 

Q. — ^Is there any special reason for Nimar being so particularly unhealthy ? 

A. — There is no special reason beyond what is given in my report. I think the principal 
factor as regards Nimar was the large influx of foreigners j and to a less extent the increase of 
disease among the resident population from immigration. 

Q, — ^Tho same thing happened in Sambalpur ? 

A. — Yes, in Sambalpur and Wardah.. / 

Q. — ^Then another very unfortunate feature is that noticed on page 7 of your note in con- 
nection with the infant mortality ? 

A. — ^That was especially in tho Wardah district. 

Q. — Then tho table on page 8 does not refer to the whole province ? 

A. — ^That only refers to the Wardah district. 

Q. — On the table of i>age 7 — 45 per cent, of the deaths are said to be among children 
under five years of age ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — Has any plan occurred to you by which this state of things could be prevented ? 

A. — do not think it would bo possible to prevent it entirely. 

Q. — ^You have pointed out that owing to the severe drought there was great mortality of 
cattle and there was no milk to bo bad ? 

A.— Yes. 

The President — ^Would you subscribe, to the statement that the excessive mortality 
which prevailed in these districts, in Nimar, in Betiil, in Chhindwara, and Chanda and 
Sambalpur, was largely due to immigration of foreigners? 

A. — Yes, T think so. 

Q. — In Nimar, you made a special enquiry ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^You were unable to get accurate figures as to the death-rate of foreigners who came 
in ; but from such tests as you could apply you were disposed to attribute the extreme 
mortality there to the foreigners who came in a very debilitated state ? 

A.-^Yes. 

Q. — On further consideration you would^adhere to that ? 

A. — Oh, certainly: I have no reason to i^ter my opinion. 

Q. — Bad water-Mpply was also a contribuiVry cause ? 

^._Yes. y \ / ^ 

Q . — Hncl yoi^ny reason whatever to conmet the mortality in Nimar, with any Want of 
sanitary procantj^B in tho kitchens ? Wo have LW it stated to us that owing to the pressure 
on the establifl|;fment, the sain& agount of sanihW precautions was not taken at kitchens as 
was altogether/ desirable, for instance, the food Was bad and there was a plague of flies. Do 
you thinI^fiG«e causes were of sufficient importance as to seriously affect the mortality ? 

A,T^rbc spread of cholera is often ascribed these causes, but I am not inclined to take 
them 0 ^ potent factor. I think tbe great channeUof communication is the water but no 
doqbii^ies do coinnaiinicate cliolem i 

Q.— Then we can take itr^*/hat mortality ationg children was large inasmuch as tho 
:^tendancc of children at kitcheiuf/was very large ? A 
A.— ^ 



Q, — ^Wa3 there a good deal of dysentery and bowel complaints that might be put dowi 3 

to insuflScient or unwholesome food? 

— ^The mortality from dysentery and diarrhoea. was high in. Chanda,, 

Q , — ^That would probably be caused by famine conditions ? 

A, — Yes, the conditions are produced by famine. 

Q. — ^It has been stated by the Deputy Commissioner of Betul that exposure during thi 
rains, in going to and fro from kitchens, was responsible for some mortality. What is youj 
opinion ? 

A* — I think there may be something in it, 

Q. — ^Your death-rates are worked out on deduced statistics of population, are they not V 
A, — ^Yes. 


Answer by Colonel A. SCOTT REID, L M. S., Administrative Medical Officer, 
to Question No. 94 drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. 94. — System of registration of births and deaths in the Central Provinces^ 

Village watchmen or kotwars are required to report all births and deaths occurring 
within their villages at the Police stations to which they make their periodical reports. 
In municipal towns the inhabitants themselves are required to report births and deaths 
at the Town station-house or out-post. 

The'Officer in charge of each Police station is required to enter, village by village, each 
birth or death reported to him in a register supplied to him for the purpose, and to send 
to the Civil Surgeon^s office weekly, /. <?., on the 8th, iS^h, 22nd and ist of each month, 
for the periods ending on the 7th, 14th, 2ist and last day of the month, a copy of the totals 
made in his register during the previous week. 

From the weekly returns received by him as above, the Civil Surgeon causes a 
monthly return to be compiled in his office for the whole district which is sent to the Office 
of the Administrative Medical Officer, where a return for the whole Province is compiled 
and published in the local Gazette. 

The above system is uniform throughout the Province. 


Nagpur : t A. SCOTT REID, Colonel, I. M. S., 

The 2rd Jaiiuary igoi. 3 Administrative Medical Officer- 


S^retariat Press, Nagpur D., 5'M90i. 
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MESSRS. CAREY, I.C.S., COMMISSIONER OP SETTLEMENTS AND AGRICUL- 
TURE AND R. IL CRADDOCK, I.C.S., CHIEF SECRETARY TO THE CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER. ■ 


The Prmdcni.— What olBoial position do you now hold, Mr. Carey ? 

A * — Commissioner of Settlements. 

C- — And what are you, Mr. Craddock ? 

A . — am Secretary in charge of the Department of Famine Belief Administration. 

Q. — You are both thoroughly familiar ^Y^th the system of relief in these provinces during 
recent years? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Does your system of village accounts enable you to give a statement of the actual 
crops lor every cultivated field in the province? 

A, — Mr. Carey Yes. 

Q . — That statement of the actual crops sown in every cultivated field in the province is 
tested, I understand, annually ? 

A. — Mr. Carey : Yes, a percentage is tested. 

Q * — ^Your system, I understand, is that every field in the village bears a number 
which is reproduvied in your field book or Ichasra, which shows the area of the field and the 
nature of rhe crop sown in it? 

» A. — Mr. Carey : Yes. 

Q, — That document is corrected every year by the 'patwdri? 

A. — ^Mr. Carey : Yes. 

Q. — The correctness of the patwdri is tested by the Land Bevenue Inspector and by 
the Superior Officers ? 

A. — ^Mr* Carey : Yes. 

— So that there is a practical assurance that the figures prepared from this document 
are substantially correct ? 

A. — Mr. Carey ; Yes. 

Q. — ^Besides that you have had* from time to time experiments made throughout the 
province with the object of ascertaining what is the average yield of each crop ? 

A. — ^Mr. Carey : Yes. 

Q. — So that you are in a position to state what is the gross cultivated area in every district 
and what is the area under any particular crop and the average crop outturn of any particular area ? 

A. — Mr. Carey ; Yes. 

Q* — ^Your statistics will enable you to show what proportion of land is cultivated with 
food crops and what with non-food crops ? 

A. — Mr, Carey : Yes. 

Q. — May I assume that the non-food crops are acre for acre more valuable than the food 
crops. The non-food crops being cotton and sugarcane ? 

A. — Mr. Craddock : If you take the average of all food crops and of non-food crops the 
average profit from non-food crops will be slightly greater. The gross profit on cotton is 
greater than the gross profit on wheal. 

Q. — Taking wheat as your valuable food crop, do you think that cotton is a more paying 
crop than wheat ? 

A. — Mr. Carey ; I should think that the value of the wheat would be Es. 20 per acre and 
cotton Es. 15. ‘ 

Q. — ^This is very much less than what we have just heard from a mdlgivzdr ? 

' A. — Mr. Carey. I am very glad to hear it. It shows how moderate our estimates arc. 
I have given you our standard outturns. 

Q , — What proportion of the gross produce of land sown with cotton do you consider 
is taken for rent ? ^ o 


A. — ^Mr. Carey : One-tenth. 

Q. — What is it in Eaipur? 

A. — Mr. Carey : Eight to ten per cent. 

Q, — That is more than the mdlgnzdr has told us. 

A, — Mr. Craddock : The highest rental is in Jubbulpur, namely, .15 per cent, of the gross 
produce, and. the lowest in Chhindwara, namely, 5 per cent. 

Q . — Then out of the ten per cent, of thc^gross produce paid as rent Government revenue 
is 60 per cent. ? , , 

A. — ^IMr. CraddocJ/: That is only in Nagpuk In Jubbulpur it is 51 per cent, and in jSTar- 
singhpur 60 per cont.^ \\ 

Q. — ^Then the mvernment revenue^ would be\ \ per cent, on the outturn according to your 
standard of produrymn ? 4 

A. — ^Mr. Cfiiadock : Between ^9 and 2*9. h 

Q. — According to other witnesses, it is somethiiig like 2 per cent. According to your state- 
ment the incidence of Government revenue is higher un the ITarsinghpur district and Jubbulpur 
districts? o A 

A.-^-Mr. Craddock: Yes. /j \ 

C.— We were told by Mr. F/nler that the Jub.^‘ulpur district had been a scarcity district 
ratLi/than a famine district? // l 

A. — Mr, Craddock : Practically in the highest rciyted part of the Jubbulpur district there 
'%as no famine. | \ ;} 


' 

Q conclusion tLat presses upon mo from all these facts is, in the first place that all 

round the incidence of revenue on the gross produce is only 5 per cent,, and in the next place 
that where the incidence of revenue ^Yas greatest there the famine was least. Consequently the 
inference I draw is that the pressure of revenue upon the soil had no connection with tho 
severity of the futnine. Am I justified in coming to that conclusion ? 

A, — Mr. Craddock : Yes. ^ m i 

Q,— But although you may accept the position that the revenue is moderate still if the 

crops entirely fail people cannot pay rent ? 

A. — Mr. Craddock ;No. ^ i n » 

Q. Ilavc you established the fact upon enquiry that the tenants of the Central Provinces 

are indebted very largely ? 

Carey : I am afraid they have been becoming so during the last few years, as they 
have had to meet two famines. 

— In the indebtedness greater in one part than in another ? 

— It is probably greater in Nagpur whore credit is better. It would not be so 
great in Chhatisgarli. 

Q, — ^Is credit belter in Nagpur tlian in Jubbulpur and Chbatisgarh? 

A. — -Mr. Craddock; Yes, but the indebtedness in the Jubbulpur district appears to be 
more marked than it was in 1893 on account of the succession of bad seasons, 

— Is it the general belief that indebtedness has increased ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — In that part of Jubbulpur Division wliicli you consider to be indebted would special 
measures be desirable to rehabilitate the cultivators ? •- 

A.— ^Special measures have already been taken in Damoh and are being taken in Saugor, 

Q . — Measures of the character introduced by Mr. Fuller? 

A.--Yes. 

Q. — Besides this do you think that auy measures aro necessary with reference to the 
Government revenue ? 

A. — ^Yes. There has also been abatement of revenue ; especially in the throe districts of 
Saugor, Damoh and Jubbulpur. 

Q. — Is this noticeable generally or is it noticeable only in particular distressed tracts ? 

A,— In particular distressed tracts, the visible sign being the reduction in tlie crop 

area. 

Q. — Have you taken stops to reduce the revenue during the currency of the present souIq-* 
meat in those areas in which shortage of cultivation points to the necessity for such action ? 

A. — 'Wo have in the Jubbulpur Divisiou, We are making enquiry elsewhere. 

Q. — In the Nagpur Division aro any enquiries in pi'Ogress? 

A, — Yes; in pirt of Balagbat and in BiJaspur. 

Q. — Am I justified in thinking that wherever your agricultural statistics show a consider- 
able shortage of crop area, which you attribute to the pressure of famine, you have instituted 
enquiries with a view to the* relaxation of Government demands for the time being V 

A. — ^Yes, wherever there is roason.to think that deterioration is of a permanent character. 

Q. — Ilavo vou suspended sottlomont operations in those districts? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Do you treat the tracts which show deterioration in a specially considerate manner? 

A. — Yes, certainly until they recover. 

Q. — What is your treatment of tiaiayi advances. You have, I suppose, orders for a 
certain amount of money to be advanced under the Agricultural Loans Act and the Laud 
Improvement Act? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Gan you give me an idea as to what amount of money you budget for under each AcL 
Which of the two Acts do you consider more Important? 

A. — The Agricultural Loans Act. 

^ Q. — If you found that your budget under one Act \Yas redundant and under another 
dofuient would you trau^-fer frem the one to the other? 

A — Yes, that is very commonly done. 

Q * — What amount, in an ordinary year do you budget for under these Acts? 

A. — Three or four lakhs for the whole province. 

Having regard to your experience in //his famine do you think that a considerably 
larger amount of money might be usefully advanced to promote irrigation? 

A. — ^Yes, ill all rice districts. / \ 

Q. -^Vould you advocate an enquiry /»y competent officers witlKa view" to determine 
what particular class of works may be usofu/iy undertaken by laudlord^he landlords being 
told after the enquiry has been made that Wjvernmont ivas prepared to xnalv^dvances for works 
thus recommended? / • a* 

A. Enquiries are required in order p provide worl?'in anticipation famine but are not 
necessary for purely wdlgiizdri works, jhe mdlguzdrs know quite well bow to take advances 
and I do not think it is worth while to wIAzq further efforts in that direction. 

Q‘~Assuming tliat they do know hf w to take adU^nces, would you advoca'^e a more 
liberal policy of advances for land impr/vemenfc? Do fldnk that instead of Irndgeting 
for four or five lakhs it would be better /to budget for ten Vdchs, and that the ten lakhs>^uld 
be usefully expended ? / V 

A.— I do not fhink ton lakhs womd be taken im. \ 



Q.~If the money were taken up there is plenty of scope for its being usefully expended? 

A. — Yes, in the rice districts, 

Q,— Would there be any scope in the Jubbulpur and Nurbudda valley districts, if not in 
the plateau districts ? 

A. — Mr. Carey : Yes, there are two districts, Betul and Nimar, in which they use wells in 
certain parts where ^\ater is obtainable. 

Q , — The oifice of the Commissioner of Settlements is now joined with that of the Director 
of Land Eecords and Agriculture ? 

A, — Mr. Carey : Yes. 

Q . — If you were to initiate such a policy of agricultural improvement as I Imve suggested do 
you think that your office and your establishment is sufficient to enable yon to push that policy ? 

A — We would work through the Deputy Commissioners |n cases like that. 

Q. — ^Would you advocate the separation of the office of the Director of Land Kecords and 
Agriculture from that of the Commissioner of Settlements? 

A. — I am not prepared to say. 

Q. — Do you think that the Director of Land Records and Agriculture should be wholly 
employed upon this work of agricultural improvement? 

A. — liargely. 

Q. — Has the Commissioner of Settlements sufficient to do in controlling the settlement 
of a large province like this? 

A, — Yes ; when he has got seven settlements going at once ; at other times he would have 
two or three. Then he would have some leisure. 

Q. — Do you not think that an officer in charge of one department is always more enthu- 
siastic and energetic than if he has many irons in the fire? 

A. — cannot say. It depends upon the man. 

Q. — Now we come to the system of suspension or remission of revenue. I understand 
your system of suspension or remission of revenue is this ; that your Intelligence Department 
consists of v^'patwdri or village officer and Revenue Inspector; then you have got an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner? 

A. — ^There is also a Superintendent in charge of Land Records; and there is an Assistant 
Superintendent and a ialisilddr, 

Q. — And* your Suporinteudent of Land Records is a peripatetic officer? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What cultivated area do you allow to a pahcdrl^B circle ? 

A. — About 5,000 aeres on an average. 

Q. — That would mean how many villages? 

A, — Five villages — in jungle tracts mauy more. 

Q . — How many square miles would tl^at represent ? 

A.« — Eight square miles. 

. Q , — He has to deal with five villages and these five villages would have a large population ? 

X A. — Yes, 

Q, — He is able to look in ordinary times after that area ? 

A. — Yes, we consider it to be about the standard area. 

Q . — Suppose a severe hailstorm occurs and the crops in a considerable area are completely 
destroyed ; it is the business, I understand, of the patwdri at once to give information to the 
taksilddr and the District Officer. Enquiries are then made and the question of suspension of 
revenue immediately comes up in every case? 

A. — Mr, Craddock: Where the area injured is less than fifty acres no claim for suspension 
^or remission of Government revenue is taken into account. 

Q. — But in o^aj/ahvdri tracts in the case of petty holders who are directly under Govern- 
ment and for whom Government is responsible where 50 acres may represent the holdings 
of seven or eight rayatn what do you do wbe^ their crops are destroyed ? 

A. — ^There are no special rules but every consideration is shown as was the mse in Damoh, 
Chanda and other places. 

Q. — Although it is not provided for would it be in accordance with the spirit of your 
system to give suspension in ca'ses where you find the rayats are seriously hit ? 

A. — Yes, if suspension is not given, revenue is not pressed. 

y, — I notice that your system of calculating siispensions in malguzdri tracts is worked oa 
the basis that if a man has a four-anna crop no suspension should be given ? 

A. — ^Yes. X 

Q. — ^Do you c^sider that a man who has got a four-anna crop ought to pay the full 
Government roven^? \ 

A. — ^Yes ; ij/ordinary times. A 

‘ Q. — Is yoj^ system of susx)ension and Omission uniform over a larsje tract of country, 
or do you in f^^ortioning it have regard to tlu] circumstances of individual mdlguzdrs. If 
you find a mdlguzdr able to pay jgevenue from o>her sources irrespective of the crop of the year 
do you insist on his paying the revenue or do you, in determining the question of remission or 
buspension, have regard to the crop which has f tiled ? 

A. — ^Mr, Crfrey : We let off the md?pusd*\ and he lets ofi* the tenants. 

Q. — ^You do not look to th#ycircumstances cV an individual revenue-payer in determining 
pension. You only look to me failure of the crop? 

A. — Yes, that has alway^een the case in my experience. 



The tenant gets remission of rent if the mdlguzdv gets remisaioa of revenue? 

Yes 

Q»'^For every rupee you auapoiul by way of revenue the tenant geU suspension of two 

Craddock : Yes. Wo caleuluto how much he loacs in routs and then we take a 
proportionate fraction of the roveaue, 

Q. — Roughly it would bo two rupees to ono riipco ? 

Yes. 

Q.^ln your khasra do you enter tho tenant or tlie person to whom the land is sublet ? 

A, Wo enter in ono column tho name of tho tenant and in another tho name of iho 

person to whom it is sublet. 

Q.—lf tho tenant has sublet his holding to another person could you distrain tho crop of 
the stib“teijant irrc->pcctivo ot the lact that you do not collect rent Irom him / 

^1.— It is rather a vexed question. It h.^s not been legally (locidud yet, 

Q . — Do you know how tho fndli/iczdi\H deal with that question ? 

A , — We have got provision for it under the Touaucy Act.' 

Q. — May a landlord distrain the crop of the sub-tenant hi liquidation of tho rent duo by 
tho tenant ? 

A. — I am not quite certain about it. But see scotion 29 of tho Tenancy Act, which is 
very seldom used by landlords. 

Q, — ^’\Vo luwo been told that Iho IcnuiitB arc much indebted, tlmt they are completely in the 
liandsof the money lenders who give them advances at interest varying from 12 to 24 percent., 
and that tho money lender always lends to individual tenants on such security as he may get, the 
rate of interest varying according to the character of the security ; and we are desirous to know 
whether there is any oluiQGC of creating in tliis province a system of mutual assiatunce and 
mutual lielp in the way of Agricultural Banks. Aio you familiar with the discussion ou 
the subject of Agricultural Banks? ^ 

A. — Mr. Carey: I have read a little about them. 

(J. — Very briefly tho object of tlie Commission is to ascertain whether such an arrange- 
ment as this wmuld have a chance of success in this province? You have to get landlords in 
particular tracts to combine together and start a fund of, say, Rs. 10,000, or Rs. 15,000, or 
Rs. 20,000; and in the villages of these landlords res[>ectablc tenants and cultivators would 
join togetlier, and become members of an Agricultural Association, paying a small entrauce 
fee to be fixed at, say, four annas to show that they belong to this association. That 
association may apply to the landlords' committee for an advance of, say, Rs. 500. That 
advance would be made to them by the landlords’ coiuunttco or any other organization which 
might join together for the purpose of financing tiic.-o small village associations. Tht\*jC 
five hundred rupees would be tae capital of the village :issociatiou and upon that tho associa- 
tion would work 2 )lus tho contribution of the entrance foes. All the persous who belong 
to the association then would bo jointly and severally responsible for the repayment of 
that sum of Rs. 500 to the head association or tho landlords* committee. Joint and several 
responsibility of the village people w'ould bo tho keystone, tho ordinary condition of every 
thing that foilow.s. Those persons who belong to the association and are in distress would 
go and get advames from tho association for the purpose of the improvement of their 
land, of cultivating the crop, of bringing that crop to the market, of pur chx-ing manure and 
seed, of building wells, and of purclnesing cattle, etc. Those advances would be usually 
granted for a certain limited period, say, from harvest to harvest, but the period could bo 
extended. The village itssociation would borrow money from the central association at 4 per 
cent, and charge people who came to borrow from them 9 [)er cent. Tho difleronco between 4 
per cent, and 9 per cent, would remain with the village association as a reserve fund, anJ in 
course of time that fund would enable the village to dispense tvith borrowing from the 
landlords* committee and would eventually bolongjoinlly and severally to tho village association, 
who would then bo able to lend at a small rate of interest, .say, 4 per cent. Would it be possible 
to establish such an organization for any part of this province ; w'ould it bo possible to get 
landlords to establish such an organization? In case tho landlords aro backward in coming 
forward could you got the villagers to band thcmsolves togotbor to take grants from Government 
at 4 per cent, only ? Do you think from all you know of this province that there is suffioiout 
hope in the future to start an organization as that ? 

A. — Mr. Carey : It would bo very instructive to try one or two experiments on behalf of 
Government. I do not think tho malgxizdrs won It} give advances at 4 per cent. 

^ Q.— You see what au enormous advantage to the malguzdra these iTcsociations would bo ? 
Their own rents would bo immediately secured. Zt is true that you would\>avo to legislate to 
some extent to exempt the village fund from atti/hment for the debt of auyMndividual. You 
would have also exempt from attachment of aciyil court decree all tho cattle and ploughs or any 
thing else that has been bought w^ith the advance obtained from these joint l^ds. So far it 
would bo necessary to go but not beyond that. ^ Would it not^}o worth while to give it a trial? 

A. — I should like to see the experiment tried, but I have no hope that tho malgxizdr would 
come forward with his money. At present it s/brns to me that there would be more borroAVors 
than leaders. L \ ' 

Q. — The money would bo lent for no otyer purpose ibaivthat connected with tho improve- 
ment of land ? ^ 

A. — I think that the e.xporimont must be made with Gove^ment assistance. 
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Q. — Would you have it under olBcial coutrol ? 

do not think it could be started without official control. Government might start 
one or two organizations like this, and if they succeeded they would be the foundation on which 
many more can be started. If the first one or two failed then no other would be started. 

Q . — ^^Vhen you suspend land revenue do you suspend cesses at the same time? 

A. — 'Mv. Craddock We used not to ; but^ latterly, two years ago, the Government of 
India ordered that suspension of cesses should follow susj)ension of revenue. 

Q. — You have your District Council ? 

^.„Yes. 

Q.— The District Council manages various departments like the Educational and so on? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Q. — ^If they do not get their cesses how do they pay their pay ? 

A . — Many of the District Councils are hard up. 

Q . — Are these cesses over and above the revenue or are they consolidated with it? • 

A . — They are over and above. 

Q. — Are these ceases collected with the revenue ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — And you pay them to the credit of Local Funds ? 

A, — They get 5h per cent. 

Q, — ^You collect revenue and pay a per cent, cess to the credit of the District Councils. 
Some districts, I suppose, have deficit and some have surplus balances ? 

A. — ^Yes, there is no provincial fund, 

Q . — There is a suggestion that your system of kitchen relief induced labourers to remain 
on kitchens and not go to labour in the fields. ^ If that was so there would be naturally shortage 
in the crop cultivation. I want to make sure if that is so. 

A. — Generally speaking shortage occurred iu rice for want of seed hut there wasva large 
increase in the area under cheaper grains and jitari* There was no rice seed. Bengal seed had 
been sown but in many cases with disastrous results. 

Q , — ^Then the question comes in whether sufficient taJedvi was given ? 

A.— W e gave 35 lakhs. 




SUMMAEY OF THE EVIDENCE OF Me. KESHAO SHAM RAO DEPHANDE. 

Thebe was no difficulty in getting labour. But I had to pay the coolies two annas and 
three annas instead of 1 J annas and 1| annas because of the Government rates. The famine was 
worse in 1899 than in 1897. 
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EVIDENCE OF Mr. SADASHEO GANPAT, EXTRA ASSISTANT 

COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. Ificholson * — Most of the people on special relief were of tlie Koshti class, were 
they not ? 

A— Yes. 

Q. — Do they weave the finer kinds of cloth ? 

A— Yes. ^ 

Q . — ^You did not take on special relief any weavers of coarser cloths ? 

A.— No. ^ 

Q. — Were ‘the fine cloths of any special character and size ? 

A. — ^Yes; they were lanhgas, 

Q . — ^Were the looms used for weaving these fine cloths ot any special make ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.— Did you enable the people by these looms to weave cloth of a different character 
to that which they were accustomed to weave ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Is there any special market for the class of cloth thus made ? 

A. — ^Yes ; there is, 

Q . — ^Is it sold generally all over the country, or does it go to a particular market only ? 

A. — It is sold in all the country round. And also goes to Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar, the Bombay Presidency, and the Berars. 

Q . — Are turbans made of it ? 

A.^It makes sdris for women and dhotis for men, > 

Q. — What led you to believe that the market for these cloths had been closed ? 

A.— The agents of shopkeepers did not come to make their yearly purchases owing to 
plague and scarcity. The market was dull and prices fell. 

Q . — Had the merchants who dealt in these articles stocks in their warehouses ? 

A. — 'Yes, and they would not purchase more. ' • ^ 

Q. — ^Did you examine their warehouses to see that they had that stock ? 

A. — Yes ; and they were so glutted with goods that they were not willing to take any more. 
Q. — Explain to me your procedure of giving relief? 

A. — ^I went personally and enquired into the condition of the weavers, and found that some 
had no work on their looms, ai^d no food in their houses. Such people were admitted to 
relief. They applied to the Secretary of the shop to be admitted to relief. Advances were made 
to them for the manufacture of cloth through middlemen, who were made responsible that 
a particular amount of cloth was manufactured in a particular time. This was taken in 
adjustment of the advances made to them. 

Q . — Did you make advances in cash ? 

A.— Yes.^ 

Q . — Not in material ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — How often were the advances made and the cloths brought in for adjustment ? 

A. — Once or twice a month. As soon as they brought cloth, advances were made. 

Q.— ^Was there any limit to the amount of cloth which a man might weave ? 

A. — ^There was no limit. Money value was put in, and we made advances for a certain 
amount. 

Q. — How did you calculate that amount?^ 

A. — Wc gave Rs, 15 per loom, and then thJ people brought cloth in adjustment of the 
amount. 

understand from another part of your answer that the middlemen were able to 
appropriate part of the cash advance to repay themselves for advances which they had 
previously made to the weaver and which were still outstanding. 

A. — Out of the advance of Rs. 16 the middlemen possibly paid the weaver Rs. 14 only ? 
Q. — Or Rs. 12 ? 

A.— Yes. . 

Q.— OrlO? / ^ 

A. — No] never as l^Ie as that. 

Q , — Are you suiWthat anything of the kind happened ? 

A.— I think it dm. 

Q . — ^How did you satisfy yourself? 

A. — wont and made personal inquiries, 

Q. — Did it also happen that soni^of the really destitute were not able to get work because 
they could not sufficiently fee the middlemen? 

A. — Sometimes it so happened, j 

Q. — ^What becarue of these very (%8titute people? 

4* — yfo found anpther middleuAu for them. 



Q,—'\YevG tlioy in any way thrown on gratuitous relief in consequence of this action*? 

A, — ^No. 

Q.— WLafc was the percentage allowed to the mlddlemea as profit ? 

— One anna in the rupee. " ^ 

Q, — 6^^ lakhs were spent on this special relief? 
ul.— E b. 6,77,000. 

Q, — How much of that has been recovered ? 

A. — Nothing, excepting in the shape of the cloth taken in adjustment , 

Q. — ^Havo you valued tlic stock of cloth? 

A. — -Yes ; it is roughly valued. 

Q. — On what basis have you valued it ? At normal prices ? 

— 1 ^ 0 ; just below the normal. 

Q, — ^^Vhat basis have you bkcu for normal ? 

A, — ‘If the raw material cost Es. 3, the price of the labour to bo paid to the worker 
would be Es. 0-12-0, the middleman’s charge would bo three annus, and the cost *of tho whole 
would amount to Es. 3-16-0. Tho sdri was therefore valued at Es, 3-15-0 or Es. 4 or some- 
times Es. 4-2-0; it depended upon tho material used._ 

Q. — At what price would tho s;uno clotl\ bo sold in ordinary times ? 

A.— For Es. 4-8-0 or Es. 4-12-0. 

Q. — ^You had valued all tho stock under normal prices ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — ^^Vhat was your stock value? 

A. — The total value of the stock in Nfigpnr is Es. 1,71,152. 

Q, — I understand that Es. 6,77,000 were spant ? 

A. — I was only speaking of tho stock in Nrigpur; tho value of tho stock in tho Provinces 
is Ks. 6,50,000. 

Q , — Thorp is therefore a small deficit only. 

A. — Yes ; but that will bo made up. 

Q, — ^In what way ? 

A. — ^By further adjustment. 

Q , — Tlieu you have outstanding advances ? 

A.^Ycs. 

Q . — You think that tho whole amount will bo made up ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Then the operations will cost practically nothing? 

A. — Nothing, but tho cost of establishment. 

Q , — ^AVhat will that be ?. 

A. — There is a clerk, a paid appraiser, a munim, and an inspector. 

Q. — How much will go for establishment ? 

A. — ^Thc total loss is put down at 24 per contI allowing for cloth unsold. 

Q. — Have you experience of any other system difleront to the one described? 

A. — No. 

Q. — Of what count was the cottou used by tho weavers ? 

A. — cannot tell you. 

Q, — They ordinarily use 30 or 40 ? 

A.— *No ; 60, 70 or 80. 

Q . — ^That requires some delicacy of handling ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Is the cloth made used for turbans ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q, — Do they make fino turbans? 

A— Yes. 

Q. — ^They use a mixture of 60 and 80 couCts ? 

A. — Sometimes of 80 and 120. 

Q. — For that delicacy of touch is necessary? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Do you think there is any other method of relief which could bo adopted and w^hicli 
could enable these people to live without adopting this special form of relief? 

A. — I do not knosv; they are unfitted for manual labour; they are weak. 

Q. — They are not accustomed to work in the sun ? 

A.— No. ^ \ 

Q, — Could they not work in the harvest fields and oultivato ? \ 

A.— ‘No, they could not; they cannot do any other kind of work. \ , 

The President— A iq ordinary weavers, those who weave coai-sc clmh, in 'tho habit of 
working in the fields ? 

. A.— No. 

Q.— Would they lose by working in tho fields tho defiv-acy of touch which is necessary for 
their particular trade ? ' •' 

Yes. 


Q.— Some weavers did go upon relief works ? 
A. — Yes ; they did go. 



( ' yij 

Q . — ^Wlien faminQ was over/did they return to their ordinary avocation of weavers? 

Yes. 

Q , — Was there any sensible injury to their dexterity in weaving? 

A. — I did not remark that. 

Mr» Nicholson* — Have you a class of weavers who habitually work in the fields weav- 
ing coarse cloth ii;L the intervals ? 

A*— No* 

Q . — ^You say in your statement that there was a fear that merchants would form a ring 
and not take the cloth except at certain rates ? 

Yes. 

’Q, — Do you think they would succeed ? 

A. —Ho. 
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eai bahAdur pandit hanuman pabsiiad, mAlguzar, JUBBULPORE 

DISTEICT. 

(J?i Hindustani) 

il/r, BouTilitlon^^Qi how many villages are you vidlgnzdr ? 

A, — Eig^hteeu, 

Q. — Have you seen the famine relief works ? 

Yes. 

Q .^Taking this year with the year of the previous famine, which do you think was the 
worse ? 

A ^ — This year was the worse ; there has been no wheat these three yeais, 

Q. — "What steps were taken for relief? 

Tanks Were dug ; dams were constructed by Government, 

Q»^Were they managed by you ? 

No; by the famine charge othceis, 

Q, — No one died ? 

A .' — No one died for want of food, 

Q. — Was there kitchen relief? 

J.~Yes, 

Q. — At first very few people went to kitchens ? 

A . — Brdhmana and Kshattiis did not go to the kitchens. The lower classes, such as 
QJiamdr% and Gonds^ went theie, 

<2* — Gradually the number increased ? 

A — ^Yes, gradually. 

Q — ^'Ihey became accustomed to the kitchens ? 

^—Ycs. 

— You say you yourself did not take any steps for famine relief ? 

A , — In the last famine we, the malguzdrs^ took steps; but in this famine Government 
took all the steps. 

Q , — Is theie a necessity for tanks ? 
ui.— Yes, 

Q , — Did the people willingly take lahdvi ? 

Not with willingness, because they did not get it on easy terms. 

Q. — The /aXayt is given through 

J/. — Yes, but people did not take it willingly, because it added to their previous indebted- 
ness, and they were afraid that their estates and their bullocks would be sold. 

— Are they nob willing to take tahdvl from Government ? 

A . — ^'Ihey are willing to take it if they get it on low terms of interest. 

Q. — Was there a good crop last year? 

A^ — Yes ; the raVi was good. 

<2. — Would you prefer kitciiea or grain doles ? 

A . — Grain doles. 

Q*~Are you of opinion that some of th<f people going to kitchens were not iu need of 
relief? 

J.— Yes. 

f2*~The Commission want to know if people were unwilling to go to the relief works 
which were distant from their yilloges? 

A, — Yes. 

Q, — As regards the ^'ticket system/^ do you think that a man without a ticket should not 
be allowed admission ? 

Yes. 

Q. — That is yonr suggestion ? 

J.— Yes. 

Q.^Will you support Government in this matter? 

A* — Yes, it is in the interest of my fellow-countrymen, 
i Q. — Will all the mdlgnzdrs help us ? 

.4.~Yes, nobody will refuse. 

s Q» — ^Would you nrefer to have large-works or small works? 

A * — 1 think snyfl works would bo more useful, because people can go to work and return 
to their homes, / 

Q. — Should^^heie be small works throughout the time? 

A. — Yes : tanks may be dug; dams may bo constructed. 

Q. — Could work be done during the rains? 

A , — Nothing can bo done during the rains ? 

Q . — Is there not sufficient for the agriculturists? 

A . — Some laboureis can be er^loyed, not all. 

Q. — Then uho should protecythem? 

-d, — ProYiflence and Qoven ymont. 
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The President , — Could fcbe agriculturists afFord to employ a great many of the labourers ? 

they had not sufficient money to employ many labourers, and * therefore they 
worked themselves. 

jUr, owli. the people have died if there had been no relief works to help 

them ? . ^ 

J,' — Yes, 

Q , — From whom did the agrieulturisls get money ? 

From the mdlgx^zdrs, 

Q . — People are more or less indebted? 

95 per cent, are indebted, » 

— Did they borrow on their own separate responsibility ? 

A.'^Yes, 

Q , — They did not borrow jointly. Suppose ^5 or 30 people went together, could they not 
jointly borrow money on a low rate of interest ? 

A. — No. It is not the custom to borrow jointly; and even if that were done, the people 
would not get money at a low rate of interest. 


FURTHER EV'IDBNCR OF RAI BAHADOII PANDIT HANUMAN PARSHAD, 
MALGUZAR, JUBBULPORE DISTRICT. 


The President. — Yom told us the other day you were jndtguzdr of 18 villages? 

< A.-^Yes, 

Q.^What are the chief crops in your villages ? 
wheat and gram, 

Q.^Is seven or eight maunds ofjndr a good average outturn ? 

^.^Yes. ^ 

Q.-^Are eight maunds produced sometimes ? 

.<^.^Yes. 

Q , — ^At what rate would the produce sell ? 

i^.^Prices fluctuate ; but you may take roughly Rs, S-8-0 per maund or or Id? seers 
a rupee. 

Q.^Then for eight maunds it is Rs, 20 ? 

^A~Yes. 

Q.^The straw is also sold ? 

A. — Yes; we did not sell wheat straw ; gram we sold at Rs, 2 or Rs, 2-4? 0 per maund. 

Q. — ^Do you get Rs, 15 or Us, 16 on the average for an acre of land ? 

^.-^Yes. 


Q.-^You get Re, 1 or Re. 1-8-0 per acre as rent? 

^.—Yos. 

Q. — ^Rs, 2 also ? 

A, — 'Yes, sometimes, 

Q . — Do you make any further profit out of your zaminddri ? 

.<4.~No, 

Q . — Do you produce cotton ? ♦ 

A — Yes. 

Q‘^"IIow much do you pay to Government out of the money you get from the rj/at ? 

A. — 'Fifty-five per cent, or 60 per cent, 

Q. — Not more than 60 per cent, ? 

A, — No, We pay that plus other expenses. 

Q,t •Government takes a larger partiou, h.ilf the portion of what vou <^ 0 t ? 
u/.— More than half, ^ ^ 

Q.— An acre of ground is worth Rs. 15 or Cls. 16, and Government takes Re. 1 out of 
J5 or lls, 16 ? Then Government takes very little ? 

A,'^! have not calculated, 

Q,*— Government takes 6 per cent, of the gross produce? Do you think that is too much? 

^ n* t much. If there are good seasons and good iiarvests, then it 

w u no e high. But it is high at present, because the district has experienced a series of 
bad seasons. ^ 


Rs. 
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Mr. a. E. LOWEIE; FOEEST OFFICER, CHANDA DISTRICT. 

, The Fresidents.-^You are a Forest Officer of the Chanda district, Mr. Lowrie ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Is there a large number of aboriginal tribes in Chanda ? 

A . — A very large number. 

Q. — ^Were you in these forests during the last famine ? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — Were these forest tribes badly hit in 1899 ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Would you just tell us very briefly the scheme of relief that was organized for 
them? 

A. — In the first instance, early in October, we started fodder operations. 

Q . — ^That is to say, cutting fodder and exporting it ? 

A. — Cutting fodder and stacking it. 

Q . — ^Did you employ the people in any other sort of work ? 

A. — They were employed on road works chiefly at that time. 

Q. — ^Did you find any one unwilling to come long distances from their villages ? 

A.— Yes. This place is the centre of the Marigonds. Not the Eajgonds. They are found 
everywhere. But the Marigonds are not found at the North. 

Q. — ^Were you able to o-vercorae that disiucli nation on their part ? 

A. — At first when we opened the forest we opened them for roots 

Q . — ^Did you make a collection of the various sorts of forest products on which the people 
lived ? 

A. — Chiefly the roots of wild yams. Early in September they were collecting these roots 
in large quantities. 

Q . — Do they collect these roots in ordinary years as a diet ? 

A. — ^To a small extent. 

Q. — ^Well, altogether how many of these men had you on your relief? 

A. — Of the Marigonds we had about 2,000 and of the Banjdras we had about 6,000. 

Q * — To what general conclusion in regard to the relief of these forest tribes did your 
experience lead you to form: were you of opinion that it was necessary to bring relief close 
to their villages or was relief established within a radius of 10 miles enough ? 

A. — We got them to come further than that. We got them over 20 miles. I found 
some difficulty at first, but my range officer was a very good man ; the Maris were very nervous. 

Q . — ^Were they willing to take any sort of work? Were they ready to take work on 
roads? 

A. — ^Yes ; they did most excellent work on roads, 

Q. — So that practically once you got them together, you had no difficulty ? 

A. — No. 

Q . — ^Did you pay them cash ? 

A, — We paid them cash. 

Q . — Did you open grain shops for them ? 

A. — ^We had a bazar on every Sunday. 

Q . — ^Will you tell me the tribes you dealt with? 

A. — The Marigonds and tli© Eajgonds; and also had soma Banjdras on the works. 

Q . — ^Did women and children come on the relief works ? 

A. — The people brought all their famflies. 

'Q , — On your works had you other people excepting wild tribes ? 

A. — Others came. 

Q. — And the Gonds did not make any objection to labour with them ? 

A. — Absolutely none. i 

Q. — ^Practically you founci no speoiaLarrangements necessary ? 

A. — ^No special arraugej^nts were necessary? 

Q . — Did the people al^ys desire at right to get back to their villages ? 

A. — ^No; we had a spmal place built mr them : the ordinary arrangement of hutting. 

Q. — The result of your evidence is, so Yar as your experience goes, there is no difficulty 
in dealing with the forest tribes, and tMt no modification of the general relief system is 
necessary ? 

. A. — Absolutely none. 


o 



MAJOE HEUDLEY, I.M.S., CIVIL SUKGEON, NIMAE. 


Mr* Bourdillon * — ^I seo that you had cholera in the district ? 

A. — ^Yes j it was prevalent for 11 months in the year. It began in September 1899 and 
continued throughout the cold weather, to a slight degree. There was a very large increase 
in June and also in July, It was rather worse in August, and fell off slightly in September. 

Q. — Was that moslly in the villages or on works, or where ? 

A,— The amount of cholera on works was a negligable quantity, 

Q . — Because I suppose you had the control of the water-supply ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — It was bad in the villages ? 

A, — Yes, and in the kite hens. In some of the large kitchens there were from 3,000 to 
4,000 people congregated. 

Q.— As regards the cholera in kitchens, do you think it was duo to bad or indifferent food? 

A. — I think it was due to the (lies. They were simply horrible and swarmed on to the 
food. The ddl and bhdi bacame black with them, and no doubt large quantities were served up 
with tho food. Sometimes the food was served up on the same leaves as platters again and again. 

Q. — Is that a fair statement of what happened in most kitchens, that want of sanitary 
precautions ? 

A. — I don^t think it could be called a neglect of sanitary precautions. Where food was 
being served for thousands of people, it would bo a difficult matter to keep the flies off. 
Later on we began to dislributo dry food, and things improved. 

Q , — Do you think that the rice imported from Bougal disagreed with the people ? 

A. — I think the people would do better with the usual chupdtis and ddl. 

Q . — ^Did you find a larger percentage of sick among the immigrants than among tho 
people of the district ? 

A. — Very much larger. 

Q . — ^They came in a bad state across the border ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Thoy came mostly to your hitobons? Were there many of them ? 

At— At one time we took a census. There were from 30 to 40 per cent. 
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MR. J. B. LEVENTHOEPE, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, HOSHANGABAD. 


The Fresident . — ^What districts have yoil under your control ? 

A.— Betul and Nimar. 

Q. — Had you under you a District Surveyor? 

A.— 1 had not a District Engineer officer. We divided each district into sub-divisions. 
The Famine Works Superintendent was a Staff Corps man. Each district was divided into 
three or four sub-divisions. 

Q , — The system was from the commencement the intermediate system ? 

A. — Practically everywhere. 

Q * — You had programmes made out beforehand ? 

A, — I believe so, I was on furlough at the time. 

Q * — Had you programmes with estimates of relief works ? 

A. — ^Yes. 


Q. — ^Did you undertake your works without proper estimates ? 
t A. — We had rough plans made ] and had the works located. , 

Q . — ^You proceeded on the basis of charges : so many persons under a particular officer ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q , — The officer was called the charge officer ? 

A.— iJo, he was called the Officer-in-charge : charge officer is a civil man ; a different man 
entirely. 

Q. — ^What officer was responsible for the control and administration of a particular relief 
work on which 5,000 people were kept ? 

A. — The Officer-in -charge. 

Q.— He had under him an establishment ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — The Officer-in-charge was a civil officer ? 

A. — ^He was sent from the Civil Department. . 

Q. — ^Was he placed at yotir disposal ? 

A. — ^Yes, entirely. 

Q.-— Entirely under the Public Works Department ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q , — All the establishment from the Officer-in-charge down to the gang muhatrir was 
unde^your control ? 

— Everyone except the Medical Officer who looked after the hospital and kitchens. 

Q, — Could you transfer this Medical Officer from place to place? 

A. — No. 


Q , — ^From one work to another ? 

A. — No. We had to apply to the Civil Surgeon for that. I would not say that we had 
not the power, but we did not do so. 

Q , — If you had not the power to do it, is it proper that you should have it ? 

A. — ^It would be a good thing in cases. 

Q, — It is not desirable that all officers engaged in the carrying on of your administration 
should be entirely controlled by the Public Worlcs Department ? 

A. — think so decidedly. I 

Q . — You worked under the ir.jrermediate ^stem; that is to say, at the end of the day the 
work was marked out up ? 

A.— Yes. ^ 

Q. — ^Were the diggers and carriers paid according to the amount of work done ? 

A. — Yes. 


Q. — What was the numj^er which constituted a gang ? 

A. — ^That depended or/the nature of the work ; we had different sorts of works. 

Q. — you had a lon[ \lead you wanted an extra number of carriers ? 

A. — Quite so : you a j4 talking ai^Jif we ^ad done nothing but earthwork, 

Q. — ^Your gangs employed according to your programme of tank work or road 

work ? ' \ 

A. — Quite so, as a matter of 1 wt we had very little tank work ; it was mostly road 
and railway work. \ 

Q. — Did you treat children as adui« ? 

A. — At the commencement the^a^^^^^Q ^^^re reckoned from 8 to 12, and from 12 to 


as adults. 

if thf\y were overT6 ? 


16 as working children ; at 16 we took" 

Q.^You gave them second class 

A.-Yes. ^ ^ I t 

Q.— The working children fori^d part of Me gang? 

A.— Yes j whenever possible We made separate gangs of children altogether. 
Q. — Occasionally they formed part of the gang ? 

A.~Whon they did earthwork. ' 


yit. 


Q^l see that no working children were fined } thej always received full wage no matter 
how much work they did. If the earnings of a gang depended on the work done and if a 
working child forms part of a gang, and if ho was always to bo paid full wage no matter what 

he did, how did you manage ? , 

A —Theoretically the working child was not to get less than the full wage ; in practice I 
don’t know if he got it. That is the great reason why I like to keep the children in a eeparatc 
gang. If in a gang a child worked less tho order was to pay him the full wage first and 
thendistribute the rest to the other labourers of that gang. This was done Avhen I was there ; 
but I doubt if it was done when I was away. Gangs generally consisted of members of a 

fomil^^^^^^s necessity for paying tho working children full wages if they did not 

do full work ? 

A . — Tboso were the orders. 

Q. — there any reasoa why a working boy, who did not do his full task should bo 
paid a full wago for doing a part of his task ? 

No. 

Q. — ^The task was easy, and within the capacity of a working child ? 

— In ordinary earthwork when there is no long lead. 

— You are uot in favour of paying working children full wages whou they do not 
do full work ? 

A, — Not to healthy children. 

Q. — If they wore not healthy children they would go into a different category ? 

A, — Yes, altogether. 

Q, — Do you think that under the intermediate system, upoa which you worked, the pay* 
ments made were adequate for all purposes of relief? 

A. — Yes, in this famine, but not in the last famine. 

Q. — Were you in the last famine ? 

A. — ^Yes, in Jubbulpur. 

Q . — ^You consider that under the circumstanceB you had in tho last famine the intermediate 
system would not do ? 

Q. — Because the people coming on relief works v^ere in a reduced condition ?* 

A . — Very much ; they were quite unlit for work, 

Q.-^Caa any modification bo made in tho present intermediate system? Do you think 
that the task can be adjusted to the capacity of the people ? 

A » — That is practically wliat we have done, 

Q . — Did you not find it difficult to change from tho code task system to the intermediate 
system ; it is easy to change from the iiitermedialo system to the code- task system ? 

A . — I think it is perfectly easy,s 

Q - — ^You had no difficulty in doing that ? 

A . — I never had experiejice of that— ^to promote the whole gang at once. They were 
promoted individually. 

Q , — On your works had you always kitchens attached ? 

A. — Yes, they were near the work ; there were two or three kit'jheus when tho work 
spread out a long distance. 

Q. — Did you find any difficulty in working the kitchen ? 

A, — Oh, no. It is only a question of organization,. i 

Q. — Witii regard to the task you began, as I uudersmnd, with the hisk of 70 cubic feet 
for soft soil. Did you find that an insnfficioijt^task ? \ » 

A » — I think the soil varies so enormousl^ifn some casf^ ^ 

Q. — Have you ever served iu Northern India ? ^ 

A * — No ; but I have been there. 

6*“How does the soft soil of your nomenclature compare with the soil \vhich is called 
medium in the North-Western Provinces ? 
is harder to work here, 

Q . — There is ordinary earth, light earth aud /medhjm earth . 
with the medium soil ? Ji \ 

A , — I have never worked in Northern India andjldo not knV. 

Q* Your soft soil, I am not speakiun as an expa t, seems to be ' 
the North-West. ^ > 

A. — Possibly. 

Q , — In the North- Western Provinces they have) 
feet. Your soft soil is 70 cubic feet ? ^ 

A.—Ygs. 

Q.-^Aud 80 cubic feet is a raised task ? 

A,— Yes. / 

Q. Compare 110 with 70 and you seeV^e different 
A.^Yes. I 

Q, Do you tliink 70 cubic feet an instifiioieafc task Z 
A.— We oftep raised it. 

Q, — What d \ you come to ? 

^ aboi » 00 cubic feet on. an average. 




your toft soil compare 


it. 

Cko the 


medium earth of 


ese tasks — i.e. 110 cubic feet and SO cubit 



■ 

Q.~Did you find that the people did the task^s work of 90 cubic feet easily ? 

A, — ^Yes, quite easily* 

Q , — ^Did you see people going off the works when the tasks were increased ? 

A. — No. We raised the task by degrees ? 

Q. — The raising of tasks had not the effect of reducing the numbers on your works ? 

A. — No, if we had raised them very largely it would have reduced the numbers, We 
gradually raised it to 90 cubic feet. 

Q * — If you redrafted the Famine Code, would you adhero to 70 cubic feet of the 
initial task, or would you raise it to 80 or 90 ? 

A . — I would raise it. 

Q. — To what ? 

A. — To^ about 80 cubic feet as initial task as the soil we have to deal with is 
enormously different in different places. 

Q. — ^Is it easier to work black cotton soil than murum ? 

A. — W orking black cotton soil in the middle of May is something like cutting bricks, 
but after a few hours rain fall it is quite easy to work it ; the soil varies so much. 

Q. — ^You had no test-works ?' 

A . — I do not know. I did not come till December. 

Q. — ^Had you attached to your public works any system of village works? 

A, — No. We had nothing to do with that, 

Q. — ^Did you not even mark them out ? 

A . — did not. I do not remember ever doing it. 

Q. — There was no system to take levels for tanks T 

A . — We did a lot of that. The Deputy Commissioner proposed' to dig tanks whiohi 
were called annexes. 

Q . — They were a part of your work ? 

Yes. 

Q. — I read from the^ report of Mr. St. Clair that the percentage of full wage actually 
earned is considerably under 100 in the following places — 

At Hosbangabadi ... ... ... ... 81 to 90 

IaB<>tul;and ... ... ... ... 88 to 92 

In l^imar ... ... ... ... 71 to 75 

That is to say the workers really got on with 10 per cent, less wages than they could have 
earned. 

A , — I hardly think these figures are correct. 

Qf — They have been revised ? 

A . — I used always to take careful notes in my note-book while I was visiting the camps, 
findiany gang which has been fined more than 12 per cent. — that is the maximunii 
can find. 

Q . — I might infer that 90 per cent; of the full wages would be the living wage? 

A . — I think so. 

Q. — In your opinion the wage prescribed under the rules was redundant or excessive to 
the extent of 10 per cent. ? 

A . — ^I should say that the wages were very ample from start to finish. 


FURTHEH EVIDENCE OF ME. J. B. LEVENTHOEPE, EXECUTIVE' 

^ ENGINEEE, HOSHANGABAD. 

The President — ^In your e\j[dence, Mt. Leventhorpe, I think you said that practically 
all the men were classed imone claeA viz., the digger’s class, and that all the women were classed 
in the carrier’s class and the wording children were also included in the carrier’s class ? Is that 
a correct statement of point ? 

A. — No, you ast^d the numbers that earned the carrier’s and digger’s wage. 

1 find that in my district 16 per cent, of the total of adult males earned the carrier’s wage. In 
other divisions it was u ^eat deal more. 

Q. — ^The question waF^a regards the giving of the same wage to men and women. According 
to the custom of the countfy women are not paid the same wages as men. Other witnesses have 
told us that. If the case u ^ally thk**^hatShe men were classed as diggers, and the women were 
classed as carriers then zJmr arrangeMient aj^roximated to a sexual distinction. 

A * — You did nq^J^k me that cruestion. 

Q. — What is your experience Oil that point? 

A . — ^To some extent it is correct \ but in mj^ division we had orders that any man employed' 
in carrying broken metal from.the qua^J^ies^ of which I had many in my district, was to be^ classed* 
as a carrier. In fact- we had so mi I 
some of the carriers- on the digger’^ai^aj 

Q. — And they were paid the ca^^ 

A. — Yes, on metal work. / 

Q. — ^If they were engaged as mggeils on Wtbwork were they paid carrier’s wages ? 

A. — No> unless they were tq/ feeble or < jfd to/do digger’s work. 

Q. — Of the adult males on your earthvlurk, what proportion would you say was classed! 
SIS diggers and what proportion was classed as carriers ? 

A. — Almost the. whole were classed as diggers.. 


male carriers and so few diggers that we bad to put 

V 

r’s wage ?' 


Q, — Almost all tho males wore classed as diggers? 

A* — ^Yc 3; on earth^vork and they actually did dig. 

Q.— Did it happen owing to tho want of diggers that some of tho infirm adults were 
employed as diggers ? 

A . — Not much, sir ; very little. Tho fact was that we had very few infirm men. 

Q , — So that it practically confirms tho usual practice, viz., that u man received more 
wages than a woman ? 

A, — ^Yes, in tho caso of earthwork. 

Q. — Coming to tho breaking of stone, did the same rulo prevail ? 

A . — At the commencement of the famino it did, then wo hud orders that men who were 
doing carrior^s work wero to havo the wages of tho carriers. 

Q , — ^Did you have many men doing carrier’s work ? 

A. — As few as possible. 

Q.— When it was inevitiiblo that men should do carrier’s work they got carrier’s wage? 
A. — ^Yes, that was from February. 

Q,— Before that ? 

A. — They were paid digger’s wages, but wo made them do more work. 
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MR. J. B. LEVENTHOEPE, EXECUTIVE E?^GINEER, HOSHANGABAD, AND 
' MR* G* Q. WHITE, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, JUBBULPORE DIVISION. 


President , — I want, geatlemea, to work out this question of the subordination of oIBcers 
on public works. How did it work out in practice under your control? You, gentlemen, 
were Executive Engineers of the division and, as I understand, in this Province there is no 
Engineer officer having charge of the district. You had, for the purposes of the famine, 
Sub-Divisional Officers. The Sub-Divisional Officers bad no territorial jurisdiction. On 
works they had under them the staff, the head of which was the Officer-im charge ; under the 
Officer-iu -charge they had the works officer ; then muJiarrirs^ gangmen, hospital assistants, etc. 
It has been stated, as you have beard, that to the Officer-in-charge the Deputy Commissioner 
might issue an order regarding a particular subject. The Executive Engineer might also issue 
an order to the Officer-in-eharge through the Sub-Divisional Officer on that same subject. If the 
subject happened to be one connected with sanitary matters, the Civil Surgeon might also do so. 
So it was possible —I do not say it happened, but it was possible— that three contradictory 
orders might be received by the Officer-in- charge. The reconciliation of these orders would 
entirely depend upon the good relations which existed between the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Civil Surgeon, and the Executive Engineer. Is that a correct statement of what conceivably 
might happen ? 

A , — 1 think it is an extreme case. You have omitted the Famine Works Superintendent. 
Mr. Mayes forgot to mention bim. 

Q.— But such a state of things as I have mentioned might conceivably occur ? 

uf.—Yes. 

Q, — Now, as regards the Famine Works Superintendent. If the Deputy Commissioner 
took strong exception to the manner in which something was being done, did the Famine 
Superintendeut, after communication wit^ him, go and settle things ? 

Yes. 

Q,— Had the Famine Superintendent the power, I mean, of overruling the Executive 
Engineer and Civil Surgeon in such a case ? 

A, — No, the Famine Works Superintendent was subordinate to the Executive Engineer. 

Q.— He had no power of overruling ? 

No. 

Q.— He was also a subordinate of the Deputy Comnaissioner in regard to the general 
control of the work that the Deputy Commissioner has ? 

Yes. 


Q.-^Su^ose the Executive Engineer considered that it was desirable to stop a particular 
certain arrangement was made, could that be done independently of the Deputy 
vys^-;P^St/fhmis8ioner ? For instance, you are Executive Engineer of Hosbangabad and you considered 
that it is nob desirable to work in a certain locality, could you alter the work without commu- 
nication with the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A, — All the works were sanctioned by the Commissioner and their actual location by the 
Chief Commissioner ? 

Q.~Say that you considered that a ceitain work was overcrowded and wanted to reduce 
the numbers, could you open a tank work in the neighbourhood without comma nication with 
the Deputy Commissioner? 

No, not unless it was one of the works that we had previously arranged for with 

him, 

Q,— In what matter did you^fexercise independent control of the Deputy Commissioner ? 

~ Commissi /uer gave us notice that he wanted a work opened on such 

jY J . . 

sorts of work, did you act independently of the Commis- 
ner ? 

_ __ we cairied it on till we got orders to stop it. 

Q.— a work, suppose there'wH5^^*^aub of grain, could you obtain it 
without communication the Deputy Comnussiouer ? 

A.— VTe never had f ccasion tjj^- 
Q. — -No, bub would^^^t be y^qr function? 

A, — Yes. 

Say, a wor^'ra subordinate! was getting on badly with the other establishment, could 


The Deputy 
and such a date. ^ 

In what matters,'"! 
flioner and the 

A , — When we sta^d a 


Q- - . 

you remove him ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.— In the same 5^ay, with 
one work to another? 

— I am not certain of 
Surgeon. 

Q,.— Say that you found the^a 


^c> 


to Hospital Assistants, could you transfer them from 
always did it after communication with the Civil 
urers \idling, you bad come to a stratum of soft soil, 


were you justifie»j on your own autVoritjun all Viug the senile of wages ? 

A* — ^Yes, in altering the task^he DiWtv iommissioner settled the grain rates. 

— Say they were working on soft could you raise the task from 70 to 100 feet? 


J.— Yes, 


2 


SiG ' ^ 

Q, — You were sup^wscd to have tlio power of adjusting the iaelcs? 

A, — Yes, eutiroly. The Deputy Comraisaionor told ua the graia rates were ao much and 
we did the rest. 

Q. — Had you power in regard to sanitary matters? Say a hospital waa wanted here or a 
latrine there. Did you do everything in connection with the organization of the work? 

A — Yes, everything. 

Q, — Was it clearly recognized by your department that you wore bound to obey the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner in all matters except iu regard to tho mere measuriog 
up of works? 

A, — I think it was. We had no tvoiiblo. 

<3.— The Deputy Commissioner was supremo in all mat o;a connected with the adminia* 
tration of his district? 

Yes. 

Air. IFhitc. — Yes, in all matters. 

Q.— There is no doubt upon that point ? • 

v'/.— No. 


SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE OE Mr. NAWAL SINGH, MALGUZAR 
OF JABGAON; HAESUD, NIMAR DISTRICT. 

I own 5 villages. Tlie famine wae greater in 1899 than in 1897. 

The rents run — do/asK Rs. 3 per ; wheat Re. 1-8 — others Re. 1 and 12 annas pet 

pahka higka* 

Cotton yields about Ra. 20 a bigha* The rent is about Re. 1-8. 

The famine arrangements were e:scellent. 
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SETH NARSINGR DAS, 1 IA.HAJAN AND MALGUZAR OP CHHINDWARA. 


The *You are a mdlguzdr ? 

J.— Yes. ^ • . * 

Q.— Of liow’ many villages? 

A . — Of fifteen villages, 

Q, — You are a inahdjau ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.“Are the rayaie in your villages greatly indebted ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q * — What is the rate of interest ? 

— Eight annas to one rupee. The bigger money-lender charges less interest than smallei 

men. 

Q* — Can ten or fifteen persons jointly borrow money at a low rate of interest? 

A. — No, that is not the custom. 

Q . — 16 is not customary to take money on the security of another man ? 

A. — ^^rius is rarely done. 

Q — How much does an acre and-a-half of land in your zaminddti produce? 

X— That varies. Prom the land t’nat is well cultivated you get more produce ; while 
on the laud to whicb no manure is given the produce is less. 

Q . — Generally speaking how much /o?ean is produced iu an acre and-a-half ? 

A . — About four candies. 

4). — What will be its value ? 

J.— Rs, 28 . 

Q.— How much is paid as rent ? 

J.— Rs. 6 or Rs. 8. 

Q , — The mdlg2izdr takes six rupees from the teuaut ? 

No. 


Q, — How much does he take ? 

A . — Prom the gtound which vields four candies. 

Q.^Ycb. ^ . 

A » — Tiiere is no particular rule. In some cases the rent is Rs. 3 , sometimes 6, 7 or 8? 

Q, — On an average? ,4^ 

Q, — So that out of nine parts the zamindar takes one part ? ^ > 

A* ^ 

J^Jv'eiument takes from the zaniinddr out of this one part, 40 per cent.? 
the mdlgiizdr takes 40 per cent, and gives Government GO per cent. 

Q,^You lake oue-niuth fioin the tenant and pay to the Government 60 per cent, of that 
one-ninth ? . 

A, — Yes. , 1 

Q. — Do you know anything about Agiicultural Banks? 

A. — ^Ye», I have heard about jthem, 

— What h<ive you heard apout them ? 

A. — I read about them when the Punjab Bill was passed. 

Q. — VYhat is your idea of Ac^icultuial Banks ? 

The tenant will be able >p get money at a low rate of interest. 

Q.*— Who would give the moley ? , -r 1 1 ‘-l 1 1 i 

— Government or the people who may start the banks. I uudei stood it would be 

uted by Government. £ zt] * , , , ^ -u u i ^ 

Q _Do you thiuL -rrojLu 4 Jpnv experi^ice that ten or twenty zamvndais will be able to 

means ct shat es to form a company to lend money for the 
^ ■■ bullocks? Can that be done? 

Q,£_'Will the rayat iflife that money ? 

J.—Yes, the mdlffuifjr uuderstt,7:«^l^ow to manage that. 

Q.-Do you expect be prepared to advance money to the peep 

Yes. M . o 

Q.—Then the csperimeut is worjh trying ? 

X— Yes. ' \ 






Answers by W. N. MAW^ Esq.j I. C, S , Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Damoh, 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission, 


Q. I. — The crops of 1897-98 were good, but rice was the only really good crop of 
1898-99. In consequence of this village relief had to be given in the haveli in the hot 
weather and rains of 1899. In was only closed for a few months before the famine of 1899- 
1900 declared itself, i. e.y in October 1899. Thus the situation when the rains of 1899 
commenced was probably worse than in any other district ; for I am not aware that village 
relief had to be given in the hot-weather of 1899 elsewhere. 

Q. 2. — I have not got the figures with me in camp. 

Q. 3. — The rains ceased about the end of August, thus causing the kharif crops to 
wither. 


Q. 6. — Kitchens were used as tests. 

Q. 7. — The machinery of relief was not set in motion until kitchens began to draw. 
This was a strict rule. 


Q. 8.— Kitchens were opened first. They attracted considerable numbers at first 
in only one small rice tract in the east of the district. When the distress in this circle 
. (Kumhari) became unmistakable, tank works were opened under civil management as 
measures of relief. Admission was only by ticket, and the extent of the dis):ress was 
easily gauged by the number of applications for admission and the imjpoftiinfty^ of the 

nf c? vj '*' *, * t 4 


applicants. 


VA 


did not take cK^rfge of the district until the end of December 1899 
^.u'dwthat ample preparations were made in good time 


But I 


Q. 10. — Kitchens were 
were contemplated also at 
the existing Public Works 
in the most severely affected ri 
in almost every village. They 
the opening of theSvork had be 


the backbone of the relief system. Large public works- 
first, but were abandoned. They would have 
Department roads. Village works were only opened 
e tracts. In these tracts it is possible to make a tank 
vere opened as required, the location being made only after 
n decided on. 


Q. II. — There were no te* 
works not tests but measures Cj 


of the famine, but the money iryfised from 


works or pdfor-houses. Kitchens were the test, anA local 
relief. Gflernment forests were opened in the beg^Kning 


^^vate charity was not spent until later. 


^ o- 


Revenue Inflpectors^ Circles in the district. These were sub- 
f* « T appointed to each in October or November 

general 

the " rayal reluct^'iCare^he village-relief lists. The two ^ahsiIdarsVvere 

f, — Yes, the tribal the local employment of labour and attempteH to 

Do you expL^cD dmSpg the last eight years had been too unfavourablc\to 

'' ^(led in^this direction The village-relief lists were re^^ 

natters turned out. 


jL- 

Yea. 

O.— Then the espeninent la woi. 
X— Yea. 


^sued as loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act\ 
lutress did not become acute before men. They we 
* conltruct embankments to their lelds. They wej | 
fly we/| they given for wells. 


^lls is uncommon in the -district 


■ ■ 

-distnc 


inot me/test, but kitchens. 


ady for a large public wrtk in December' but 
Ics with admission by tick<A being preferr0. 




Jre, 

Wiled in the most severely dtfetressed tracts where- 
^he poorest would not beY\ifficient. 



2 




Q- 53— They were all tank works. 


commissioner hel. 




y* 5^*’‘*^Tasks were i i.i 

Q' 57‘^T1 ]i3 svefftrv. ^r ^.1 .. ^ Jzans. 


Q. ^7 . cacueand to artizans. 

were given by the was worked Mdth verv J 

crowded. ®'«- Ent (or selection the »oSs Sd'S?'beSS “* 

r^ ^ . over- 


S' rs;"™'- pop„ 

11 ^ 

with fhpm o„ ....•af^^..^''® ^ good manv n^„j. • ., 


^ ;o« 'ju.* — ‘There irf* i j * - ...v, ui^c# 


fteir r'clSerS S" Til sSem'’*"'"''.””'' ‘“"I SI 

It caved money to G^ernS? SSorSteTr 

WO coiei* Gonti lr;+.,i ^ 


Note 7 — •' '^o''ernnient. aiioived to dc 

■" °T two COie.'. Good Wtehene 

by results.^ ^ 


C^oUg*-- *1* 


Q. 62.— No 


of (Trass 

- jt’fiework 
J bein<?' 


wAdvances of Rs, 5 10 were given to weave 

Fund. * produced cloth made from the assistanccj 

chased for istributiou to the poor 


4 . — These weavers were in parts of the district whe, 
*Fhis for/ ^ cf relief was confined for the most part to Dam 
larger yf* Hages benefited by it also. 


part 

V 


■'g^65.- 




i 


_ _ - These measures were only on a small \ ale. The; 

successful from ^he point of view of relief. The cm Ii could «. 
the advances could have been recovered in full. If ufis had 
cost nothing. The clo^j vvas nurchased at hazary nmLf^ 
famine very * 0 ...^. our tnis ^ .i 

until^ e stock bad been disposed of, 

66. — Fodder and water were sufficient 
nec jsary. Cattle disease broke out, but a Veterinary A| 
dis ise disappeared at once. L 



Q. 67 


Theri 


of 


were no such tracts. 


Q. 68. — Ther^ were no dependants admitted to tni^ 
nder years, ana they were given milk. 

" 3 . 69 . — Kitchens were the principal i')rr 
becd se they carried jvith them the. very seve^ 
of all but the verv lowest castes to eat cooked ^ 


70.' 


71 . 


-Admissii a to kitebens was free wh\‘ 
-There \y< re no poor-houses. 


7 
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Q. 74. — In theory a kitchea was expected to serve a radius 'of three miles. Excluding 
the forest area, this would have given 75 kitchens to the district. But' if this limit had been 
adhered to, it would have been necessary to limit the number of attendants by means of 
tickets. As admission was free, it was necessary to increase the number of kitchens up to 
135- otherwise nearly all the kitchens would have become overcrowded. A ‘number 
exceeding three or four hundred was incompatible with good management. Nearly all the 
kitchens were opened before the rains broke in the rice tracts. In the haveli the rabi crops 
carried the people on until May, and it would have been waste of money to open kitchens 
there in large numbers before June or July. 

Q. 75. — The rations were : — 


For a man or woman 

9 

chittaks 

For a 

child 10—14 


}t 


7—10 

... 6 

a 

)] 

4— 7 

... 4/2 

it 

it 

0— 4 

3 

i) 


but small babies were given milk, or milk mixed with wheat flour, or Mellin's food. Meals 
were distributed once a day at fixed times, at i P. M. In large kitchens the children 

were fed at i P. M. and the adults an hour later. Babies were given milk three times a day. 
The people were compelled to feed on the premises. 


Q. 76. — No limits of distance was fixed, and kitchens were opened close to relief works. 
When a man on a kitchen was given a. ticket to a work he was refused food at the kitchen. 
People preferred to work than to eat khichri^ 


Q. 77. — Admission was at first restricted. Among other tests, tenants with over a 
certain number of cattle were not admitted. Afterwards admission was made free to all 
under the Officiating Commissioner’s orders. ^ 

not take chlpre prepared by the Circle Officers and checked by the 
that ample preparationslissioner, Tahsildars and myself, but at no fixed intervals. 

thief duties of officers on tour. The lists were checked 
Q. 10. — Kitchens were -pited a village, unless for special reason, 
were contemplated also at I 

the existing Public Works \ I v 

in the most severely affected ri l ^ r 

in almost every village. They 1 
the opening of the work had be j 

Q. u.— There were no te‘i - \ 

works not tests but measures cy than half,>^ kotwars in the district. These men C|[^Id 
of the famine, but the money Pffkitchens i^^they were required to report vital statis ' 

4 r months^^ ’ ^ / 

\ 

reluctance to take 



weakened 

Q,— Will the ra^a^ reluct jjee o/the Gonds was never overcome, but unmar}^d 

J. — Yes, the wrt//7«^^tribal^p,‘^i^^^fertake. All castes came on to kitchens eventual^, 
Q,— Do you expticc The general reluctance of the lower cast)i\ 

j, — Yes. . Vi.. _t. M aA 


vjurauL^s. i ne general reluctance or ine lowci: 

.. ^ . \fge number of kitchens became temporarily overcrowde\ \ 

Q.— Then the experiment is wouj^g ^ould be opened. These kitchens in-iturn attractel 
// — Ym- tjjg Wtchens previously opened, f \ 

' ' 

adv 


anagement of the lo^cal mul^addams for the 
pointed 'tb keep the accoi its. The cpolj 
jites were reduced in May tr ;Rs. 2-8-0 ancl / 
ect^ jegularly by Circle officers; indeedjj 
^ec’yed, by Charge Officer? yTahsildars, thj 


revenue is under consideration* Rup 


unaer conspei 
tahsiPwere suspemjed. 





Q, 83. — Individual capacity to pay was not taken into account. First, the demand 
was reduced in the proportion of falling-off in cultivated area since settlement. The 
result was again reduced in the proportion of outturn to normal. 

Q, 84,— -Before collection began, in the case of both kists. 

Q, 85, — Rents were remitted in the same proportion as revenue. 

The percentage of revenue to be collected was communicated to the malguzar, and he 
then, with the assistance of the patwari, made a list of the tenants who were to pay the 
demand allowed. This list was checked by the Revenue Inspectors or Circle Officers, and 
in case of complaints or disputes, the list was corrected or approved by Tahsildars or 
myself. The amount to be collected was distributed among the tenants according to their 
position and the nature of their crops, 

Q. 86. — I think the amounts suspended were eminently just. In one village the poor 
tenants were ordered to pay more than their just share, but they complained to me and I 
altered the list and punished the Circle Officer. In all other cases I believe the lists were 
generally fair. 

Q. 87. — No. 

Q. 88.-~No. 

Q. 89. — The people in receipt of relief were generally labourers. I have no figures, 
but I think that very few tenants received relief in comparison with the number of labourers. 
Tenants for the most part only received relief at works and refused to come on to kitchens. 


Q. go. — People would have been much readier to take village-relief, but this was not 
offered to them. They were not more ready to come on to works far from their homes. 


in 


Q. 91. — There was some contraction of private credit owing to the remission of debt 
the conciliation prc^'U'- ^ relac^ce on the part of the people to 


exhaust their own resourc^i^^lffeiwe "Uv 


— V 






tenants 


with several head of cattle were desirous of getting work oir^-he local works. 
Q. 92, — I consider kitchens a sufficient test at the begiriiing of a famine. 


— I consider selection for admission to all kindj 
both pra^ji^cal and necessary. There is no reason why a 
tickets Iprtymission to a large public work for instance, 
lakhs of rupees. 


} of work on gratituous relief 
.‘ircle Officer should not give 
A rule like this would save 



-Kotwars report to the nearest Police station-hl ,use or outpost 


05. — The rate remained normal. 

- . . . 

Q. 96.— ^^olera occurred in about six villag^ , but the mortality was not When 


a report was received of cholera, a vaccinator was It once^;e^ c 
wells. The [ 

possiMe. Bu1ijVv-\^T?tfiF"repott'waTrece^ 
the j^Vice on the spot. Once cholera had appearea 
uny^t it disappeared. I consider the rapid disa 
dv to the prompt steps invariably taken to disinf^t 


'.-Thf, 

ind thA 


Q- 97 - 
I lever found 
are told not to 
each work, bu' 
j'rkers did not s| 
Int to their ho 
\ause no one li 


^ works being small, no specW sanit 
‘ground in the neighbourhood clTny w 


oil the ground near to the 
generally speaking, there 
ijjep on the work. They sle 
Y-s every night. No feaniti 
^ on the spot The pt’topl 
The kitclUn sheds were swept * 
sweeper was givenVhis food free in consideM: 
of ffie kitchen was lysponsible that the kitm^ 
of f\ ct this was alw4/s the case, 

Vs*. 99‘-*“The people consumed wild prod' 
Thefprincipal produJs were ber, bel, makor an! 
health, so far as I knfwj The Gonds also ate s< 
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come on to kitchens supported themselves largely on wild products, which they supple- 
mented with food to the value of one or two pice a day which they earned by selliDa* dry 
firewood which they removed from Government forests under the forest concessions. ^ 

Q. ioo.---There was very little immigration from Native States. Bands of Marwaris 
from Jodhpur in Rajputana passed through the district and fed at kitchens ; but they passed 
on to Jubbulpore because there were no large public works here. Before the rains they 
passed through the district again on their way home. Their numbers, compared with the 
total number relieved, was insignificant; certainly under i per cent. 


Q. loi.— The mortality was practically ml, as they onlv stayed a few weeks in the 
district. 

Q. 102. — The orphans were re-absorbed by the village communities. I think it would 
have been a great mistake to have attempted to collect them and make them over to 
Missionaries. 


Q. 104. — The railway kept pace with* the grain traffic, but refused to export fodder. 
This caused heavy losses to the grass-contractors, who had cut large quantities of grass 
and compressed it into bales ready for export to Bombay. 

Q., 104 (a). — Returns of imports and exports of grain were received from the Railway 
Company every week. These statistics were quite reliable. No statistics were registered 
of traffic by road. There is no traffic by river. That by road was insignificant. A large 
proportion of the rice consumed at kitchens was imported. 


Q- 105 - — Scarcely any. I think I heard one or two in August, but the numbers on 
kitchens were reduced in this month because it was expected that a little work could be 
obtained in the fields. 





but as h is it t^ows a 
tendency to sow pis \i and 


[.— Do you expucD iWer than separately, 

l.-Yes. 1 , 

*'^*'^ *^ "*^* 'sting a!*® paid in gcain, and permanen j servants, sue las 
^eyeac/^e also paid in grain. Tempo iry labourers « m- 
^paid and sometimes in grain. ( If paid in cas | it 

^^' ‘^ormerly they usetj to get oni 


/ 1 anna or i a na 


VLpJ of to administer the F nine Relief Fi id ; 
/vas for the most pat /made by Fa fine 
Jion-official, and he die/ good work, (The 
;^ha’/DrAe most part non-official/, and are the nana- 
Charitable Fund Cimmittee distrilpted 
ifyf Damoh at his own rec^est was allov |d to 
'WM/ villages. 

i 15 

non-official agency wjs (successful, but I do 


Xnsion. 


A 
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Q. III. — (a) The system of work was not changed. It could not have affected the 
numbers on relief, as admission was by ticket. 

{&) The task was not changed. The same remark applies here too. 

{c) The scale of wages was increased in one case just before the rains. This had no 
effect on the numbers, as admission was by ticket. 

{d) Fines were rare and had no effect on the numbers. 

(e) There were no such tests. As admission was by ticket no tests were necessary. 
There was no disorganization or wandering. 

The death-rate remained normal, 

Q. 1 12. — There were no large works in the district; but I had experience of them in 
Mandia in 1897. It is my convictiun that social restraints and moral ties are weakened on 
such works. For this reason respectable men dislike sending their sons and daughters on 
to them. 


I have the impression that in 1897 it was a conunon thing for gang muharirs to catch 
syphilis. When I closed one work in MandJa I found two or three girls, one not more than 
12 or 13 years old, in hospital with syphilis. These evils do not arise on small works. 
I should think it quite possible, for every large work of 5,000 which was opened, to open 
5 works of 1,000 each instead. If the ticket system were introduced it is probable that only 
2,000 out of the 5,000 would be given tickets. If thii> were so it would only be necessary 
to open two small works for one large work. The workers would cover the district with 
hundreds of useful tanks, and these would be much more useful than a few miles of metalled 
road. Sanitation would give no trouble The works would be well managed, and the tasks 
exacted in full, while peculation and dishonesty of all kinds would be impossible except on 
a very small scale. 


Wherever practicable I would limit the numbers 0 

If this were done I believe thht it would resultir;; 
proved management generally. 
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Dated the qJh ^ttuary 1901 
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W. N. MAW, 
OJia'aJ ng Deputy Commissioner. 
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Answers by L. E. P. GASKIN, Esq., I. C. S., Officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
Mandla, to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. I.— The outlook was ordinary. The rains began well. 

The crops had been good in 1897, especially kharif. 

The outturn was below the average in 1898-99 as the rainfall had been heavy and 
continuous, while it stopped abruptly. The outturn of rice and ko do was 90, of wheat 8 1 
and gram 90. 


Q. 3 . — The cropped area of 1893-94 has been taken as the normal. 
The area in 1899 exceeded this, being 416,432 acres against 375 i 4 o 7 - 


Q. 3. — The rainfall was 27*59 inches against an average of 5^*47 i S4 cent. 


The rains ceased on the 15th September. 



1899 . 

Average. 

, June 

6 14 

10 71 

July 

11*32 

1893 

August 

73 s 

1273 

September 

278 

670 


[( Q. 4. — 57 per cent. 

Q. 5. — 72 per cent. 

Q. 6. — The necessity was assumed from the fact of crop failure. The then Deputy 
Commissioner reported that relief was necessary in a certain tract in October and \illage 
relief was sanctioned on 20th October. 


weeds. 


After this test kitchens were opened. 

Q. 7.— Emaciafiony^i^^S^Tt^^^^ot "people "to poor kinds of food, such as grass seeds and 


Q. 8,— Village relief was fir It distributed as noted in the answer to Question 1 ^^ 6 , but 
^ it was hot extended beyohd that 4ract * until the existence of widespread distress 
■* proved in April. A 

In the rest of the district kit» Vens were opened and distress was gauged by thyfec,-^iness 
of people to accept cooked food, I 

Kitchens were all along the b Vkbone of relief, and were, with the exception of village- 
relief in one small tract, the only Mrm of relie^^ered until April. 

Q. 9.~(^z) Lists of relief works wer/^’^ady. The works had be^ '^d and 
cost of each estimated. 


Dnal 


( 5 ) The pAOg**'^m,me consisted ^'V'vo ^its of works, one of those re\ 
agency and J:he other o^ simple^ wofp 


!f 


} V’/ 

For programme did not furnish 
persons suitable for employment upV 

Q. 10. — As explain '*^in answer to A 
instituted. There was a erogramme of villarJ 


hment necessary. 


i 


V^^^stions a new system of| 
) , ready. 

Jker 


Q. II. — There wer I no {a) test-^vorks poor-houses. 


4 f' ^ 

f^) Kitchens were *iie backbone.Q?,:^^mitfl Four litchens were openej 


of 1899, a few more we^ij added in adv B FebAary 1900. In May 

opened at all Police sta]pn^houses and'^i^Q^^fusec^jandy^om that time they j 
plied. 


(rf) A meeting wYs held on the 28th 
Charitable Relief Fun a in Mandia The vi 


’’criptio'ns {/ 


riptions ^ 
y contaif 


of means. The response to the appeal 
practically nothing m[|re was done. 


andw ^Me 




(e) The forests A jwere thrown open 
October. 7 




acres in v . 
?/ artoyear\ 




/ 


i 
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Q. 12, — ^The district has seven Revenue Inspector's circles. These were suh-dlvided into 
21 relief circles, additional Revenue Inspectors or Circle Officers being appointed from the 
Patwari staff. One of these additional circles was created in October 1899. The rest were 
created in April 1900. 

There were, besides the Tahsildars, four Charge Officers, three of whom were appointed 
in April and one in July. 

I had two European Assistants who were appointed in April, and two more were sent 
in July. The Charge Officer was responsible for a certain number of relief circles, and each 
assistant had a specified portion of the district to look after. 

These officers had to arrange for village relief, inspect kitchens and works, and observe 
the general condition of the people. A Committee was formed in Mandla to collect subscrip- 
tions for the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund and to distribute the grant, but nothing 
was done elsewhere to stimulate the local employment of labour or to organise local charity. 

Q. 13.— No. 

Q. 14. — Irrigation wells might be made in some parts of the district. They exist in 
pnrts, but are used only for irrigating garden crops. I cannot say what the average depth of 
water below the surface was. Loans were not given for digging wells. ♦ 

Q. 52. — Small village works were, with the exception of one road work, the only form 
of work relief open. 

Q. 53. — They included tank works ; petty road works ; clearing hill paths of stones, and, 
where possible, aligning them; embanking fields in ryotwari villages; building kitchens and 
famine rest-houses ; cleaning village sites. 


Q. 54. — These works were conducted on a special system established in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Famine Commission and which has figured in the returns 
as the B list. 

Revenue Inspectors selected those who they thoughjjf were in need of relief, and paid 
them a monthly wage in advance. Small works were stateir\^;J'ia^g^ft2c- possible. 

When possible the malguzar was asked to supervise The work. When there was no 
malguzar able to do so, schoolmasters, policemen, patwaris m ere told to look after the work. 
They co^d not be always on the spot, but they exercised a g neral supervision. 

3 1 ] 

fi* — Work was not regularly laid down or mea,ured up. Wages were paid 
L advance by Revenue Inspectors (Circle Officers)./' 

56. — No attempt was made to exact any special/ task. The wages were those 
sd for Public Works Department works, less one pj‘ e per day. Wages were paid 
and the monthly wage was fixed convenient*’ sum, so as not to complicate 

y two r^s were in force at different p^ ods : they were 
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' as a check, a pereWtage of the population 
was not to exceed. This percentage was 
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vork-relief. 

riiey thV ^ 

I .vork relief, unde^ the system described 
able-bodied at ^tcheps. The system 
\ of ^ /t measure to the a nstant supervision of 
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; ; it is particularly i uited to a district 
slightly more elaboil te scale be useful 
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Ml advantage of small works is that they do not draw {people away from their 

Villages ,' they do away with the necessity of large camps, with the expense and danger of 
epidemics which these involve. On the other hand, there is not the same test of the 
necessity for relief, and small works without any check might attract every one. This 
ohjeCtion might, however, be overcome by some system of selection such as was employed 
here. A strong staff of inspecting officers would be necessary to ensure selection being 
properly made. 

A few works managed by intelligent malguzars were a great success ; good work was 
done. Relieved as they were of all financial responsibility, the malguzars were ready enough 
to look after the work. I fancy the reluctance of malguzars to undertake the management 
of village works is sometimes due to their dislike of financial responsibility and to a fear that 
their accounts may not be correct. 

Q. do.'—The district is largely populated by aborigines who are in the majority. 

^ The whole system of relief kitchens and w'ork relief was designed particularly to meet 
their wants. 

. No special tests were applied. Relief had to be given near their homes ; they would 
not go any distance for it. 

If the mortality statistics are any guide the measures were perfectly successful 

Q. 6 1. — Forest works were opened specially for the aborigines. The workers were 
paid by the Circle Officer, just as others were paid, and the work was supervised by the Forest 
Department ; a list of those who had been paid was sent by the Circle Officer to the Range 
Officer or other Forest official appointed by the Forest Divisional Officer to look after 
the work. 

Fodder operations were undertaken by the Forest Department ; they served the abori- 
gines. * 


Q. 62. — Orders were issued to employ the B list workers in certain villages on weeding. 
But only a very few were thus employed for a week or so in August. I cannot give the 
exact number so employed. TAwould not reach 100. 

Q. 63. — Weavers in Mai.'flla town were relieved. Cloth was purchased from them out 
of the Charitable Fund, and th^ cloth thus purchased was distributed to poor people in the 
district. These operations we^ e on a very small scale and were confined to tl>e town of 
Mandla. Weavers elsewhere ^ere treated in the same way as others. 


Q. 65. — ^The measures we^ 
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in parts, ge'Jtrally 


Q. 66. — None. Fodder was plentitS^nd water, though 
obtainable. Cattle died from disease and 1 starvation or thirst. 

^ The mortality was not greatest in which the scarcity of water^^V^most 


Q, 67. — ^The Forest Depart:^ cu^a lot of grass for export 


Q. Sg.-K&hen relief was Church Missionary Societj^ 
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Q 75.— The ration was rice and dal in the proportion of 6 to i, with small quantities of 
turmeric, salt and ghi. Onions were given in the liOt. weather where possible. They were 
generally cut up and given raw. 

In the rains the people themselves brought a handful of green stuff, which was cooked 
with salt and distributed. 

The ration was 

Adults ... - 9 chittaks gruel. 


Children 10— 14 



M 

Do. 

7—10 

6 

» 

Do. 

3“ 7 

4^^ 

II 

Under 

3 

3 

II 


Twelve chittaks milk and 4 chittaks wheat-flour was given to weak and emaciated babies. 
Food was distributed once a day, the order was at 1 1 A. M. At first when the kitchens were 
crowded it was often given later, but gradually the orders were carried out. 

The order was that the food w^as to be consumed on the premises. It w^as frequently 
broken. 


Q. 77. — It was free. 

Q. 75-fX.— The Circle Officers drew up the lists. The lists were checked and the 
recipents inspected by Charge Officers, Assistants, and, when possible,! by myself. The 
lists were checked by some responsible officer on an average about once a month, 

Q. ^6-^. — ^The initial payment was made by the Circle Officer, and subsequent pay- 
ments by patwaris. 


{a) Payments were in cash. 




( 3 ) Monthly, except at the end, when 15 days* dole|^.iS given, as the full month's 
dole was not thought necessary. 

J j At the homes of the recipients, 

^ —Brahmins were employed as far as possible in I^.ndu populated tracts ; Gonds, 

Ahirs aiy^-,(^himars were employed elsewhere. 

Hi^^dus oi respectable castes did not go to kitchens at a|, . They sent their children. 


79. — Some kite’^'^s were in charge of Wv Police, some were managed by school- 
masy ,, others by ^ miikaddam of the village, V ^ o was given a clerk to keep up the 
:s. Few of^lie mukaddams can read and v^ite. 

S- . 1 / 

a repor't fa:^^ le staff, Circle Officers, Charge Offices an(^*-v5sistants, all inspected kitchens 
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- Q. 85 —Suspensions of rent followed automatically on suspensions of revenue. ' 

The total amount of rent which a malguzar could collect was intimated to him. He 
%vas allowed to collect from whom he liked, but had to file a list showing the cultivators and 
the amount he proposed to collect from each, 

Q. 86. — There have been'a few cases in which ;malguzars have 'collected more than 
they should have. Action has been taken against them. 

Q, 88.— I think relief was sufficient and not excessive. 

Q. 89.— The large proportion of people on relief consisted of labourers and petty culti- 
vators. . State ryots and occupancy tenants were to be met with but not in large numbers. 

Q. 90. — The people were much more ready to come on relief. They had learnt to 
look to Government -when the pinch came. They had confidence in the intentions of Gov- 
ernment. 


Q, 91, — There was, I think, reluctance to exhaust their own resources before coming on 
to relief. 

There seemed to nie to be much less shame about accepting State relief than there was 
in 1897. 

The people clamoured for relief before it was really necessary. There were attempts 
to force the officials' hands and to get relief works started before they were really necessary. 

The people invariably made things out to be much worse than they were. 


Q, 94.— Kotwars report to the police who make entries in their own registers and in 
the kotwar’s book; the majority of mukaddams and kotwars are illiterate and cannot make 
the entries themselves. \ 


The kotwars' report wetjlly. 


The police sent in their 
office. 
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The marked features are the decline of the rabi area and the substitution of gram and 
wheat-gram for wheat, 

Q, 107. — ^Yes. No, No, 

Q, 108.— The whole system of work relief was a departure. 

The system has been explained above, I think it was successful, as the mortality never 
reached the decennial mean. 


M ANDLA: 

The 5 ih January 1901. 
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L. E. P. GASKIN, 

OJ^g. Deputy Commissioner, ■ 




Answers by A. L. SAUNDERSj Esq., I. C. S., Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur District, 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. I. When the rains of 1899 commenced this district was generally prosperous. It 
had been but little affected by the famine of 1896-97 and its previous revenue history was 
good. ^ 

In 1897-98 both crops were excellent. In 1898-99 the kharif was excellent in one 
tahsil, fairly good in two others, and poor in the fourth (Umrer) ; the rabi was poor through- 
out. As compared with a normal crop on a normal area {:oo) these two seasons are taken 
as 1 15 and 85, respectively. 

Q- 2.— The kharif sowings were above the normal (760,000 acres against 665,000). 
The normal cultivated area is taken to be that for 1893-94 which is regarded as the standard 
year. 

9. 38^66" 


{b) 13*21" =34 per cent. 



(r) Middle of September practically. 

{d) June ... 

1899. 

Average. 

4*94 

8-93 

July 

354 

i 3 ' 8 i 

August •* 

. 2‘69 

8-3S 

September 

. 2*04 

rs7 

Total 

13*21 

38-66 


Q. 4. — As compared with 1893-94 (normal) 52 per cent. 


Q. 5. — {a) About 15 per cent. 

(^) » 25 per cent. 

[The first figure is the nvf^e conjectural. I have statistics as to number of labourers, but 
not as to cultivators distint^[uished as petty. I have taken the D Class of tl^if Settlement 
Report, paragraph 150.] 



. Q. 6. — When relief was ifrst started in this district the Chief Commissioner 
son) observed that the neces.^ty for relief had been assumed from the fact of j^^^ftTailure'' 
which was not sufficient eviderAe. 

Q. 7. — I was not here wh^Ai relief was first started. My predecessor (Mr.«. F.^Mayes) 
knew the district well. I find Mentioned, as facts dn which rel^j^vas considered necessary, 
some increase in crime and somSl observedi^^aciation among ch\^^ri. There were Also no- 
doubt other facts. 

Q: 8. — Public works, kitchens (for cirdren) and village relief were ali\^d er taken ic 

commencement. In the case of tile two patter there were no tests other 
of the officers admitting to reJie \acco^;0ing to the principles laid dowaby)^ 
ministration. ^ 
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Q. i4.~Yes, in some parts. ‘^New wells are sunk every year for garden cultivation 
whether water is tolerably near the surface” (Settlement Report, paragraph loo). I 
am afraid I cannot give the average depth of water below the surface: it varies very much. 
As for loans for wells, please see answer to last question. This measure was taken primarily 
to secure water, and^was hardly any use as an agricultural resource. These wells are often 
a valuable improvement ; they are not much use as a means of affording employment as 
the work requires skilled labourers. 

Q, x5, — Road and tank works; the former under Public Works Department; the 
latter^under the district authorities; these were in a few cases supervised by local malguzars, 
but this plan did not give good results, and later we employed special salaried men under 
the regular famine staff. The District and Local Boards were stopped from spending 
money on ordinary works so that their funds might be available for famine purposes. 

Q. i6, 17 and 18. — We had no test works properly so-called. The works started were 
run from the first as relief works. As to the other questions I would refer to the Provincial 
orders. 


Q. 19. — See answer to Question 15. 

Q. 20. — As far as the Public Works Department was concerned everything was ready 
and there was no delay. For the village works there was some delay both as regards 
establishment and tools and plant. 

Q. 21. — 5,000 was the regulation number. This was exceeded in the two works in 
the Umrer Tabsil— Bhiwapur and Thana. The pressure was relieved by drafting to the 
works near Nagpur. 

Q, 2 2. -—These matters were regulated by the Provincial orders to which I would refer. 


Q. 23.— Free. There was no distance test. ^ Residence was not compulsory. 


Q. 24.— It is very hard to say, as of course it depends very much on the intensity of the 
distress. In the Umrer Tahsil (population nearly 150,00^) where distress was general 
two charges appeared sufficient. It is true that as already \ tated, these were for a time 
overcrowde^; but on the other hand they were largely resort Ji to by people from Chanda 
and Bhand/ :a. / 


rq ief work for subsistence seem 
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Gonds tixj 

wonr^ ’i the Great Northern Road when it was moved j ^ 

only use the relief work as a subsidiary means I of subsistence (as e, where 
en\nd children go on the work while the men are] engaged elsewhere) who were 
very n/ meroc's here, perhaps the majority, are naturally o iterred by distance. Speaking 
generally I should put 10 as about the limit Jor the lati V class. 

25,26, and 31. — The^'^ ^|uestions relate to the Provincial system, 

[.eem^'unnec^ary to give detailed answer%.‘ As regards my opinion about classification 
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Q* 3S*— Rest-day wage, except where we brought pressure to close a work. 1 have no 
-experience of the other plan. 

Q. 36 and 37. — ^These questions do not seem to apply to our system. 

Q. 38 and 39. — Daily. I doubt if less frequent payment would not have done. We 
paid village relief doles monthly. I do not see why they should ^et into debt on this plan. 

Q, 40.— The head of the gang on Public Works. I prefer this ; it saves trouble and 
seems to suit the people. 

Q. 41, — I have no statistics, 

Q. 42. — See Circulars Nos. F.-20 and F.-38. 

Q. 43. — Ditto. I think on the whole a minimum wage for weakly persons Is 

better, but I have not seen the other plan, 

Q. 44.— No. 

Q. 45. — See Circular No. F.-20. 

Q. 46. — Deputy Commissioner, Juari, Yes. 

Q. 47, — I would refer to the Provincial orders. There were no special district features* 

Q. 48. — See Chapter VI of the Code (Circular No. F, -18). I do not remember being 
-ever overruled. 


Q. 51. — We drafted some people from a Public Works Department road work to a 
tank work in Umrer town when the former was overcrowded and the deepening of the tank 
was necessary for supply of water. This was only temporary. Asa general rule no such 
transfer was made because w \ had more public works than we could fill. 


Q* 52, 53, 54, 55, 56 ar|fl 57. — I would refer to the Provincial order^ particularly 
Circular No. F.-38. Tank wirks were practically the only kind tried in this G^Wict. They 
were only important intheWjungle country in the north-east of the district.iK Here they 
were worked by special-salaiyed officials iamani) because in this area it is dil ^mlt to find 
non-official supervision of and capacity. Two large tank works in the plains Cv^fery^X'T.reu* 
placed under malguzars, but heir supervision did not give good results. 

There was practically nclselection of applicants for relief. 


Q. 58. — There was not sufficient co^^guity anywhere for?^ to say. 

Q. 59. — I am not in favour of such as a means of relier'i'A^er forms ar<^^racti< 

cable. They are very difficult to contrc^^'^d they interfere with privaij^nter^ise ; 
zars will not make tanks for ther^selves^Y there is a chance of Gove^nmel^ynakl\g t,jem 
them. 
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aber as 47,584. 

trict (called the Deolapar trace). Ffis was the most 


distressed part of the district, ^^iief given at the beginning of the Amine by ^{a) a 
Public Works Department road work neV Deolapar, ( 5 ) village relief, (tr) k^ichens, (d) o'<^en- 
ing the forests, {^?) forest works. Wheiiiowing to want of water the first- ‘^/med was mo ^ed 
down to near Karap^'^e, these people ^Meserted it Nor would they fhe mines nVar 
'’Mansar (just on the e/yge of the jungle trr?V) in any numb^s. We had to s^^rt village woi^s 
(tanks) near their homes, A Staff Corp^Officer, Ca^Ain Stanton, w<s placed in specM 
charge of this area with head-quarters ^.^V^olapar. ^tchens and viUagfe relief were very 
widely extended. At one time during/ffe'*%ins 75 rfir cent, of the pcpujltlon were getti jg 
i i?-c rni . i .1., _ , 1 — g^j^ong infac^js, 
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Q. 63.— Please see the orders about “ B ” lists in Circular No. F-49. This system was 
started in Umrer Tahsil and the Deolapar tract in July, and later extended all over the 
district. This lasted till the middle of October. The maximum number was 6,697. The 
work done was under village headmen. 

Q. 63. — Yes, weavers were relieved at their own trade in Nagpur, Kamptee, Umrer, 
and five smaller towns. The maximum number relieved was over 21,000. 

« 

Q. 64. — Yes, especially after weaver relief had once begun. I don't know about being 
altogether unfit, but the physique of weavers is poor as a rule. 

Q. 65* — -These measures were a success from both points of view named. This system 
is a cheap form of relief. But there are other objections. 

There is no real test of distress and no limitation to a bare subsistence. I also think 
that the rules are framed too much on commercial lines, and that the employment of 
middlemen is unwise and unnecessary. Under orders of the Administration this relief was 
confined to large weaver communities whose members might fairly be considered unfitted 
for relief-works. 

Q. 66 and 67. — I have already referred to the supply of grass In jungle tracts. But 
there was not really any scarcity of fodder. Though juari was more or less a failure, it 
had plenty of stalk, and juari straw (karbi) is the usual cattle-fodder here. It was even 
exported. ^ The cattle suffered much from want of water. Efforts were made to assist 
them by digging wells and pits (jhirias) in river beds and tanks, and by damming streams 
which had water, these measures being undertaken in part directly but mainly through 
malguzars and others. I have already mentioned the special water-supply loans. 

Q. 68. — By cooked food as a rule. Please see Circulars Nos. F.-20 and F.-38. 

Q. 69. — Kitchens, under orders of the Local Administration. 


Q. 70, — I have not the report referred to, but the system followed was that prescribed 
by the Local Administration (Circular No. F.-3). Recipientsfvvere selected by persons with 
local knowledge according to the principles laid down. Theai were no tests as I under- 
stand the qiL^>tion. Y 


Q* 72 and 73. — We had no poor-houses. | . 

—I give the following figures not being sure what/date to take for the breaking 

/ ' \ /2th May ... ... r ... 3t 

/'■ .. ^ ... ... ... . ... 44 
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Q. 78,— Kunbis mostly. It was very hard to get Brahmans. 

At the beginning of the famine almost all classes objected, even some of the low-caste 
people. By the time the rains had fairly set in this reluctance had very generally dis- 
appeared. 

Q. 79.— There^ were three classes— (i) respectable non-official residents, ( 5 ) local 
officials, such as policemen, schoolmasters or patwaris, (c*) special salaried managers. Super- 
vision and check were carried on by the famine staff, there being in this district a special 
statement of kitchen inspections. 

Q. 80. — Cheap grain shops were started in Nagpur and Kamptee in November. The 
former was closed in F«.bruary when prices had fallen so.Tiewhat, and the latter in May. 
They were intended chiefly for suffering people of the better cIjss, particularly women. 
Selections for admission were made by Committee members. In Nagpur it cost Rs. 4,800. 
I have not the Kamptee figures. In the former case the local distress turned out much less 
than was at first anticipated and the institution was hardly needed. The Kamptee one 
was useful. 

Q. 81.— These two institutions were not on a sufficient scale to affect the importation 
of grain or the level of prices. 

Q 82. — "1 he total suspended was a little over six lakhs out of Rs. 9,86,000 demand. 
Orders have not yet been passed about remissions. 

Q. 83. — Primarily upon crop failure, but the general capacity of the individual to pay 
was also taken into account. The latter was determined by the Deputy Commissioner with 
the assistance of the Tahsildar. 


Q. 84. — Collection had begun but had not progressed very far. 
Q. 85. — Yes.* The malguzar (landlord). 


Q. 86.— No. 

Q. 87. — It never did 


Tb^ highest percentage reached was 14*23, 

■L 


Q 88. — ^The provision of ijelief works under Public Works Department was^^wo^^ 
was needed. In the central plains country round Nagpur, outside Umrer TahslI, were 
at one time or another seven relief works open and none of these filled naturall^^^f^Lzh^ur 
was drafted from Umrer Tahsil nnd Bhandara District to fill the tank-works at Nc^lSpr itself. 
We tried issuing tickets on Mr. VuHer's system, but there was no demand. 

Kitchen relief was, I thina at one time rather more liberal than was ne^’^sar}^ Em- 
ployers complained of not being J[ble to get|kbour. ^ 

Relief was, I think, defective during weather in the ' ?Ma^ar tract owi'^ to 

the removal of the relief work and delay irj fining village works causcv^y absejKe of^lpols 
and difficulty in organising establishment.^U judge from my own observation whc)n I 
the tract in February. I . J 

Q. 89. — Labourers and petty C^^tivanrs mostly ; also some artizans. I hav^‘^ wlrecise 
information, but I do not think ^ere^^pere many proprist^Xfn^^J^Ji^i^ls \v^yn sec^ty of 
tenure. 


Q. 90. — I have not had any experienc ( a of former famines. 
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gg. — Allowing for epidemics the mortality was not very high. I think some 
mortality among infants may have been due to the food being unsuitable. It was difficult 
to arrange generally for special feeding for infants. 

g5. — I cannot say with any exactness. Cholera prevailed from April to September, 
causing 3,920 deaths As to measures taken to improve water-supply please see answers to 
questions^4 and 66. Yes, we used to disinfect, but I cannot give the intervals exactly. 

Q, 97 (/^). — I would refer to the Provincial orders. There was a Hospital ^Vssistant 
on each Public Works Department work who w^is responsible for sanitation. Inspection 
was made by an Assistant Surgeon besides other inspecting officers. These arrangements 
were sufficient There were no special sanitary arrangements in kitchens other than 
peripatetic medical inspection. 

Q. 98. — Yes. I do not remember any cases of bad grain being discovered. 

Q, 99. — Very little in this district. 

Q. 100 and loi. — No. We have no Native States near. 

Q. 102. — I have none to dispose of. The few cases that have occurred have as a rule 
been made over to Missionaries, but several private adoptions have been reported. 

Q. 103. — No, to both questions. 

Q. 104. — No. 

Q. 104(a). — We got statistics from the railways (practically the only channel) of iin^ 
ports of food-grain. I have no reason to think them unreliable. I cannot say what propor- 
tion these impoHs bore to the assumed consujnption ; a great deal nas re-c'cportcd. 


Q. 105. — No, but there were some complaints against the kitchens. 


Q 106 —There has been no increase of double-cropping Tlicrc seems to be no 
tendenev to substitute food -crops for more valuable crops. The knar if area has increased 
since 1893-94, but that is largely due to the exparsion of the demand for cotton. The 
opening of the mills and railwa}s tends to increase the t area ut)der marketable crops 
\vide Settiment Report, paragraph 90). ^ 

Q 1 — Labourers hired by the day are generally / aid in cash, otherwise in grain. 
There is / tendency to substitute a cash wage when the of grain is high Cash wages 
do not xfai proportionately to the rise in prices, sometimes they are even reduced. This was 
ofteji.t/ case where some members of a family were getting Government relief. 
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Replies by F* W* M. SCOTT, Esq., Executive Bugiueer, Nagpur Division, to 
questions drawn up by the Pamine Commission. 


Q, 20.— Under that of the Public Works Department, Yes, Thera was no delay in 
opening works, some being opened at a fortnight’s notice. Tools and plant were available, 
although in one or two cases some difficulty was experienced from a heavy rush on the work. 

Q. 21.— Yes. From 6,000 to 7,000 workers. Yes, frequently. Overflow charges bad to 
be opened. Thus the Amarwara Charge in the Chhindwara District rose to over 1 1 ,000 in the 
first fortnight of December 1899, and fresh charges had to be opened at Harai and Khapa. 

Q. 22.— Yes, Please see Central Provinces General Order No. 287-7630, where all these 
points are laid down in detail. Hutting was provided for workers from a distance, e. y., 
Nagpur tank-works. 


Q, 23. — Yes, Selection by ticket was not employed in the Narsinghpur, Chhindwara, 
Nagpur, Wardha and Chanda districts. A distance-test was only brought into play when the 
monsoon camps were opened. . Residence on the work was not compulsory. 


Q. 2*ir. — Each charge may be taken to serve the population within a radius of 8 to 10 miles. 
The largest proportion oE workers on most of the charges came from within this area. In 
some special instances workera came from as far as 30 miles and more. This was most notice- 
able in the tank- work at Nagpur, where a large number o£ workers came from Umrer to the 
south and Bhandara on the east. 


Q, 25 and 26. — Please see Chapter VI, Central Provinces Famine Code and General 
Order No. 287-7630. 


Q. 27. — Yes, but such action had to be approved by the Sub-Divisional Officer and 


Executive Engineer 


Or, 28.— The instructions gi\W in Appendices VI, VII and VIII of General Order No, 287- 
7630, were carefully followed any found to work well on the whole. Gangs w^e, however, 
kept to within 40 for excavatioU| and up to 50 for carriers in the case of loi^\ leads. It 
was found that a greater numbe^J on the interniediate system was more than one v\ate could 
manage properly, and made the distribution of the daily payments difficult. For mAtal-break- 
ing gangs were from 30 to 40, ha fewer the number of mates the better, proviuM proper 
supervision is muintained, 

Q. 29,— The classification and wage-scale laid down in Central Provinces Genc^.*^ Order 


icessavy, not on _ 
This is particulat 


I 

between 


No. 287-7630, is practically that pE page 445 of the Famine Commission'^s Repor^’o?^ .898. 
It was found to work very well throughout. 

Q. 30.— Yes. A distinction is natural 
^10 a certain extent amongst the male ^ ^ 

of tanks. ' Care had to be taken that the and muscular men wetc ^5qnly ei^loye^, on 

digging, and those o£ inferior physique on caVrying. Want of care in cl^^caticV rc'^ly 
produced discontent amongst the wc jkers. 



sexes? but 
excavation 


i. 


was 

tbe^!y f^tem, 


Q. 81. — The intermediate sysc.:^ as *;pxplained in the General Order 
from the beginning in all the five’N^^strl^tjs of which I had 'Experience, 
at the commencement there were many workers employed on 

but this was largely ‘ due to improper c^ssification, and a partiality on th^, , 
Officer-in-charge at Amarwara for this system, by which individual payments^?^ 
not to gangs through the mate. It was socin found possible to reduce the tas ,Vr & 
insignificant proportions/imuch to the satisfa^ion of the work'irs themselves. 




The two systems wfere carried on simulhf^usly both 


the same work. 


Q. 32.— No, I consider that the syf^em of 
throughout the operations, and the good coadilwon 
shovred that relief was'adequately afforded. ^ 
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Q. 33. — The tasks laid down in the General OreW No. 287-7630 af-/vices to the .;)ther 
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Q» 45.— Pleaso see Appendix XI of General Order No. 287-7630. 

Q. 46,— By the Deputy Commissioner of each district. 

The cheapest staple grain of ,the district. Small variations in price were neglected, below 
half a seer. 


Q. 47. — The system laid down iu General Order No. 287-7630, was strictly followed. 

Q. 48, — Please see Chapter VI, page 49 of General Order No. 287-7630. 

Q. 49.— No. 

Q. 68(a). — Fed in the kitchen with cooked food. Very rarely cash doles were given 
where there was caste objection to cooked food. 

Q. 75, — The adult ration was 12 chittaks. 

Children over 8 years 8 „ 

„ under 8 „ 4 „ 

distributed twice a day at fixed hours, and consumed on the premises, what could not be eaten 
at one sitting being allowed to be taken away. 


Q. 78.— Brahmins where posssible, but chiefly Kunbis. Gonds, where this tribe wero 
numerous. At first there was considerable reluctance to take advantage of the kitchens where 
Kunbi cooks were employed, but this soon wore o2 and the kitchens were freely resorted to. 

Q. 96, — The chief cause of increased mortality due to impure water was the outbreak of 
cholera. It was found practically impossible to prevent relief workers resorting to stagnant 
pools and backwaters on the banks of rivers which could not be entirely guarded. Wells were 
sunk in the beds of dry water-courses, and these were disinfected with permaganate of potash 
^wice a* week when there was nolepidemic, and every other day during an epul^mic. Water 
cylinders were lavishly provided, land in some instances water was carried as far ai\6 to 8 miles 
to supply relief workers, y 


Q, 97,— Flags were placed;400 yards from camps and the line o£^ work, and 
guards were employed to see that these limits were observed by the relief workers. 


pnservancy 


Q, 98. — ^Yes. Occasionally inferior grain was found exposed for sale and the v^^or was 
promptly removed and his stock destroyed. 

Q, 99,— When the monsoon was well advanced the relief workers, especially inyxhe'^handa 
District, resorted very largely to "yarious detteriptions o£“Baj^ or wild spii^y antu other 
green stuff. This did not affect'iheir healtlj^rticnlarly, but iS^onsidered the pj^mine 
Works Superintendent of the Wardha Disti^^^;>^ave been a the r^y^adic cholera 

;::::, 2 ^^ich clung to that district in July and ^ 
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Answers by Mr. S. G, SUBHEDAR, Extra** Assist ant Commissioner, Nagpur, 
to questipns drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Q. 63. — Special measures were taken to relieve the weavers at the following places 

1. Nagpur. 

2. Umrer, 

3 Kampti. 

4, Kalmeshwar, including Dhapewara and Bamhni. 

5. Khapa, including Vakodee Patansaongi, 

The Koshtis (Hindu weavers), the Moniins (Muhammadan weavers) and the Mahars fori;) 
the principal classes of weavers Mahars manufacture coarse cloth and were not therefore 
admitted to this relief. It was found in 1897, that they attended the ordinary relief-works. 
The Koshtis generally weave fine cloth. Those at Nagpur and Umrer are weavers of fine 
doth. 


The system adopted wa's the same as in 1897. Circular letter No. F*'27, dated the i ith 
October 1899, laid down the rules for the organisation and distribution of lelief which were 
followed during the year. At each of the aforesaid centres, a Committee of management was 
appointed and a Government officer was placed in charge, in order to see inter alia that 
only those who satisfied the conditions laid down in paragraph 3 of the Circular referred to 
above, were admitted to relief. 


The relief was started at the early stage of the famine. At Nagpur, where the total 
population of weavers is nearly 22,000 (Koshtis and Momins), nearly 10,000 were on relief. 
These were admitted after thej|losest scrutiny by the Officer'-in^charge, assisted by merchants 
and leading members of the coipmunity. 


The valuation of the clotlij|iianufactured by the weavers was made by a 'Vjiid appraiser, 
assisted by one or two members of the Committee. The value was so adjuste*^\as to leave 
a sufficient margin for the maintenance of the weavers. The wages allowed to aAvorkman at 
the customary rate of one-fourth of the outlay cover the remuneration of the mem.^rs of the 
family working with him. The value of cloth was credited in adjustment of thil^advances 
made to the weavers from time to time. 


The following table will show the 
centres 


total cost to Government at each of thd( |pllowing 


Nagpur 

Umrer 

Kamptee 

Kalmeshwar 

Khapa 




Rs. 


''yjsi 


‘ii 

1,84.254 

1,03,810 8 7 
78,863 4 


Total 


6,77.469 


The stock of cloth will be sold '^hen She demand revives as di^tetj in jr. 

F-27, dated the iith October 1899. We nave already received offers, but it r^hbour 
ent to sell it. } i{/fis grs' 
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The one great defect of the system is fAat it leaves 
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Q. 64.— They showed reluctance to go on^Srdiiary relief-works, 
they are habitually used to work in the shade and a/A therefore unable -J 
weaver is physically unfit for being a digger. Hen ’ .-i* 1 - -.1 

be admitted to the weakly gangs. It would be mor 
own trade rather than employ him in a relief-camp ^ 
and does not therefore earn a sufficient wage. 
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Answers by the Reverend ALEXANDER WOOD, Chanda, to questions drawn up 

by the Famine Commission. 


Q- 1. — In 1899 Ibe outlook at the commencement of the rmns was good. Good rains 
fell in^the first week of June. Sowings were made and the seeds germinated successfully 
in the nurseries. 

1897 was, I believe, a year of scarcity. ^ 

1898 was, I understand, a normal year. 

Q. 2 , — Kharif sowings were up to normal I understand: I cannot say how the area 
i^ calculated. 

Q. 3. — {a) The average rainfall in Chanda district is about 50 inches increasing towards 
the east of the district to about 60 inches. 


( 3 ) The actual rainfall in 1899 was from 20 to 25 inches, giving a percentage of 40 
to 4S per cent, of the normal. 


(i:) Rains ceased except in occasional showers about the middle of September. 


[d) Rain fell on the 6th of June and continued for about a week, during which rice was 
sown and the nurseries looked very favourable. A break, lasting till the second week of 
August, then ensued, during which practically no rain fell. At that time we had about 6 to 
8 inches. This was succeeded by another break which lasted till early in September when 
we had from 4 to 5 inches. This w^as succeeded by heavy showers until the end of October. 
I cannot say how the distribution compares with other years, but the effect of the long 
drought between June and At^ust was to so dry the ground that any subsequent falls we 
had seemed to be absorbed at, pace and their effect was merely to tempo^j-rily revive the 
drooping plants. 


Q. 4. — In juari tracts with which I am acquainted the crop was from?fl6 to 8 annas. 
In rice tracts fhe harvest ranged from 3 annas to practically nothing. 


Q. 5, — I think some 60 per cent, of the population are wholly dependent agricul- 
ture, of whom 35 per cent. \YOuld be owners and tenants of lands and 25 per ^-»\ent. farm 
labourers. Thirty per cent, more would be non-agricultural labourers and artizans, so that 
only some 10 per cent, of the population is entirely independent of agriculture. 


Q. 6. — Test works were opened by 
unavoidable. 


Air.. Napier, but ev^y 01 


Q. 7. — As early as middle of ‘feeptem^^f^here was— 

(1) An absence of grain injmarkets. 

(2) A sudden rise in pricej^ 




(3) An uneasy feeling on tfy’ 5 part of people generally as to 
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Q, 10. Large public works were the backbone of the famine operations. A subsidiary 

system of village^ works was begun in March to draw people from camps ’back to their 
villages in preparation for agricultural operations. Whether this programme was ready 
from^’the beginning or not I cannot say, but it came into operation in good time. 

Q. ii. — {a) Test works were opened first. • 

( 5 ) Poor-houses were not opened at all. 

(r) (i) Kitchens on works were openid concurrently with camps. 

(2) Government civil kitchens were opened about the end of^ March, but small 
kitchens in connection with test works had been opened previously. 

(d) Pr/ivate charity began to be organised early in January igoo, but previous to that 
considerable sums had been subscribed by European officers in Chanda. This went to 
support a kitchen opened in connection with the test work in Chanda. 

[e) Government forests were opened early, but I can't say when. 


Q. 12. — (a) Pat\yaris, Mukaddams, Revenue Inspectors and Circle Officers were 
employed in preparing A lists. The Inspecting Officers were the Tahslldars, Assistant 
Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners. Latterly Charge Officers were appointed. 
Mr. Napier put this machinery in motion, but I understand that charges were defined and 
all the appointments made by Mr. Coxon in consultation with Mr. Hallifax, the Settlement 
Officer. 

(^) Assistance was freely given to malguzars to build and repair village tanks at 
an early date in the famine. 


(r) Charge Officers were instructed to form local committees in each charge who 
were to endeavour to raise funds. Meetings also were held in the various charges by 
Captain Roberts, Famine Assistant, to encourage the giving oD-donations. Captain Roberts 
made a special t^jr for the purpose. \ * 


{d) Specij^ weekly reports were made on the conditid 1 of the people by Charge 
Officers, and fr mine Assistants also made reports. Police reports also were sent in. 


Q. i3.-^ifes, loans were issued. To what extent I cannot say. 


The l^fHs were, I think, under the Land Improvement Act and were given to malguzars 
and landowners. I do not remember the conditions or how they were recoverable. 


Q- 14- — ^ irrigation wells in dr}/" beds of nalas used chiefly to water 

vegetable gar^d^^, but I do not think irrigation Abells are used* for agricultural operations 
on a lar^e scafeV X ^ ^ 

fc ^ K-a I-- 

I can’t fari^>w the surface ,as at ti ‘ end of the rains in 1899, 

the wells we/ \ y The digging of wells \^s encd* raged, but it was for drinking^^ 
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Q« 17.-— Payment was made in proportion to results within cervain limits, there was a 
maximum and a minimum wage and latterly a rest day allowance. No allowance was 
made to dependants, they were fed in the kitchen attached to the works on Ramala tank 
which was supported by private charity. 

In replying to this portion of the paper, I must premise that my knowledge is confined 
to the three camps of Kothari, Chanda and Chichpalli and to Mr. Lowrie^s forest camp 
which latterly entered the Charge. All these camps were within my famine charge, and I 
had to inspect them when made a Famine Assistant fti addition to being Charge Officer. 

i 

Q. 19. — Large public works were first opened. 

Q. 20. — They were under the control of Public Works Department officers. The 

«w.^^^^stabl ishment was ready. There was no delay in opening the works and tools and plant 
were available. Chanda camp was ready about a fortnight before it was opened. 

Q. 31 , — The three camps I know were not divided into charges. 

In such camps as exceeded the maximum (either 7,000 or 5,000 workers I donT re- 
member which) subsidiary camps were opened. 

- <t , 

Q. 22. — Each camp had its own Officer-in-charge and establishment. The establish- 
ment consisted, as far as I remember, of (i) an Officer-in-charge, (2) clerk, (3) cashier, (4) 
Hospital Assistant and hospital staff, (5) kitchen staff, cooks, &c., (6) conservancy staff, (7) 
muharrirs and gang mates in proportion to the numbers. While (8) a Work Agent super- 
vised the actual labour done, 


In the three camps I have mentioned arrangements were not made for hutting until 
just before the rains. ^Conservancy and sanitation was adequate. The best system of 
sanitation was that adopted in Mr. Lowrie^s forest camp where a trench was dug in a 
neighbouring rice field and filled \vith earth as it was used. 


Stores of water were kept in’ 
to the people in a tube. Water \ 
meats were admirable. 


tmall shelter houses near the workers. It w<A dispensed 
as supplied to these stores by water carts. arrange- 

\ 


There were banias on the works when the camp was at a distance from the b^^ar. 


A Hospital Assistant was in charge of the Medical Department and it was ^always 
efficient. 


The Civil Surgeon and his Assistant wwe almost always on tour inspectin^A^amps 


IV Charge 


Q. 23.— The camps were open \\ all vi\p werrf willing tcN^bmit to a 
No system^rnickets was tried to my xaowleii^^^its were occ??5i^nalIy giv, 
to wanderers requesting the ‘pfficers'|^»cmarge to admit thel‘A\)^the 

After the commencement of the fains a distance test was introduced, pr 
occasionally were close to bazars. 1 

Residence on the works was nol^t first compulsory, but was afterw?x| 

Q. 24. — The two camps at Koth^fi and Chanda were roughly^^^^ 
served a district roughly 40 miles long by 15 to 20 broad. 
never exceeded 5,000, but this tract was less hardly hit than oth^fs in iTrc^jlist^ 

I should think that a camp of two charges each of 5,0'/o would 
radius circle under almost any circumstances. Of course Renditions vliy with d?^| 
of population on severity of famine, I should expect that ' Re’ camp to 500 

miles was enough. 0/ J 


camps 



are 


Applicants came enormous distances for relief at Rst, but I think 
good deal more than was necessary. I found a c^'’;iderable number 
Chanda camp, and I understand that there was a djasiderable number 
in that camp. The two places are 30 miles apart 

One reason I ascertained was that people of V 
seek relief in camps preferred to do it at a distance 
be seen as common coolies. Another reason I have 
that wages were lighter or work higher in this camp' 
about 


airly good positi<^. 
rom their homes 
Iheard was that 1 
or the other anf 
i 
/ 


Jiey wander 
that peop^ 
Chanda pi^t 


■I 


when oblige ^ 
being ashameof 
(imours got 


s}o people sb’&i 
:! -.A 


0 ( o 


The distance that people come for relief does not, in ray opinion, have much bearing 
on the efficiency of relief measures in any particular district. 1 have found applicants for 
relief fromBhandara in Chanda Town itself, and they must have passed many camps on their 
way. 


Q. 25. — I dont know — but I think not. 

Q. 26.— -In this question I am not guite sure what is wanted. The person in charge 
of a Public Works Department camp was called an Officer-in-charge and he was absolutely 
responsible for everything in the camp, but had no jurisdiction outside it. He was a Public 
Works Department subordinate. 

The person who was in charge of a tract of country was called a Charge Officer, and 
he had no jurisdiction over Public Works Department camps within the limits of hi^ 
charge. 

Officers-in-charge of Public Works Department camps were generally studentSi 
failed B. A.'s and occasionally schoolmasters on leave. 

Civil Charge Officers were usually Assistant Settlement Officers and Settlement 
Superintendents, people who knew land ‘revenue work. There were also three European 
Charge Officers in this district. 

If by Civil Officer-in-charge is meant the man in charge of a Public Works Depart- 
ment camp, he had full authority to ascertain whether the orders of the Government were 
being carried out and also to check measurements, &c. 

If a Civil Charge Officer is meant, I do not think be could inspect the camp in the 
way that a Famine Assistant did. 


Q. 27.— The Officer-in-charge could prescribe tasks locally subject to the approval 
o^^is superiors in the Public Works Department, If a Civil Charge - Officer was dissatis- 
fied, he had t^report to the Deputy Commissioner, 

Q. 28.^ Gangs of labourers were made up of men, wohien and working children, they 
were clas^Vd as Class I — diggers, Class II — carriers. A gang appointed its own mate. 
The gang/ dually numbered from 30 to 40. Every endeavour was made to form village 
and famili, gangs as much possible. 


-I had no experience of the famine of 1897. 

Q. 30.— j^is depends to a great extent on/ he people and their prejudices. In the 
Forest Cam^\'‘ among the Maria Gonds, the wo/nen were classed, some of them at least in 
I. TrS: ^ were infiniteU'^better \\orkeE 


Class I. ^ were infinit^.'^better ^\\orkers /since they do all the digging in their ordi- 
nary life, the Maria hmxielf does manJ il labotJl Here the classification of women 
as carriers unfair, would any 1 havi'-been made if the been 

paid an eq/^i^'um or^,.n at a higher rate tiia\;he me\^ 

Mahars and Hindus the man i 4 insulted if he does not receive at 


least 0; 


mean 

institil 



re than a woman, though he does a gocj 1 deal less work 
any camps where a sex distinctio^jf pay was not made. 

Yree camps I have seen the system was ** Intermediate " which 



l||^}:'ourrii^within limits : a maximum wage 
.•stem w^m force from the outset, I believe. 


and a 


minimum wage were 


32. — I h 4 no experienV of the 1897 famine, but in my opinion if famine works 
^re un sufficia Ay early, and\ 'orkers were carefully classified with regard to previous 
occu^rfion, a syst^n of payment^-results would be adequate to meet all the needs of the 


33. — I havlno data bearing oiJt'ie question. 


34* — I shoiii not care to say 
cted to state my opinion, it is that 
)d-grain Is opeii to much criticism 
p^/he wages shaj be, in the hand! 
^ tion in saying I lat the famine fi 
extent artificial/' high. 


^.hat the wage was unduly liberal, but if I may be 
he system of calculating the wages on bazar rates 
It for one thing puts the ultimate appeal as to 
‘ of the local Banias, and I have not the slightest 
jees on which the wage was calculated were to a 
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1 have no evidence that the workers , saved any appreciable sums, though, I believe, 
several came on the works when they still had considerable resources. 

Q- 35* — A rest-day wage was given for the greater part of the time. 

Q- 3^- — I do not think that the minimum wage was too high except for reasons stated 
in answer to 33. 

# 

Q* 37- — I do not know. The penal wage did not become the wage generally earned 
’0 any of the camps I know. 

Q* 38. — Payments were made daily. 

Q. 39. — See above. Daily payments were made from the first so far as I know. 

Q. 40. — To the head of the gang usually. This is, in my opinion, the best method if the 
gangs are village gangs or family gangs as they generally were in my experience. 

Q. 41. — I have no data to give as a reply. 

Q. 42.— I donT know. 


Q. 43. — I don’t know if children were kept in kitchens on the works. Weakly persons 
when capable of a little work were formed into weakly gangs ” which were paid at a 
special rate which was usually paid for at the minimum wage. 


The minimum wage is preferable, because piece-work is very difficult to arrange. 
Very weakly persons we % put in the kitchen till able to do some wor^^ 


Q. 44. — I do not think contractors were employed except to supf^V materials for 
camp buildings like wood and /bamboo matting, &c. I? 




Q. 45. — Muster-rolls were kept. 




Q. 46. — I think under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner who fixed it on the 
bazar rates for juari and rice. ^ 


Small variations in price were, I 4hink, neglected. The basis of v.’^es was fixed at 
the beginning of the month, and not altAed unless there was urgent need.^^ 


Q. 47.— I cayt. 


^ Q* 48. — I don’t know. 
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Q. 51. — Arrangements were made, but they consisted merely of g»viJ 




people who* 


were to be transferred to their vil jiges wages for the wav and Charge C A them 


either 14 davs or one month’s pa} \at minimum rates 1 think 

A . . 

The people were wanted in tLjir villages to be ready for 


% 

maximun' 
be eq4om the 


The transfer was not very successful until camps were 

larger villages. 3 

^ ^ /endants o,-.! 

that the ca/o'l ‘If shitted 

ve the 


even, 0 
:khe workeij 


Proclamations were made in the camps 
and various inducements were offered, but in general ppv.^. 
camos. 


,e test works w’d 




The reasons so far as I could learn were-—^ 
(i) There was no prospect of steady work 


.Y 


re converttiH 


(2) The people thought famine works were^j^y j^ opening the^ works. Tool A 


I the Engineering. Department. 


lirkari 


(3) In villages in the interior grain rates 


charges. There 


were from 


bazars, near which camps were gen exceeded 6 , olio ; the village r^ 


T 


(4) Wages offered by malguzars were muc?’| 

AVnrkq Df»mrtmpnt wnrlrc 


• ^6 


Q, 53.— Village works were subsidiary to large Public Works Department works and 
were^% ery useful in retaining a number of labourers in the. villages and so prevented the 
land from being depopulated by Public Works Department camps. 

< 

Q* 53* '“Tank works and small road works general!}'. 

Q. — They were conducted under the supervision of civil agency through malguzars 

and influential landowners. 

Q. 55. — The work was first laid out by the Charge Ofiiccri who appointed some 
person to keep the accounts under the supervision of the raalguzar and a small panebayat. 
The work, if tank work, was genet ally measured out into ‘‘pasodis” or squares and the . 
price for digging a square to a depth of 18 inches arranged by the Charge Officer. 

The accounts were checked by the patwari, the Circle Officer and the Charge Officer 
on their visits, If properly begun the checking of measurements could be done in one hour 
by the Charge Officer, The wages were paid to the ^\orker when he had finished hi:> 
sejuare. 

♦ The landlord was responsible for the money given him in so far as he had to^show so 
much work done for it, 

Q. 56. — I never attempted to introduce a Code system myself. The scale of wages 
was settled by the malguzar in consultation with the Charge Officer. It was absolutely 
payment-by-results. A square of 5 hai/is by one /aii/i deep was dug for 3 or 4 annas, varying 
wilh the difficulty of the work and quality of the soil, t\ c'., about 100 to 114 cubic feet of 
earth was dug up and carried to a tank bund for 3 or 4 annas. The wages were much 
lower than on Public Works Department works, but then the men and their wives and 
children all w'orked and could earn their 6 and 7 pice a day usually. 

Employmei^^Svas given to all who wanted it. ‘ 

Q. 57. — / lists of able-bodied men and women were ke >t in cverv Yilla^c and that was 
all I think. ^ t ^ 

Q. 58.-/'jlometimes the camp drew from thd village and sometimes the village work 
drew labou/ers from the camp. ^ 

Q. 59. — I think village works are a most excefient/form of relief and that they should 
be extended as fqr as possible. . " 




and tends to ob%'iate 


(i) The tc means a source of wealth to the A iilage? afterwards 
the recurrcnc /-.famine. * / \ 

(a) The are kept^p/iheir villaj;f^^j^ar^j/VnlIy lijo is not broken 

(3) a man can live mubn monv’ cheaply because he know^i>V: 

to eke out v'^age with roots, /&c , from places im the jungle. When he does nol 
uknow the j a amat cannot do this so well. ' 


(4) ^Picem\ 
than if i 

not s 
(5 

econom , 31 i.in J 

_ paymVnt-li 

Q* ed. 'Itiis 
was ch’ ‘ 

they tr . 

which, 32-Ih4 
to wor sufficiel dy early, 
were e ^ systJ^n of payment 
forest ^ 


no experiem 


Depa 


could 


.jUily working on a “ pasodi’’ can amr do make a living more cheaply 
'.^'inber of a gang and paid a fixed w^-^c, 

^ f 

pV'O^uch smaller staff required tcfsupervisc, the work is much more 

d hill tribes. The relief which was extended to these people 
wrie, Divisional Forest Officer. He is trusied by them as 
}ence he was able to organise relief works among them 
ised by no one else in these districts. He induced them 
had never done in their lives before, and his measures 
ow much about the details of the work, but he formed 
client roads. 

33.— I havino data bearing onV'^ opened, They were controlled by the Forest 
^ 1 ^depdts for exportation, 

J. 34. — I shoi\i not care to say ^ 

y returned to their villages were employed in 
not afford the necessary labour for their fields 
nment to do the work. 


it 



weed state mVopiuion, it is that 

id-grain is opeA to much criticism 
,,he waeces sha| be, in the han^ 
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I th / 


tion in sayinjg iiat the famine pj 
extent artificfallir high. 


g and transplanting seasons for about two mouths 


/ 



Q. 63*’^The Charitable Relief Fund Committee endeavoured to employ weavers by 
having clothes for the Fund woven locally; no other special endeavours were made. 

Q, 64. — They showed little reluctance to go on works and when there, seemed to get 
on all right. They would not come back when they were wanted to weave. 

Q. 65. — I don’t think special relief to artizans was successful from what I have seen 
of it, nor do I think it an economical form of relief though, if properly organised, it might do 
very well. 

Q. 66. — Forests were opened for grazing, and fodder was given as a takavi loan, 
of cattle were lost, but if it had not been for the measures adopted more would have 
died. It was not so much fodder as water that was wanting. 

Q. 67. — There was plenty of grass in the district. 

Q. 68. — Dependants w^ere relieved in kitchens on large public works and village 
works alike — 

In Public Works Department works in the camp kitchen, 

„ village works in the village kitchen. 

Ration was always cooked, except in special cases where caste was obstinately 
adhered to. 


Kitchens were used on the j>i 
Q. 70.— Gratuitous relief in j 



Q. 69.— Gratuitous relief in money doles continued longest, but kitchens relieved the 
greatest numbers, 

:ore of e^nomy I think, 

, he form of a money dole was given'to-^ 

(1) Sick, lame, aged and distasedypersons unable to go to a kitchen, -A 

(2) Parda^mshin people, jf m 

(3) People who rigidly adb to their caste. 

Class 3 was very small, 

Gratutious relief in kitcWtis W2j^ giv^ to all accept cool food. Of 

course those who wejr^able to suppo t thentelves it/fcund irN. kitchen were )^vined out as 
soon as possibly ¥ ^ -r ^ 

Q. 71. — No poor-houses In the |strict, 

Q. 74. — I don’t know. Kitche 


11 


\ 


food. 


s were expected to serve a three-mile i of th^ 

_fpi roads 

Q. 75. — A measure was provicAd in the kitchen which held thref^i,’ 



The rations were — 3 measures 


1 > ‘ 

Adults 9 chitt^J^.^4 % 




... 12 to 14 


to 

8 to 12 y^ndants ofil 


„ 

I 

Curry was an addition and vegetable;'] 


fooi. from 


maximum] 
5ffd be equ’l 
even. (4 
[the workeij 
kitchens?? 



rs the test w'orks w 


I 


% 

te converter 


: the Engineerings Department. 


One meal a day was given at a fixed hour, f 
premises. 

Q. 77 -Admission was free and unrestricted, '^°°‘^ed 

that a man of means was attending the kitchen, 

Q 73^^A^iUage relief lists were drawn up uy.\ 
were checked by Charge Officers and Famine Asy 
villages and check the lists at least once a month. 


charges. There^ 


were from 
ouo; the village 




j'-rz- 
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Q. 76 (/z),— Payment was made in cash monthly at the homes of the recepients. 

Q, 77 (rt). — I don’t know. 

Q. 78.— Brahmins, Kunbis and Marais, Little reluctance was shown at any stage and 
none at all latterly. 

Q. 7g._Police head constables, schoolmasters, malguzars.^ If possible the kitchen 
was managed by a punchayat of whom the president was responsible. 

The kitchens were inspected by Circle Officers, Charge Officers and Famine Assistants. 
The Charge Officer was responsible for the working of the kitchen according to ordj^s-- 
issued by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. 80, — One cheap grain shop was opened in Chanda town. It was intended for 
classes whose income was under Rs. 10 per month principally, but exceptions to the rule 
were made. 


Liberty to use the shop was given by tickets issued by the ward members »and signed 
bythem. Only a certain quantity of grain could be purchased in the shop. 

The work cost a little over Rs. 3,000 and was successful. 


Q. 81. —The chpap grain shop did not affect general prices, nor in any Avay discourage 
the importation of g^ain. 

r 

Q. 89 — Recipients of^relief were of all classes — proprietors, ryots, tenants of all classes. 
They got relief either in the form of takavi or charitable relief gifts. 


0, 


Q. gT.-^^everal casfs have comle to my nc^'ce of pj 
they still ha/;some moijcy or jewels, 


ople who came on relief while 


Q. g^r^o. \ 

Q. gib* — ^ consider any method of\flel<jon for relief practicable. 


Q. 96.— I think the impurity of water u^^^.yas caused by its scarcity; people were 
glad of anything wet when they cou^ get it. as, I think, a concomitant cause of the 

mortality froi% lysentery, cholera diarrhcea a’ her epidemics at the beginning of the 


rams. 




are no 


PermiiEi ^anate of potasJ/Tvas frW^ used. 

Q' came/»^oss a good ^iui 2 y theC|Mnda charge, but I have^cr^si^jta or 

L amlt f ' 

®‘^pice were not made over to friends,] :aste people and native institutions, 


not si 


3 1. 4 -In a| 
paymVnt-q 
Jed. 

disor/^ n 

32 — I ha! 
t. un sufficid 


i^handa Mission Orphanage. 

^^.^such complaints were made. 

belonged to the Staff Corps. 


%tem waS 


A former question village works have much less tendency to 
moral restraints. 


no experienV 
ly early, andV , ^ 

T ion, a systAn of payment*^"^^^ ‘ ^ 

' 33* — I havl no data bearing orf^ 

1 ^. 34.- — I sho\l not care to say 
cted to state ml opinion, it is that 
>d-grain is open to much criticism. ^ ^ 

^he wages shai be, in the hand 
tion in sayinjg liat the famine p 
extent artificial; high. 
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Answers by Mr. NARAIN EAO GOVIND to tbe questions drawn up by tbe Famine 

. ^ ' Commission. 


was 

But 


Q., I. — There were no signs of famine in this district at the beginning of the rainy 
season* The harvests of the two preceding years were only fair* 

Q. 2. — ^The kharif sowings were probably more than normal, 

Q- 3~(^) 50 inches. ( 3 ) 23 inches and 23 cents. The percentage was 44*46. 
(^) The rains ceased in the beginning of October. 

Q. 4, — In the kharif harvest of the year 1899 'very Y\\.\^Qjuari was produced* It 
only ^ an anna in the rupee. Cotton and black tilli were produced in some places* 
it was not more than 3 annas in the rupee. The percentage of harvest is 12. 

Q* 5- — In this district the percentage of field labourer*^’^ the total population is -90. 
(^) 23. {b) 67* 

Q. 6.— The necessity of relief was assumed from the fact of crop failure, 

Q, 7.~The number of beggars was increased. New begg&rs (who never begged 
before) were seen wandering about. Crowds of people from I^tive States and other 
districts were seen in the streets, and it was feared that they might lc\t the people. Besides, 
in the villages pepple of low castes began slaughtering the cattle. I ^have tried such cases 
and sentenced x^^^ccused. When all these facts were obser^^d, it w^ thought necessary 
that the machinery of relief should be set in motion. 

Q. 8. — ^The arrangements ivere maj^by the Gftrernment 


Q. II. — (r) The Govermlient fo’ fets were 
allowed to bring grass and fuJl for s? h from' the 

opened.^ (3) In this district test Wf*As ^re _ , 

Choukdi, Piparia, Semarghat. (4) Anlang^ents fil: local charity wC’fX made /Atown. 


ready 

fDrests. 



open. \The poo:\people were 
(3) Ii\yillages 'v^tchens were 
reduced in on\ or twx^jpplaces, 


Q. 12, — The arrangements werejr V^r the supVvision of Governm officers onl^. 


Q. 13. — Takavi loans \vere grajfhe jio the poor (:^tivators who coulot^Vake no other 
arrangements for money. But the -ez-^ of loans \Vj 4 .\not adequate, /. A much as they 
(cultivators) re(juired. of seedjjz^^i was given with'^ interest. It 


is to be realized by two 
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i^b^lp^Hstrict: (w-). on the cf^^^^tion of the 
i earp ms between‘^0 and ( 3 ) No 

A*' ; \ 

\ :f \ 

"'ere uijgPjjly to i^ce undertaken under\he supervisic.U of thft Public 
to Commissioner: — throwing of earth m roads ; ^digging 


ng, &c. 






ding* to results. The rule 
grain and the minimun y- 
But wages were given up^o ^ ^ 
hittaks of grain. The d^rcndants o^^] 
ii yho did not like to take //ood from (f 
^cs of grain. 


maximunVv 
be equ’;vi 
even. C^' y 
the workeii, 
kitchensi^Awere 


.tetanat^ came in numbiT 


th. 


the 


test works w«j(re convert^*:! into 


2d 


the 


ler the control cithe Engineering; Department, 

.ere was no dmy in opening the- works. Tool^And 


^ — wwriia in each 
works were opened. 


‘d into different! charges. Therej 


were from 


charge; .^w-aetimes the nui^ber exceeded 6,000,% the village 


to 




Q. 22, — Each charge had its own establishment. 

Details 

One gang muharrir, he had from 300 to 500 labourers under his charge. 

Two work agents and four assistant work agents. 

Two head mates under each assistant work agent. 

One clerk, one sub-khazanchi, one store-keeper. 

One kitchen clerk, one Hospital Assistant, one compoqnder. 

The huts were available in the rainy season only. The arrangement regarding^fo^ii?- 
supply and ^vater-supply was adequate. The sanitary arrangements were also good, 

Q. 23.—- Those who liked to work were admitted, but the people of the Native States 
found difficulty in getting adn^sion. Residence on the works was not compulsory. 

Q. 24. — A large public workwith two charges containing 5,000 persons each will 
serve an area of 54 square miles. At first the applicants had to go a distance of 10 miles from 
their homes for relief; but. when village relief works were opened they had to go a distance 
of 3 or 4 miles only. / 

Q. 26. — There w^tone Civil officer for each charge selected from among Munsiffs, 
Naib-Tahsildars, Depi9t!y Clerks of Court, Revenue Inspectors, &c. Their salary was from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. /These nien were under the Sub-Divisional Officer. 

/ f . 

Q. 28. — In /^ich gan^ .here wefe from 3cx to 50 persons including men, women, 
and children, /; rangemerf were mip to mak^ one ganl of persons from one and the 
same village. At" ^ *' 

ffS 

Q. 29,-y Those wl^ were unableV'p '• jo.^^the lyV 1 task \'ete classed in a separate gang. 
And those could^^ the full task f 4 /'^^'^^sepav te gang. 

Q. 30I— Theregoppears to be no mecessit^of lihanrmg the wage of men and women 
for the present. / V J \ 

Q- — Tk ' wages were given# ccording ik of work done. The weakly 

persons were ij/ieparate gangs. TmJ got ordina^''^' „ u a Wt any consideration of the 
amount of wo^they did— ^ 


J; 

(^) systems on in 

(^) If 'ome places— 'dn^one W(1 


Q. 32^^Vigree with the opinfcn ff the FamineVl^ommlssion of 1898 regardin 


system of ^ayraV^nt 


i 



Q* 34*~Thlhscale of wag^ — v/j,, the price of iGichittaks of grain— now paid to the 
labourers is in nK opinion inadequate, because when/they returned to their homes their 
state ^health such as it should have been. Tyey did not save upon their earnings. 

d- 3 S*~Wafe'|i‘:^J^Iven on rest-days. If they got no wages on rest-days they 


would! have starve! 


lab^" 


37“At 
r got less 


st 


\ 

set Itoni 


le outset flunimum wage was allowed ; but on account of fines the 
ran the mininym, 

ayment was made daSf. 


Ti 

lab. 

n 


^ 38.— TheVi 

• 39 * — ^Jayment was made d^y, but when cash was not received from the Tahsil 
iry in time, the payment was nJ de after the interval of two or three days. The 
cc had to borrow money from /the Bania on the day on which no payment was 


K 


40. — Payment was made to tl 
I, to each labourer. 


mukaddam, but in my opinion payment should be 


fQ» 41. When tne labourers weri fined and got wages less than the minimum, th^n 
left the works and went to some o^her works. 
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Q* 43*~Kitchens were opened for the relief of the children, and the weakly persons 
\vere given minimum wages (price of 12 chittaks of grain), 

Q, 44. — Contracts were given. 

Q. 45.-— Gang registers were kept, but the names of the labourers were not given in 


Q, 46.— The Deputy Commissioner fixed the wages, 

Q. 51.— When the number of labourers on large public works became too large, 
labourers were^^^4^o the village works. There was no danger of any epidemic. 

♦ 0^2. — When village works were opened the people of the surrounding villages were 
not required to go at a great distance. These village works were preferaWe to the large 
public works. 

Q. 53, — Making handhs^ digging tanks, uprooting th^f^^ubs and kans grass from the 
fields. • 

Q. 54.— (^) The work of digging tanks was done in some Jfeces under the supervision 
of the Public Works Department. A 

(5) The works were conducted through malguzars. 

Q* 55.-- The malguzars were iiven a muharrir for laying^down thXwork, for measuring 
it up and for paying wages, and byrh the malguzar and the muhYrir weV held responsible 
for the works. The Charge Offi^r controlled over them. A \ 

Q. 56. — The system of dai ^ ^ work \) is intrpduc d in some\i5laces an<^ whe labourers 
(male) received one pice less i lan wb 1 the JxBoi ers on larg’X public \^^ks received. 
When a village work was opened, peop' /of th'^fur lunding villa^s, within^X miles of the 
work, were employed on it, . / 1 \ "A 


village. 


// / M \ A 

Q. 57#-- The system of selection o/iappycants relief was not t 
Q. 58.-N0. v\ \ 

Q. 59. — More works should hav; J^^ln opened. . 

In my opinion it would C\tter if sm|l^^lief-works were ."Ar ted in every 


of Gonds :;|nd 




They got employment. They ^ere willing to go tokhe works where\j^ opened. It 
was a great help to them. " ' ^ \V / 

Q. 61. — The forest works wert^, controlled by forest authorities. grass-cutting 

work was opened for them. \ * M 

. . >r^i I 

Q. 62,— Very seldom, Thev were under the supervision cj<^^(3l;<*^ffe40fficers (^ily in 
hilly tracts). ' ( 

Q. 63, — ^Special measures to relieve artizans were not talon. u 

Q. 64. — Such people are not fit for labour, ^ y ij 

Y Tv 

Q. 66. — Nothing was done for the cattle. [ | 

Q. 68.-- They w’ere relieved in the kitchens. '* tIa 

\ . . 

Q. 69. — ^The kitchen system is the best. The Rooked food which they get, acceding 
to the sanctioned scale, is eaten by them and it is n'- 1 wasted. If they are given or 
uncooked grain they would find difficulty in procurir'V fuel, &c. . 

f ’ 1 M 

Q. 71.— -There was no poor-house. 1 J y 

Q. 74.r--A kitchen served the radius of 3 to 3 idles. Q 


0 


Q. 75. — Nine chittaks of uncooked khichri (i part of dal and^rT^rts of rice) \Yas 
given to each man, woman and child above 14 years of age, after it was cooked, once 
a day between 12 and 2, They were required to feed on the premises. 

Q. 76, — No limit was fixed. The distance between a civil kitchen and relief-work 
%vas the same as that between two kitchens. 

Q 77. — Admission to kitchens was free. Afterwards some of the men were dis- 
charged. Then again all who came to the kitchens were admitted. The healthy ^rsons 
were discharged when their services were required for agricultural and othq- works 
elsewhere. 

Q. 75(itrThe relief lists were drawn up by mukaddams and patwaris. Th^--«i^:?C 
frequently checked by Circle and Charge Officers and also by the Deputy Commissioner 
w’hen on tour. 


Q, 76.PrCash payment^^were made weekly, and latterly once a month. Payments 
were made at the homes of tK^^^ents. 

Q. yy^^wRelief was als^'given to the kotwars, because their dues were not realized 
on account of dearness of^rain, and being Government servants they could not leave 
their village to go on works. 

Q. 78. — The coolj^in^ the kitchens were generally Brahmins. Some people (Gond, 
Bisnoi-Marwari) objegrrf to take food* cooked by Brahm?;is. 

r i '' V 

Q. 79. — The mulguzar /nd the kibviien muharrir wer\^, in charge of the kitchen, under 
the supervision of/ne Circlf and Charge Officers. 


Q. 80 . — 7 e Ameri^^ Missionail^s b^d opei ^d a che, 

Q. 82.-7' Jbe land 1/ venue in thisi t wasi pt remij 
places 60 pq ^cent, anA’in others 50 V 

jr 

Q. 83(— The ^^jensions were baf ^^d upoiVhe 4 op failure, and the general capacity 
of the malguzars also taken into a^lount. lyn rPfc know how this general capacity was 


1^3 grain shop. 

ted : it was suspended in some 


determined. 

Q 84. — TK order of suspensiowj^f revenue 
before June kiy^ 

(7 ^ 

Q. 86.-y^.y suspension of 
abused. 


\f - ■ 

‘'cei 


^ceived after the February kist and 


relief h^s beej:i giveih^^The relief has not been 


Q* 87 J^^^Wlng to the failure tllri rains'^he wo^. of preparing land was^ ^ ^ 

The field l^ooii^rs had no work, ^'hey^went to relief 'vj’irks— then the number of persons^ 
in receipt of relief exceeded 15 ^ cent 

Q. 89. — I5j^er cent, of/the tenants — occupancyl and absolute occupancy, ryotwari 
tenants and som^nalguzars with their dependants weiy on relief works. 

d 90.— Peok-^^j' ere^ady to come on relief work because they had no means of 
support, 



and deaths are registl 


feed by the Police. 


95 The high mortality is attributable not to starvation but to unsuitable food, and 
chc and small-pox. 

J. 96. — Impure and insufficient 
In ne places measures were taken to 
' r were usedito disinfect wells. 


vater-supply was the cause of increased mortalityr 
extend water-supply— (digging wells and jhiras) i 


\ 97, The sajfitary arrangemejts were satisfactory. Mehtars (sweepers) were 
oyed on large works. Flags were ipsted at a good distance. The village sweepers and 
jIS kept the kitchens and the premises clean, under the supervision of the malguzar. 


e « 



5 ‘ 


Q. 98,— ‘The grain shops were inspected by the Officers-in-charge. 

Q. 99. — For want of rain there wei^e no wild products, consequently the people (forest 
tribes) came on relief works, 

Q. roo. — People from Native States (Indore, Bhopal^ Berar and Marwar) came on 
relief-works, but I do not know what was there number. 


Q, 10 1, — I do not know. 



103 . — In this famine ther*e were very feW orphans: Some of these Were made over to 
the MTS^ionaries. 


103. — I do not know what suggestion ts made in paragraph 527 of the t 
Commission Report, and therefore I am unable to answer this question. 




Q. 104. — ^There were no complaints. 






Q^._ip4.i/*^::^The merchants brought grain frat^^(er parts of the country by railway 
ir'^vas’ sufficient, ^ ^ J 

*Q, 105, — I have heard no complaints* 


Q. 106. — The kharif crops Have increased thi^yearj|,Jiyt^^^ doubIe*cropping has not 
increased. / ' \ 


Q. 107, — In this district me wages are pa^t in grain^ The wages have fallen 
down because the number of labourers, has increi'|ed. 

fines, tb labor^s 
and ha^^ becoXf ^ 


Q. 1 1 1,— On account c 
not feed themselves properl/ 
among these might increase 


Q, H 3 . — The massing of peoj^' on 

only remedy whereby this evil coulf 1 le r/moYcl>^t to open Small ^ m ev-ery village. 


The 5/4 January 1901, 



jceived s>‘:Vller wag.^ and they could 
ry weak. ^ is proba*”^^ that mortality 


i\ 

ks tends to mora^ ties and the 
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Answers by F, S.'A. SLOCOCK, Esq,, I. C. S., Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur^ 
to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission* 


Q. I.— The outlook was good. The previous season had been good, and the season 
before excellent. ' ' 


0i^>g^Kharif sowings had shown steady increase throughout the preceding years, 
and there slight increase in ,1899. 


The average monsoon rainfall is Sadar 55 inches, and Bargarh 50 inch?^tt^^:3n: 

{b) The actual rainfall qf 1899 was Sadar 45 Jnches, and Bargarh *-37 inches. But no 

Neither Bargarh nor 


figures are available for the tracts ’ where the failure was 
Sambalpur is in the affected tracts. 

( 5 j*^he rainfall fronTTuhe to Septembei^^ 


below 


June 
July 
August 
September ... 

Q. 4. — The normal area sc 
in Khalsa and two years in Zara- 

Khalsa 
Zamindaii 


r ,n 

The actual area sown in 1899 


Khalsa 
Zamind3."> 


Multiplying this by the factor representing ‘j 
represents a percentage of 36 of the| 


Q. 5. 

below : — 


Cultivators owning land 
Farm servants permanently employed 
Day-labourers 

Q. 6. — The necessity for relief was assumed t 
the results of enquiries as to stocks of food, and th^^^j 
of the condition of the labouring classes. 



average is shown 


pus five years 
al, was — 


-The percentage of the {^pulation depei 


gross outturn 


iculture is shown 


[jm the fact of crop fa(iure combined with 
resources of the people, and observation 


Q. 7. — The almost complete failure of food crcis in certain tracts, the almost complete 
absence of any demand for agricultural labour, the tiAmendous rise in prices and difficulty in 
obtaining rice even for those high prices, the commencement of wandering, and the result of 
observation of the condition of the labouring classes. ^ 




Q. 8. — The first step was to draw up preliminary lists of persons likely to require •^relief 
in villages. The appointment of Circle and Charge Officers for the purpose of watching the 
condition of the people in the affected tracts followed', and as soon as it appeared necessary, 
kitchens were opened for the purpose of testing the reality of any immediate need for hejp* 


Arrangements were made for meeting the increased demand for employment by the- 
opening of a contract work, the,starting of a test work from local funds, and by encourag- 
ing Gaontias to employ their villagers on useful village works, for which purpose loans 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act were given where necessary. 


Q_ g.— («) Lists of relief-works were ready. In the case of some large works, surveys 
and estimates were ready. In the case of small works, only rough estimates of their cost 
were made. 



.pared 
Lists of 


[b) Estimates of the scales of establishment likely to be necessary were 
soon as the likelihood of relief measures .being required became appar^eC' 
irsons qualified for famine work were also prepared and kept ready. 

Q, 10 — Large? '.;;^’orks were to be the backbone of the relief ^stem* A programme of 
age works had beelKi*i:^repared previously, subsidiary to the programme of large works. 




Q. IX. — {(i) Test virorl< 
ned from District Council 
n estate funds. 

{ 6 ) A poor-house was 

(c) Test kitchens 
the works and elsew 
iched to it, 

(d) . The organi/j-tion of 
head*quarters town / Commi 
Committee of theX^dian Fu 
give employ me^'.o the Iab< 
with a large m/':>ure of su/5 

(c) As sJjn as the 
forests to free collectioi 
ment forest do not ad) 
Subsequently the 

Q. I2.-~(«) 
villages or 10 pa"" 
were appointed L 
either member^ 
or special mer^^ 

( 6 ) Villa^ 
of local charity 4 
of the above stah 

Q. 13.— Loi 
were almost enti 
katas or impound' 

Loans were 
here are kharif, 
given as land im 
were given chiefly! 

Q. 14. — Irrigf ion wells 
climate or the teml erament i 


in the sequence of relief measures. One was 
v^-nd two^cr three" in thn ^ rvurt of Wards estates 



"4; 

y'-quarters c^ite late in the famine. 

'.to aultaneously w ♦'h the starting of test works, both 
X^^-Tawork of ai^ size was started, a kitchen was 

an early \^ace in relief measures. In the 
h was Aerwards turned into a Branch 


7ort was 
of imprd 


made to induce malguzars to 
ement and these efforts met 


:ognize([, the opening of Government 
&c., was sanctioned. As the Govern*- 
s concession was the less important. 


^es were\ ‘d. A circle consisted of about 80- 
e consistent/? 4 < 3 ^ 5 circles, Circle Inspectors 
Revenuey&«)ectors, and Charge Officers were 
the distri^, as the Assistant Commissioner, 

were 


I’stimulatjon of pi 
fJi^sConditpn of t| 


vement Loans 
;ed to the colstruction 
‘e recoverable i|. whole. 


ivate ^'p^vment, the organisation 
: people, within the duties 

, , 


Vet xverc given 
of n« 


nk 






Nothing was apne in the ws- ^ 1 metion of irrigation wells 


Q. 15. — Road works 
ment of the District Cour 
staff, which works under l 
Division. 



till the hot weather, as the 
f or loans for buying cattle. R 
V learly all was distributed by '“^They 

jzar class, and in a few cases tor^ , ^ ^or ryots. 

I 

’ ... 

in this district, nor are the conditions of the 
suited to their use. 


taken. There was one work under the manage- 
under the management of the Court of Wards 
)f the Executive Engineer, Chhattisgarh States 


,on what is called the intermediate system. There 
ntract under the Public Works Department manage- 


They were managed ^ 
was also one road work of 
menft: „ 

Q. 16. ^The tasks to b were those laid down in Public Works Department 

Circular, but generally tasks Jjtei fixed somewhat in excess of those rates. Workers 
were classed according to thcirphysical condition and previous occupation. Women were- 



'put in the carrier class invariably. The task exacted was according to the class of the 
labourer. All labourers of the same class had to give the same task irrespective of sex and 
previous occupation. 

# 

Q» 17.— Payment was in proportion to results. There was no minimum wage, nor rest* 

. day allowance, nor allowance to dependants : dependants could attend the kitchen. 

Q. 18. — As soon as the test kitchens and test works proved the existence of actual 
sdoerc distress, the affected tracts were recognized as distressed and regular relief-works 
were^jMctioned. 

Q. i9,-^jS»f;h large public works and small village works were opened. 

Q. 20. — The local fuCT test work’ was converted into a regular relie^fAvork, and handed 
over to the Public Works Department. ^ 

The 
became 


he Public Works Department contract work cc^^'^S^^tssuch for some time, until it 
^ relief-work. 


^"'One large work wab 

Executive Engineer, Chhattisgarh St^es Di\^ 

Three small works were mar/ged 
Department work by Civil agency 


^ned unde/Civil professional matters by the 


The other small village 
Arrangements were made in ad^ 
unnecessary delay occurred. 


forks 



.f/ltc)| 
’©rkei' 


Q. 21. — The maximum Iver read 
so no over-pressure was expejienced, ^ 


Q. 22. — The establishment 

The Officcr-in- charge 
The Work Agent 
The Tools Muharir 



# 

Jjhly c% 

tf 

Aed to\the 


lines of a Public Works 


e^ed to \the mc^agement of 
!ince for estab^shment^ools and, plant, and no 


malguzars. 


'A 

vork in 
vas dividec^ 


distric‘^\\was 
nto charg^'^ 


about 5,000^ 


^ agency 

Vf^/nrhis was much 
\ 5 ^prks Departmei")^ 


was as shown 
same scale as 
works. 

' pfd fretting [ing the hot weai^ was 

T'l, ri ^ no- • 1. ■'IP W'' >' putting matfc^Is for protection of 

The Clerk under the Otncer-.n-churget?' ^ains Were obta:V and Supplied tO 

' ^e^'ltliem. S[,'riYaI conservancy t^gs were formed: 

Banias wer^|\ induced to open 


5. Gang iVfuharirs. ^ 

wells were dug and arrangements / fc^'nWir protectf:\&made. 
shops on,the works for sale 


in the 
in the 
Material for 
available close 



Q. 23. — Admy^i^ldn was fro! 
Residence-.Q:::::-^w^ork was not (' 


no system 
mpulso^. 


election nor distancc^^ test was tried. 


Q. 24.'— I think it is better tc^have two separ?;p w^^s to accommodate workers each 

than to have one work of two charges. So far |^is tbi^district is concerned, I think one 
such large work supplemented by*the far more seful vh^ge works can^^asily serve an area 
of 300 to 4bo square miles with a population of 00,000. 

Q. 25, 26 and 27. — Not answered. n \\ 



Q. 28 -—The standard gangs were 30 to 4<^ strong; butj; 
were at first 70 or 80 strong, and this arrangement was fou^ 
as possible village and family gangs were secur d, and nq^ifficulty w"*^ found in arranging 
this. ■ j V >4 


ffe agency work, gangs 
woKjlwell enough. So far 

li. .-V f I 




lanner laid down in paragraph 445, but one 
[e top limit of age of working children to 14, 
espectively. The wage scale was that laid 


Q. 29.'— Labourers were classified in the 
modification was made, namely, the raising of C 
and the bottom limit to 10, instead of 12 and 8^' 

d||vn in paragraph 456, but the digger^s wage )Vas afterwards reduced to 19 chittaks. 

Q. 30. — I do not think it advisable to differ'’dntiate the classification and wages of men 
and women ; women workers are able as carriers to do as much work as the men classed 
as carriers. 

The absence of such distinction, so far from leading to any difficulty, simplified matters. 

From a financial point of view it was found that the distinction between the wage rates 
of men and women would make no perceptible difference in cash wages. 



n 


Q. 31. — Task system was not in force in any work in this district except in the case o 
weakly gangs, which were specially constituted. All works were run throughout on th( 
intermediate system, 

Q. 32. — I think that a system of payment by results is quite suited to conditions o 
acute distress, though the Code task system must also be worked side by side with it t( 
meet the case of weakly workers, 

Q. 33.~7The full task was exacted from the outset and no allowance was made, ^.ew 
arrivals were 'fed in the kitchen or given minimum wage for day of arrival. hoi 

weather a lighter task was exacted; in the rains, the task was raised with to dis- 
courage those who might get work in the fields from hanging-on, * 

Q.- iQw-Larg£v^,^ scale was in ^y opinion adequate, -’theufuT’^tnlnk the digger's wage 
Q. 34.- 'T^^^'^vbeeiUH^ There 'Ts^ no doubt that workers did save money, 

might safely be redu(S^ ^ am aWare. Where a whole family comes on a 

though not to any great earninp will, enable them to save money; no 

work, it is natural that h^jius^e j^ip^nd to say the 


doubt single workers also mana; 
wage is too liberal. Copper coi5^ 

Q. 35. — Neither methoj! 


Q, 38.— Payment w 
payment, otherwise thaii 




Q, 40.— Paymen^vas ma^ 
gangs were paid inc^idually./i 


Q- 42 

of the report, 


^^stem in 
"X was no 



/ 


to the 


/■'q&l; 

' ^ 

'aultaned 

- '.T a wor/ 


Banias on wbrlcsT 





I shoul 


im the first. I did not find that 
orefer daily payments invariably. 


think th\k method works well. Weakly 


Kv 


je was t 
^ mnd to be 

If the Officer-inAharge und^ rstands the ^ 
applies equally to diggerymd carriers: rn 

O. 43,— ChildrenJTcween 10 and 
and worked with th/ ordinary gangs. JF- other 
kitchens. Weakly 4 sons capable of S(J je Work'S 
were given light and paid earners^ fages, sul 

Q. 45 — Mu^ f-rolls were not kejp: up. The 


detailed in paragraph 208 
as it is there said to be. 
task, the labour test 


|,ate syst( ^n 
in worl^ n\ 
fix th< j 

l;‘^ were ieptj nor were they needed. 


Q. 46 .- B/ Jie Deputy Comm’ 
neglected : at no .time did tbe wa^<i Dai 


on the 
Atoi^xceed 9: 

< 


were classed as working children, 
n were fed as dependants at the 
■ formed into weakly gangs. They 
^ down to the minimum only. 

Registers were sufficient. 

Small variations were 


Q. 51.— Not in this district. 


Q. 52. — Village works were 
Department work, land elsewhere 
tracts. They em^oyed on the 



Q. 53,— -Nearll all were / atas 

Q. 54. — They 
were managed throu^r**!^*' 
direct management. 

Q. 55* — The work to be dyne 
made. The positio]h and dimen 


:in one part as subsidiary to a Public Works 
[ uited to the nfeeds of the people in the jungly 
f equal number dtt workers with the large works.. 

pounding reservoirs. 

the managdeent of the Civil Department only.' The majority 
ars and a f^r, in places, where it was necessary, were under 


was roi ghly surveyed and an estimate of its cost wm 
of the bund were explained to the malguzar, who easily 
ud the p ce where the earth was to be dug from pointed 


ons 


understood such congenial work, 
out to him. 

The payments were made on piece-^rk system, at a rate per dangnt or pit. The 
standard dangnt was either 70 or 100 cubiepteet. The workers worked by families, and the 
head of the family was paid for the numtj r of completed dangnis turned out each day, the 
measurement of which was a simple thing jjt the malguzar. Wages were paid daily. The 
malguzar was given an advance for t/e purpose, and when this was nearly exhausted, it 
was recouped, if possible, after the mea^rements of the work completed had been made ; 
if not, without them ; but in that case measurements would be taken afterwards. ^ The ‘ 
malguzar was entirely responsible for managing the work, paying the wages, keeping a 
simple daily register of workers and outturn and payments, and sending weekly returns. 
He was also held responsible if the value of work done was found on measurements to be 
less than the expenditure as alleged by him. But no case of this nature occurred. The 
Charge Officers supervised these works. 





Q. 56.— No. 


Q- 57 — For village works, lists of persohs suitable for emplyment on them were drawn 
up and checked by Circle Inspectors and Charge Officers' The malguzar in charge of the 
work was informed that he should only employ such persons from a certain number of 
adjoining villages on his work, and was directed to send other applicants to the Public Works 
^Department work if there was one, or if not, to the Circle Officer, for being placed on the 
^^ffiage work Hst.^ This was in order to prevent crowding of village works, and was success- 
ivj^t the same time, by keeping the rates at a sufficiently low figure, these village works 
weivMw no means too attractive. j 

doubt there been no village works, many of those working on them 
-*|ks, but as a rule vijla^ works attracted a '/different class 
employnig;;^jK/orded by them, 



home and steadily defenSdL 
relief. 


dition, ujr^ 


Q. 59. — So far as 
The wor k is ^ 




the value of V 

In other parts, village works are Aost 
is always a risk of their being too at^ctive,"^ 
possible, and this very fact militates Against 
as weakly persons who are not fit a full U 


gaAvould have had tcv^i^’tileon gratuitous 

works are far the best, 
parts of this district it is the 

'f .V 

COffJ 

Se oui^tg to a large work. There 



relief from them and deteriorate 
this occurring, gratuitous relh 
advisable. 




f.^no?’v(>^ 


Subject to these 
work. 


ave to be kept as low as 
the sole form of work, 

, , r^^^;^itous relief, cannot get 

they ha^^CjS^e fit fo\ gratua^s relief. To prevent 
w’ould given\ more ^^eely than is perhaps 

irks as th/^ most suiti^e form of relief 


limitation,! 


Q. 60. — There are a good’many 
They were not forward to take relief, b 
relief measures were in force in the txvl 



nfc * 



!jiis district, b',H they are' not very wild, 
were successfull\ calmed and the ordinary 
h them. 




Q. 66. — There was 
measures were 


this district ^and no special 


g* 68 

villages 


Q. 69. — Kitchens. Because they are cheapei 
and less likely to lead to abuses, and because the 
kind of test which proves the reality of the need fo 

N 3- 

Q. 71 and 72. — One. It was opened in July 
to the large number of wanderers who congregatec 
524 The great majority of persons in the poor-i 
was opened shortly before the closure of all works.d 


kitchens both on works and in 


can b\ better orgar^lsed and checked, 
ery fact\f attendanc^at a kitchen is a 
relief in Cc\e of all ej^ipt lowest castes, 

I \ 

It was optiV^d jaf^Jiead-quarters owing 
/there. The 1 5§est attendance in it was 
'ouse were i,d[migrant^. The poor-house 


Q. 73. — Gangs of inmates fit to be sent to 
under escort. 


Q. 74. — Before the rains there were no kitchens open: 146 more were opened after 
j t. — ? j .uM Qf 2 miles as a rule. 


the rains. After the rains a kitchen served a radii i' 


Cneir homes were periodically sent away 


Q. 75.— The ration provided was boiled ricCi with dal, and occasionally^ vegetables, 
whenever procurable. If no vegetables were procurable, some anti-scorbutic, such as 
tamarind, was given. 

Meals were given once a day during the cold weather and rains, and twice a day ia 
equal proportions during the hot weather. People had to eat their food on the premises. 


Q. 76. — No limit of distance was fixed within which kitchens could not be opened. 


^ Tr, parlv part of the rains free 
Q M,, — Admission was restricted til the prospects of the ensuing season 

• allowed hut was stopped as soon a _ P v,i-r1ipns could 


itSsS STe -1“ 

srrcfASo^' “ “ 

them on their periodical inspections of vil « • 

the same as the kitchen ration, but was vane^ 


m 


74^The poor-house ration was 
all cases requiring special treatment. 

.„sp2jlKa:?&VcS' ‘cfrclXpSr” 
once a fortryV^t 


Q. 77 A*- Village reliei . 
their villages and unable to geP 
eration from their service lands 
of relief was absolutely neces/ 


; I am aWay^'* 


in 


Q. 78. — As a rule 
tribe, would as a rule oa^ 


Most of the caste 
pur, where the popul 


Elsewhere 
and partly to fe 



who were obliged to stay 
the sameJlme^had got n_o rernun- 
to V..e Bamas on works. " — '^-JU2«?_tocm^ 

I Ottf, 

' ‘-S16; 

/-qvt^ 


aultaneS 


/N . 

ople ir this da 


day im the first. 1 am not mm turn 

%jr a wor,‘ j \ orefer daily payments invariably. 


eluctand 

contany 


>efly Cha|^. 

was par 
,ition. 


Q. 79.^'Fne Idtcheiy /were placed 
panchayat, who were responsible for tW 


The accounts 
through that of the 


fkept by a paid 
-‘I-le Inspectors. 


Q. 80 and 8 ^ -No such shops. 


amounts to only'^Rs, 45,000, and t]^?, 'lount suspended iepre; 



I did not find that 


method works well. Weakly 


n detailed in paragraph 208 
ng as it is there said to be. 
gang^s task, the labour test 
kept, nor were they needed. 


*^rk were classed as working children, 
n were fed as dependants at the 
formed into weakly gangs. They 
0 fines down to the minimum only. 


Q. 82.— Rd cnue was suspendeJf b the exten^tVegisters were sufficient, 
total revenue oy^ ne district. The me of the aj,ea iV 



Small variations were 


Q. 83.— Suspensions were basedKi^jip failure. The amounts ofr% 
in favour of each tenant were workey^bY ! the re venue remitted was proporttonax wu 
the total so arrived at. The rent si 4 peii ion statements were checked by Revenue Inspec- 
tors, Tahsildars, Charge Officers Sufcrintendent of Land Records. 


y^termined as first, and the suspension of revenue 
fended. 


Q. 84. — BefaVe collection. 

Q. 85. — Susfl^^'sions of /mtal were | 
was determined by the am^ k of rent su^ 

Q. 86.— No. 

Q. 87.— The largest nun^r on reliei of all kinds at one time was 93)000, which 
represents 11*8 per cent, on the 1891 poj "ilation of the district, and 21 per cent, on the 
recorded population of the affected tracts . 

This percentage is not to be acceptec ^however, as the- actual population affected was 
undoubtedly much larger. The following r/^acnncf fnr fliA lorma 


are reasons for the large percentage. 


The time was August, which was tup turning point in the famine. Rain had been 
scanty, and another bad season was antiiipated by the people. There were considerable 
numbers of persons from Feudatory States receiving relief in the district. 

Admission to kitchens was free at the time, and this fact was taken advantage of by 
the lower castes. 


Q. 88. — I don^t think relief was at any time defective. 



^ I ^ 


7 

Free admission to kitchens undoubtedly allowed many persons to get relief, who did 
not really need it; but on the other hand, the condition of people deteriorates so rapidly 
during the rains that this condition was. necessary, if we were to be on the safe side* 
Looked at ;n this light relief was not excessive. 


, the jungly tracts the classes on relief included thekadars and tenants of 

\ aboriginal castes. In the Lehriya or Chamar tracts also tenants came on relief, elsewhere 
tenant class did not come on relief except during the critical time in August, when they 
<Vowed their children to feed in kitchens. & ; ^ 


I do not think there was much inclination among those who had 



is the Ganda and ^hg^jfar castes who have |o scruples or 








Q. 92 and 93. — The tesBlf^Wyfficie7:#t^‘^^^ r r 

‘good, if the staff to apply th^S^discretion; 

existing tests and a good Executive 



resources to 


tests are 
with the 




[wxrorwork which Qinjuitat^J^^^ ^ 


out by the Police- through the 
^ each out-post weekly, at 
e hou r 
yhly cr 


conq 

In other parts, village works are 
is always a risk of their being too a^active, 

possible, and this very fact militate^^gainsts^J Ih the district. One was 

as weakly persons who are not fit a full 
relief from them and deteriorate ^ they ^ 

tliis^ occurring, gratuitous reliy w-ould fe^rarS?i/ry were^he incikmency and variable- 
advisable. M cd^p better-oAclassesM people. 

Subject to these limitatio^, I rega \ 
work. 


f e assisteet^W an un.s^table or insuffi- 
} ts, who wcC^ pretty nV^erous. 


Q. 60. — There are a good*many 
They were not forward to take relief, b 
relief measutes were in force in the txdj 


nts. . 


we I 


ink water in'^^eference to wells. This 
toppage more'^ifficult. Katcha wells 
:ely used. 


Q, 6i.— No. 
Q. 62.— No. 
Q. 63.--N0. 


hey stafl)\,Was employed and ’^ards \vere posted 
/if the worl'W near tanks, &c. 

;Se// % . . 

i} ^y,tleeper staff maintained. 

-nent^ were necA^^v. 

Q. 66. — There was |sed for cookingj,^^/ 

measures were a 

^ jv/;^:i?f^lEl-charge of a weak and the Superintendent were responsible 

ro^ vne sanitary arrangements. There was an Insj^j?ct\g Medical Officer appointed for the 
purpose of inspecting these and other arrangemen^i anc^for effecting improvements where 
needful. 


At kitchens tfiWe was always 


Q. 98. — Officers-in-ebarge were responsible 
case bad grain was found in store at a work and i 
well in this respect, ^ 

Q. 99. — Mahua flower, of which the crop ws: 
by. They lived on it and also were able to makeV 
that mahua is like rice and dal to them. 


hr seeing ^ the supply^ of grain. In one 
[estroyed. Ms a rule^^ie Banias behaved 

a moderate .y«e, was their chief stand- 
^money by itfi^ale. They say themselves 


It is a very fattening food and the numbers relief decreased during the harvest. So 
far as 1 am aware, no evil results ensue from a st; • fie diet of mahua. Mangoes, an excellent 
crop this year, tendu, a bumper crop, and roots :re also ‘a staple diet for a large number 
of people during the hot wOather in the more jr, igly tracts. This sort of diet naturally 
has bad effects, and it is partly to this cause thatme fatal effects of the epidemic dysentery 
may be attributed. There is no doubt that num‘*Aers who would otherwise have come on 
relief maintained themselves entirely on jungle pmduce. This is an annual custom with 
them. ^ 


Q. 100. — There was a considerable amount of immigration from surrounding States 
throughout the year. ‘In kitchens along the southern border of the district, the outsiders 
formed 10 to 20 per cent, of the total on relief, and some kitchens were attended almost 
entirely by outsiders. It is estimated that from May the number of foreigners on relief 
varied from 5 to 10 per cent, of the whole number relieved. 


has failed to exclude reputed well-to-do persons, he can be called to account, but if he is 

able to reply “ So and so was well-to-do, but he has been very hard hit by the famine, 

and if he is struck off, he will have to eat his seed, ” the officer’s hands are much more 
tied. It may be said that such persons could go to public works, but when this measure 
was'ihaucriirated, the public works had been swamped and temporarily closed to admis- 
sion. Local experience was that people were only too ready to go to public works in 
preference to village works, and if the public works had_ been open, there was no advan- 
tage in'driving people from a cheaper to a more expensive form^ of relief. The reduction 
effected was \^ry small; all mates suspected of being able tof mul>~~ themselves \\itho^ 
Government r&'ief were--redy«d from their posts. There ^va^r r,^reat outcry at this by tne 
tank muharrir^ who said thatth'hy could not keep their taftr?" in order without mates of 
someauthority. r This was true, but the measure was insistedipm. Finally, all^^^o^ftes were 
made to do a dig 'er's task. 

Undoubtedly'fte{%were persons onpvork re^ef who woyl&kwJirT 5 aVe starved I'raruck off, 
but on my experience aft^e more flagrant ca^s were on the Public Works Department 
charges, where there wereeki^ij^i’lfsuch <fts chaprassis, guards for money_ and water, 
and a higher rate of pay. wotk^-, there were no such easy billets except 

mates, and when these were comp^k^^o^'i.h the.JasLsjidjonly^ temptation 

was removed. / Y I "-c, - - 


Q. 58. — People 



\. 

/'-qmiv - to pd ilic works directly the latter were 
, . ‘‘i'’ to the\- homes once a week. The wage 

aultanec^ great numbers that 




Works Department camp was ope/ied, i, 
to Kumbari and did not go beca^oe they 
cost They were kept together by a few ' 
such cases. Also please see my answer tc 


work directly the Kandraha Public 
once; vhe remaining 500 all belonged 
.uiei 'to complete their tank at Government 
the tenants. I could quote numbers of 

|uesi/on 5\ 


Q. 59. — In my answer to question 5^ 1 e shown some of the points in which village 
works are more economical than public A\^rks. The benefit to the district and the 
gratitude of the people for these village works is beyond dispute. In a famine as intense as* 
that of 1899-T900, it was not desirable to undertake works at a less cost than Rs. 2,000, which 
sum would support 800 j^ople for six w^^ and would give a fairly large and useful 
tank. Such projects mi^t of course by deif/es be exhausted, and in portions of the Raipur 
tahsil, I had difficulty in arranging for I sites. I think that if the necessity for 'work 
should arise again and shortly, recourse y^puld have to be made to embanking and terracing 
rice land, a form of work which is di fficA/t to measure up and control, or that schemes for 
larger tanks to be filled by short canals /rom nalas in the rains must be dra'wn up. For 
such works the assistance of Engineers would be necessary, and they would probably be 
placed under the Public Works. I tKink small village works, very desirable, but the supply 
for the present is to a great extent exhausted. Irrigation is veryjittle resorted to in this 
district in a year of normal rainfall. Very few tanks were openect<tids year. In a year 
of short rainfall, the tanks, unless they IJWe a good catchment area, fill and are 

useless at the pinch. Sites with good ^to rment areas are exhausted in many ^ parts. The 
true local irrigation is by means of tars cr petty canals taking off from nalas, but these 
have mostly fallen into disuse and di^epair ^f late years owing to la2iness or quarrels. The 
bund at the take-off should be of n^onry ttb gates, and this of course is not suitable as 
a famine work. There are two c^^s in wl ch malguzars have made such masonry bunds 
with gates, kept open during hem^ rain — 01 e during this famine, and one in the last famine. 

I arranged for another, but o^^^g to the ( *pposition of an important landholder the work 
was not carried out. Otherwy / the natives ^nake bunds of earth after the heavy rain, and 
these are washed away every / ar Stream^ are treated in this way in parts of Bomba}", 
and several bunds (or sort of vyeir) being n .de along the course of each stream, and the 
water drawn off almost parallel to the coursii of the stream. 


1 believe that in parts of the district, p| 
the cost. For these distributary canals w 
amount of small village works. 


mping would be quite feasible, and would repay 
Id be necessary and would afford a certain 


Q*. S7. — The number of persons in riceipt of relief exceeded 15 per cent, of the 
population affected from the time that relieftperations were at all fully developed. 

Parts of the district had been bardlvAiit by the famine of 1896-97, but this does not 
explain the collapse in Dhamtari. There the crop of 1896-97 bad been fair, and with high 
great profits were made by malguzars and substantial tenants. In 1897-98 and 
1898-99 bumper crops had been obtained, and yet on the failure of 1899-1900, the Dhamtari 
tahsil went d.uvn hopelessly. More being expected of it, it perhaps received less attention 
at hrst, with the result that cases of emaciation become marked, and the tahsil had to be 
treated with especial tenderness in the matter of the wage basis. The first part of the last 
sentence I write without any authority. I have through ill health had only one day to 
answer these questions, and have had therefore no time to show the above to the Deputy . 


5 


Commissioner. It is however substantially correct that emaciation appeared in Dhamtari 
to a serious degree, and that the wage basis was consequently fixed higher, vis. at I2| to 
1 1, in the rest of the district. The fact is important in its bearing on this question. 

I do not then consider the famine of 1896-97 an important factor in determining or 
Causing the demand for relief in 1899-1900. iu 

V . 

If it had been decided to, supply part of the relief by^ means of land^ improvement 
or famine loans, I should have had something to sav both as to the effect of the famine 
of i896-97TnJmpairing credit.and as to the demerits of the malguzari sjAem in a crisis 
such as this. But, the case has not arisen and the fact remains that Dhamtari fell equally 
and :^aipu r, DrugandSimga. t 


. In the tract allotted to me, of about 800 villages, in one pars^a— Khallari — there were 
about 40 villages out of 80 which had a crop of over the remaining 720 villages 

there were not more than 20 villages which had'jvJi^^v^^^^na crop, taking kharif and rabi 
together. .and ntL t S^^&h^failure was not nearly so complete ; 

vr^aiiy villages had a 2 to 4-an^^.vIce-'and andi^the rabi was fair with a bumper 

wheat crop on the area sowm This/xonstr%i®IIagel;^^ ma^lced difference. With a 6-anna 
average, there \vould be no mention-of farr^^|.^A V’/idistrief^,! although there might be diffi- 
culty in the collection of rent and/ revenjjfl Nk . 33 / emphasize this point by comparison 


culty in the collection of rent ar^/ revenjjfi 33 / emphasize this point by comparison 

of the figures for the Khallari prrgana wflj rest o(,my charge. 

I attribute the break-down to the failure, (The has to thinh, not of the 

labourer and hand-to-mouth tenant, but^^ hakyjesources tp face a yearns total failure. No 
one but the malguzars and A class t^nanV an^l not always these, for they make no re- 
coveries in a year such as this. f A } 


Q. 88. — When I first took over char^^^I found a good deal of emaciation and Circle 
Officers putting people on gratuitous cash'irelief as fast as they could recoup money from 
Raipur in self * defence. The figure was as high as 1 5 per cent in many villages. I could 
strike none of them off, but marked 1 2 out of th^j 5 per cent, as fit^for work when recovered. 
This was due to a hitch in accouni^ and to in opening public works. The Deputy 


Commissioner followed on my report and two\^mps were opened, which were swamped 
with 15,000 on each, although in the meantime n'/^bers of village works had been opened. 


Later on there was no emaciation except amongst infants, who are very difficult to dea 


I do not think rel^/- was ever excessive during the cold weather and hot weather. 
A few were holding c^Ssy billets as mates, chaprassis, water guards, and money guards, who 
were not in aK‘:.>Iute need of relief ; but for such posts men of some influence are required, 
and it is cheaper to pay them 7 pice a day as faminiajabourers than 5 rupees a month as part 
of the establishment. Others who were doing a coolie^s hard task for a famine wage 
might have got through without starving, but I ?rmly believe that to have turned them off 
because they had a pair of bullocks and a little ^rain wc^^dd have made a marked difference 
in the area brought under crop, and the employe ent subsequently afforded thereby. 

In the rains free admission was given t( all at kitc\ens, with the view that all agri- 
cultural operations should be duly carried ou' and that ^ople should not suffer by the 
necessary closing of village works and should IV induced to'^uit the Public Works charges. 
The Chamars came in e?i masse and gave c great deal ^Pf trouble. I caused all non- 
cultivators to work for their food by consolida png tank bunds, repairing incipient breaches, 
and in other ways, and afterwards excluded t] altogether on guarantees from malguzars 
and substantial tenants to employ them at force I wages for fixed periods. The latter were 
urgent for this, as they said they could not get work out of men who could go off to a 
kitchen for their food and who could in fact | se the delays of the kitchen as an excuse for 
not working. At this stage relief was overdciie, or at any rate it was most demoralizing. 
I should prefer free kitchens for tenants only^ or, for choice, larger advances to them, and 
the roads kept open for consolidation for laboi^rers. If larger takkavi advances are out of 
the question, then timid lenders might be encouraged by assessment guarantees for recovery 
or repayment ; but it would seem that money ought to be just as easily obtained for 
recoverable advances as for direct expenditure on free kitchens to all. If held that tenants 
would be overburdened by heavier advances, I cannot agree; they take ten times the 
amount for their own ceremonies, recovery from famine is almost as sharp as the collapse, 
and it is demoralizing that they should come out of such a famine, enhanced in large measure 
by their own want of thrift and foresight, with no obligations that cannot be wiped out by 
one yearns good harvest. 


Q. 89. — All classes of tenants were included amongst the people on relief and some 
proprietors. There arc very few Slate ryots : they were practically all on relief. 



Q. go.— I found people in the last famine quite ready to come on relief when distressed. 

I didliot notice any greater readiness on this occasion. They were better acquainted with 
relief and gave more trouble, e. g ^ Chamars insisting on Cliamar cooks and refusing to eat 
food cooked by Brahmins. Adult Hindus, /. over the marriage age, refused for the most 
part to eat cooked food until caste cooks w^ero introduced. These persons caused me the 
only serious anxiety I had during the famine. No doubt they were stiffened in their qppqsi- / 
tion by the extremely liberal but necessary issue of cash doles before the famine organizatioiyf'’ 
was complete, but as it was out of the question to give way to them, many of them were 
tried very far before they came to terms. 

Q. c)i. — Cr^b't certainly contracted. Many small lenders \vcre broken by the famine of 
1 896-97. bigger men were brought to grief by this by 

different Icncler^fW^t hey would not and could not risk any advances uMcss recovery 
was guaranteed. I nothing like the usual advances were forthcoming. 

Q. 92. — I would lower the scale of w'ages on public works, but I think that as the tests 
stand, they arc sufficient. I believe that if test w^rks were*r>peneclj;m:s:^ll^,ver the district, 
no one but casual labourers would ^0 to It may^^saul tliat they have other 

more profitable occupations at this time, and 
May they have no such occupations, and tn>i 
nothing. 


notin afatriine; but during April and 
L ; majority of them pass their time doing 


ejr fc 


Q. 97. — The people supplem^Cnt theif food y/^h various herbs, berries and fruits, and in 
jungly parts with mahua «.nd roots. On tl^l. oproach of the hot weather mahua causes 
heat and makes them very liable to purging, qh may result in death. Many deaths 
attributed to cholera are often due to an unwise mahua and mangoes. 

Q. 105. — Malguzars anticipated that thy would not be able to get work out of 
labourers by paying wages, so long as they allowed to get free food at kitchens. In 
anticipation of sanction I was arranging for malguzars to take over lists of labourers on 
forced wages for fixed periods, when I fell ill and had to go on sick leave. 

Q. 106. — Double-cropping depends opF^ the rainfall. There has been no change. 
Kodon (a small millet) and rahar (dal) ha^jPVio a considerable extent taken the place of rice 
and wheat, but this is quite temporary and/^ue to the two famines. 


Q. 107. — Wages 
payments for grain. 


are paid in 


I have noticed no tendency to substitute cash 


Q. III. — («) Work was on the intermediate system throughout. 

(< 5 ) The task was raised sharply both on public works and villag^vorks about the end 
of January with no result except for complaints and temporary refusals to d'o\he task. 

(c) The scale of wages was slightly lowered about the same time, with no diminution of 
numbers. I 

{d) The method of calculating/prices Jas always the same. 


{e) Drafting was resorted yonly just bjWc the rains 1 
all great (over 10 miles) the peyile returnedHo their homes; 


As the measure was undertaky 'with this c| 
unperceived. In any case, thq iime had arri] 
returning to cultivate. 

None of these measures had any effect 
disorganization or wandering was caused. 


broke. If the distance was at 
or rather most of them did so. 
ject, other influences may have been at work 
“d at which all who could afford to do so were 
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on the death-rate within my experience. No 

E. R. K. BLENKINSOP, 

Settlement Officer. 
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Answers by Captain L. W. S. OLDHAM, K, E., Ezecntlve Engineer, J^bVi^wre/ 
Division, to questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


tNoTK —These replies relate to the Public Works Department Relief Works of the Jubbulpore Division 3 

Q* i9*“"Public works and village works were opened simultaneously in different 
^garts. These two classes of works were kept quite distinct, and, ^as a rule, were confined 
to separate tracts. 


Q. 20.~VilJage works were under the Civil authorities : public worl^ were in the 
hands of the Public Works Department. The fullest instructions had beer/ issued in the 
“ Ge^al^Order ” relating to the conduct of relief works. Every detail establishment, 
organisafioii^^nd’"supplies of^mkinds had been laid down with minute * 

^ In my experience there was no delay in getting the require^;^ablishment. A short 
notice was asked from the Civil authorities before a new relief'^ work was required to he 
opened. The necessary arrangements for hutting, supplies, tools, cash, and for marking 
out tasks beforehand wqre then m'ade ; and when the camp was announced as open, all 
^was ready. ^ ^ ' 


Q. 21.— Yes. A charge was limited 
a new charge was opened and the surplus 


a charge-^ ' 

f’ 



When this number was exceeded. 


Q. 22.— Establishment for 

(1) Officer-in-charge, 

(2) One Clerk, ^ 

(3) One Gang Muharrir to each 500 wooers, 

% 

(4) One Tools .Muharrir, 

(5) One Kitchen Muharrir, 


H, 


(6) One Hospital Assistant, 

(7) Two Work Agents (Sub-Overseers), "A 

and say two Sub-Work Agents (Mistries or Tim\ 4 keepers), Instructions in the minutest 
detail had been issued, vide official publications on the subject of hutting, water-supply, 
conservancy, &c. 


Q. 23. — Admission was practically free throughout. For a short time a system of 
admission by ticket, to those living within a specified distance of the camp was ia 
force ; but was afterwards abandoned as unnecessary. 


Residence on works was at no time compulsory^ 


Q. 24. — It is impossible to say what is the ''Drawing area of a relief work. In 
Seoni, however, on two occasions, a census taken on worl s, showed that the villages between 
5 and 20 miles from the work sent a larger contiijgent pel pillage, than the villages o to 5 
miles from camp^ 


If distress is acute, the people do not mind 
away to comparatively distant works. 


ravelling, \ni are willing to be drafted 


Q. 25.— Officers of the Public Works Dejlrtment wer^in no sense subordinate to 


the Civil authorities. With the Commissioner 
of the Famine Programme were to be taken in 
operations. 


rested the power of settling what items 
jiand, and the general direction of relief 


For the management and organisation of tlL large public works relief work, however, 
the Public Works Department were alone responsible. 


Q. 26. — Each charge was under the management of an OfScer-in-charge. He 
was appointed by the Commissioner and was supposed to have the standing of aNaib- 
Tahsildar. His pay was Rs. 100 per mensem with a monthly increment, at discretion 
of the Executive Engineer, of Rs. 10. Once appointed, the Officer-in-charge was directly 
responsible to the Sub-Divisional Officer of the Public Works Department, and to him 
rendered all his returns, accounts, &c. 


For the time being he became a Public Works subordinate. 

He was entirely responsible for the management and organisation of his charge. 



Itisnottoomuch,tosay,that the success.or otherwise of famine relief administra- 
tion depends enormously on the class of man employed as Ofiicer-in-Charge. In the Jub- 
bulpore Division we were singularly fortunate in this respectt 

Q. 37.— Yes, subject to approval of Inspecting Officers. 

Q. 28.— Thirty in a gang. The relief workers were told to form their own gangs, 
and elect their own Mate, and were happy to do so. Proportion of diggers to carriers 
depended on “ lift” and lead. ” ^ 

Q. 29.— Classification and wage scale was the same as that laid down in paragraph 
445 of the Report of Famine Commission of 1898, except that 14 years was the age fixed for 
admission of children to Class II. 

Q. 20.— -No rigid^distinction. The actual classification was — 


Class I— Diggers. 

„ II — Carriers. 

(a) Women can^t and won’t dig, V 
( 5 ) Weakly men are classed as carriers. 

{c) It undoubtedly offends the native’s ide i of propriety to be told he can only cant 
the same wage as his wife. \ 

Q, 31.— -The ” Intermediate ” system was tl^^only one in force from first to last. 


Q. 32. — Payment by result was the system in force from first to last throughout the 
famine, and answered well. I am most emphatically of opinion that this system 
is perfectly feasible where relief measures are taken in ample time before any symptoms 
of emaciation and coyisequent •weakness occur* 


Q. 33.— At the outset a task of 70 cubic feet was exacted from all and easily done. 
This was soon raised to 80 cubic feet. La^ in some places 90, 100 and even no cubic 
feet were exacted without trouble. No alfi wance was made for the distance 'the workers 
had to travel. They lived on the work orSit home at their pleasure. 

The tendency was to raise the task as the workers became used to the work and 
finished their tasks with greater ease. 

For two months in the hottest weather the task was reduced to 70 cubic feet in most 
charges of the Seoni District; but was again raised when the rains broke. 


Q. 34.— In any opinion there is no question that the scale of wages is unduly liberal. 
No man can eat 20 chhittaks of grain. To give a famine labourer a larger ration than a 
stalwart sepoy on active service is paradoxical. The condition of the workers was excel- 
lent, and the death-rate in the PuWic Works Camps was, Tn the case of one district 
.5 per cent, per annum, a truly ph^omenal/rate. 

There is no doubt they save^'^; from mj own personal enquiries among different classes 
of workers, I am of opinion that/it is very rc re for a worker to spend his full wage. 

.e i 

Q* 35 '"A rest-day wag^ivas given aFiost without exception. 

I am not in favour of a rest-day wage. \ It is out of place in a system of payment by 
results, and is seldom necessary. I 


^ Q* 3 ^ 37*~These questions did no ‘.arise. Fines for short work were of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. For the most part the workers did their full tasks cheerfully^ 
and were anxious to earn their full wage. 


Q. 38 and 39. — Payments were made daily. 


Q. 40.— To the Gang Mate; this is, I consider, the best system, 

Q. 41. — The full wage was earned practically universally. 

Q. 42. — The system in force was practically that described in paragraph 208 of the 
Famine Commission Report of 1898 as the intermediate system of the North-Western 
Provinces. 



3 


Great care however, exercised in adjusting the proportion of diggers to carriers. 
If the latter were in excess they were formed into separate gangs and were employed on 
moorum and metal leading work, of which there was always plenty to be done. 

Q* 43* — Maximum wage varied continually according to the grain rate fixed as wage- 
basis. 


Children either worked, and earned a wage, or were fed in the kitchen. 
Weakly and aged persons were formed into an “ infirm gang ” on task work. 
It is impossible to exact piece work from such. 

Q, 44. — Contractors were employed for supplies and hutting m some cases. 
In a very few cases also to provide boulders for metal-breaking. ^ 

Q. 45. — Gang sheets were kept, one for each gang. 


The change could have been effected promptly and without difficulty. 

- 3 ^ Q' 4 ^’ — order of the Commissioner. On the cheapest gram. Small variations 
were neglected. ^ 

Q. 47.— The procedure to be followed 13 laid down in minute detail in the ‘‘ General 
Order ** issued regarding famine relief. 

Q. 48. — Tasks were varied by the Exepative Engineer, with the approval of the Deputy 
Commissioner. Grain rate used as wage-basis was fixed by Commissioner. 

Q. 51, — Drafting from one work to another was very successfully carried out in Sconi 
District. 


This is, in my opinion, a very important matter. If drafting were more largely 
resorted to there would be fewer eyesores in the way of useless “ famine works ” carried 
out solely to give employment in distressed localities. With suitable^ arrangements all 
relief workers could be drafted off to usefi^l works, even if compactively distant. 


Raipur: 

.The iiih January lyoi. 


i 


L. W. S. OLDHAM, Captain, r. e., 

late Executive Engineer ^ 

Jubhtdpore Division^ 
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The following Memorial was addressed ly the 
Malgiizars of the Nagpur Division to the 
Hon'ble the President of the Famine Com- 
missioti. 

Wq the undersigned Malguzars of the Nagpur 
Diyision have read with pleasure of the appoint- 
ment of the Eamine Commission for the purpose 
of enquiring into amongst other matters the 
pressure of the recent assessment under existin® 
conditions. We thus avail ourselves of this oppoi° 
tunity for setting forth our views on this point for 
kind consideration by the Commissioners. 

2. In view of the present deterioration of the 
condition of the agricultural classes of these Prov- 
inces consequent upon two severe famines and 
several years of scarcity, we beg to submit that the 
proportion of the rent which Government takes as 
revenue presses exceedingly] hard upon the land- 
lords, reduces their means of subsistence under 
what they had been accustomed to and prevents 
them from assisting their tenants or pushing for- 
ward anything like agricultural improvements. 
The uncertainty which exists as to the limit of rent 
Avhioh Government may take as revenue causes 
great anxiety and uncertainty to the landlords as a 
body and prevents their looking to the future with 
that assurance which is essential if they are to 
maintain the position which Government has con- 
ferred upon them. The circumstances of the 
Provinces are now such that cultivation in most 
districts has advanced to a point that it is in the 
best interests of all parties that there should. be a 
limitation in the Government demand. The fur- 
ther extension of cultivation can only be made by 
an expenditure of money which will only give 
a disproportionate proQt and in order to stimulate 
expenditure of money in such circumstances, com- 
plete assurance should be given to the landlords 
that they will enjoy its profits. The cycle of bad 
seasons through which the Province has passed 
has for the time being seriously crippled both the 
landlords and tenants, and if they are to recover 
they should be treated in a considerate and generous 
manuer. Our prayer then is first for such a re- 
duction in the land revenue where it is substantially 
over 50 per cent, of the assets as will enable the 
landlords toKu’ecover themselves and next the 
ass.-lrancB tht.\ in the future the Government will 
enforce a 50 pi r cent, rule which prevails in the 
Nc'Vth-West Provinces in these Provinces. And 
secondly that though we do not state that the rents 
upon which the Government Revenue is based are 
high in all cases, yet we pray that abatements may 
be granted in all such cases where rents may be 
found unduly high. Wo also beg that the Govern-, 
ment will consider how taccavi loans may be made 
to the landlords for the improvement of their estates 
with more facility than at present and that a 
generous policy of suspensions and remissions of 
revenue in times of local and general times of crop 
failure may be promoted. 

3. We the landlords in consideration of the 
treatment as above will hold ourselves bound to 
help the. Government in any well considered scheme 
for reducing the indebtedness of the tenants and 
for promoting agricultural,.^edi4ganeraUy. 


